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121, 8th line, for Baninlco read Bmimlco. 

121, 18th line, for Clianlicm read ChmiJichi. 

122, 9th line et passim for Kharginpiir read Bharjmpiir 
126, 14th line, for RarucJiandra read Barnchandra. 

133, 3rd Hue, for clilicmd read cJilmia, 

133, 6th line, for Scmdlia read Bandlia. 

133, 6th line, for clihanliani read cJiliauJiani. 

133, 7th line, for Yaramchi read Yararuclii, 

133, 16th line, for Bmiran read Bmira. 

133, last line, for w read 
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Further Foteson the PritJiirdj-o'dijasa . — By P. S. Growse, AT. A, 
(Continued from Vol. XXXYII, page 134.) 

[Beceived I7tli February, 1869.] 

My former paper on the poems of Ghand Barclay was little more 
than, a bare literal translation, which necessarily repeated the involved 
style of the original, and left the real points of interest anything hut 
obvious to the casual reader. To remedy this defect, I now propose 
before proceeding any further in the MS., to indicate some of 
those features in the hrst Canto which appear to me most worthy of 
attention, -■ 

The shape into which the poem is thrown, is curious. The whole 
of it, with the exception of the first 120 introductory lines, is sup- 
posed to be a prophecy declared in the remote past by the great sage 
Yyasa to King Anangpai, who solicits further information whenever 
there occurs a pause in the narrative. The clumsiness of this device, 
iniglit be considered an indication of antiq[uity; but in my opinion 
it is rather due to an affected imitation of the style of the Puranas, 
whicli are invariably cast in the form of a dialogue. 

The bard begins by announcing his intention to compose a work 
equal in extent to the Mahabharat, and which he trusts will soon 
become equally renowned, and make the name of Ghand as glorious 
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as that of Vydsa, since Pritliiraj, the hero to he celebrated, was no 
whit inferior to Duryodhan. He then relates how Anangpal, guided 
by a happy omen, founded the citadel of Dilli, and sunk an iron 
column so deeply in the ground, that its point entered into the fore- 
head of Seshnag. Upon the stability of this pillar depended the 
permanence of the Tomar dynasty ; yet the king, impressed by the 
pretended incredulity of Takshak, Seshnag’s brother, who came to him 
in the disguise of a Brdhman, allows the pillar to be moved. Terri- 
fied at the portents of an impending catastrophe which follow upon 
his rash act, AnangpH seeks consolation from Tyasa, who thereupon 
discloses to him the ivhole future course of events, saying : 

The Tomar dynasty shall eventually be succeeded by the Chauhtos, 
the latter by the Muhammadans. The last and greatest king of 
the Chauhdns shall be PrithM]. He shall wage many glorious wars ; 
in particular, one with the Chandel king of Mahoba. Now the 
origin of the Chandels shall be on this wise : The Gaur line of 
kings at Kasi is succeeded by the Gaharwms, Karnohandra, Ean- 
sinh, Jaganiiath, Eansinh II., Surasinh and Indrajit. In the court of 
this last monarch is a Brahman, Hemrdj. (In another passage this 
name is written Hansrdj.) The moon-god becomes enamoured of 
his daughter Hemavati. The offspring of this guilty union, Chandba- 
brahma, becomes the special favourite of heaven, and to console the 
mother for her disgrace, Brahma promises that her sons from gener- 
ation to generation shall sit upon the throne so long as they retain the 
word Brahma as an affix to their name. Chandra-brahma subdues the 
territory of K^isi, founds Kalinjar and Mahoba, and is warned in a vision 
that his family shall reign at Mahoba for 20 generations. He is suc- 
ceeded by Bar-brahma, and he again by Pfo-brahma and so on for 19 
generations, till Parmffi the 20th in descent from the moon-god, being 
ashamed of his family origin, drops the name of Brahma. In conse- 
quence, he is deserted by the favour of heaven, and in the war with 
Prithir&i is worsted by that monarch. The particulars of this war 

form the subject of the Mahoba- Ehand. 

I have given the above argument of the poem in order to shew 
that, however abrupt in execution, it has been deliberately planned, 
and is built upon a wide and definite basis. I also observe that 
B&bu E&jendra Lai Mittra, the learned Philological Secretary, who 
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was kind enongh to write a brief abstract of my translation when be 
laid it before tlie meeting in October, (see Proceedings for that inontb, 
page 246) bas failed to catcb tbe thread of the narrative. He evi- 
dently considers the legend of Hemavati and tlie moon as a subor- 
dinate incident ; whereas it is in fact the real opening of the drama, 
to which the story of Anangpal and the iron column is only the 
prologue. I notice this in no spirit of hyper-criticism, but only as 
my excuse for now repeating in brief what my translation had already 
shewn in extenso. 

The legend with regard to the origin of the Chandels is curious, 
as explaining the derivation of the word. Chandels ox Chancier, the 
moon-bOrii, is a patronymic pi'ecisely similar in form, to chacliera, 
the son of a cliacha, i. e. a cousin. (This latter word is now almost 
banished from polite language, in order to make room for the vile 
mongrelj chaclia-zckl.) It also explains a genealogical difficulty men- 
tioned by Sir H. Elliot, in his Glossary, who says : ‘‘ Though the 

Chandels are styled Sombansi, they are not considered to be of pure 
descent, and their sons are carefully excluded from marriages with 
the higher classes.” The legend makes it clear, bow that in one 
sense they are truly sombansi, that word being absolutely identical 
in meaning with chandel, while at the same time their descent is 
impure. 

As Chandra-brahma, the great founder of the race, had a 
Bralimaiii for liis mother, while his reputed father was the moon, 
a god more closely connected with Brahmans than Kshatriyas, it 
does not appear, on the face of the legend, how the Chandels can claiin 
to be Thakurs at all But a near though unexplained relationship, 
is always implied to exist between the Chandels and the Gaharwar 
Thakurs; and as Chandra-brahma’s putative father is clearly mythical, 
wiiile it is known that he was born in a Gabarwar court, it may be 
presumed that his real father was a Gahaiwar. Thus too, his first 
act on acquiring power, was to avenge his mother’s fall by expelling 
the Gaharwars from K4si. 

The particulars with regard to the succession of dynasties and 
individual kings at Easi are, I believ novel, and may be of some 
historical value. Only one dynasty of Easi kings is specified in the 
Puranas. 
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In connection with Kalinjar, mention is made of a famous tirtJia^ 
called in the Benares MS. Mrigadlidra (Vol, XXXVIL page. 180). 
This I imagine must he a clerical error for Mngd-cMva, the deer-forest^ 
the legend regarding which place is given in an Appeiidk to Slier- 
ring’s Saci'ed City of the Hindus. 

I have lately received two MS. fragments of the Prithiraj-rdyasaj 
which have been hunted np for me by Baja Lakshman Sihh (a E 
Thaknv) of this district. The one consists of 55 folio pages and is 
entitled “ Sri Kahi Chand viracliite Prathiraj-raisai ke hari beri raja 
grahano irmia kahao.” The date is Samhat 1856. It refers to 
events in the Muhammadan war, and I have not yet discovered any 
corresponding section in the Benares text. The second MS. consists 
of 110 octavo pages, and is headed simply Samao Mahohe ko.” 
The title is given more fully at the end thus “ Sri Mahobe juddli 
raja ParimM Pritbiraj Maliobe-Ivliand varnanam Alha-Klumrl Chand 
Kabi viracliitam.” The date of the copy is 1881, Samhat. 

It omits the introductory legend of Anangpul and the Iron Pillar, 
with the genealogies of the Chandels and Banapliars, which constitute 
the two first cantos of the Benares MS., and relates instead how 
Prithiriij carried off Padmavati, the daughter of Prince Paditia-sen, 
from Samud-Sikhari, a strong fort in the east.* On his way back 
to Billi, he falls in with the Patluui forces under Sahah-ud-din and 
Momrea Khan of Khurasanf and defeats them with great loss. He 
is obliged however to leave 50 of his own wounded on the field, 
who with a few other Eajpnts under Gun-manjari, Kanak Siiih 
and Sardar lose their way and wander off to Mahoha, where they 
proceed to encamp in one of king ParmaFs gardens. All this is omit- 
ted from the Benares MS., the third canto of which begins in a very 
confused way with the arrival of the 50 woiinded men at Blahoba, 
The rape of Padmavati and the engagement with the Bliiharainadaiis 
receive only such casual mention as would be cpite unintelligible, if 
the other MS. had not supplied the missing details. 

From the 3rd to the 13th canto, the two narratives may be .said 
to coincide, since with the exception of a very few occasional lines, 

^ The date is given as 1130 Saka— Gyara Sai das his Sakha Sambat pari« 
mdnam— this mast be an error, unless some local era m intended. 

f In describing the Muhammadan army, occurs t-lio following lino, Panch 
sahas aswdr, agenti golam, i. 6000 horse and artillery innumerable. 
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the Mainpiiii BiS. contains nothing -which is not also.t.o ha found in 
the Benares BIS. It omits, howeverj a great deal j yet the excision 
is generalljpso cle-?erly made, that the loss would not he noticed, were 
there no other copy at hand for collation. Take the following pas- 
sage as a specimen (Blainpnri BIS. page 29). 

The army of the Chanhans has come ready for battle ; prepare 
ye to meet them. Leave untried neither charm nor spell, nor ailght 
else that may avail.” Spoke Queen Blalhan and said : Delay the 
battle, 0 king, for two months ; send Jaganak to summon Allian, and 
collect the materials of war.” All accepted the Queeii^s advice, say- 
ing, Blake proffers of friendship to Prithiraj, send Jallian to present 
him with a nazr, and invite him to an interview.” So they sent 
5000 leaves of betel, dm., These ten lines are coherent enongli, 

but in the Benares BIS., canto 8, they are widely scattered ; 20 addi- 
tional lines occur after the word ^ avail 70 after ^ war,* and 8 after 
^ interview,* 

The ^vay in which these two BISS, mutually supply each other’s 
deficiencies, while at first sight they appear altogether dissimilar, is 
highly interesting ; since it affords a complete refutation to a theory 
which lias prevailed in some quarters, viz. that such fragmentary 
pieces form the genuine Chand ballads, and that the complete poem 
is a much later and comparatively worthless compilatioiW The com- 
parison now made, shews in the clearest light that the two BISS, under 
consideration, and it may be presumed their fellowns also, have been 
extracted from someone large and ancient original; and that the 
great epic, in some such form as we see it in the Agra copy, is not 
an accretion of ballads, but the genuine production of a single poet, 
wdiich all later generations of hards have freely plundered. 

Wherever the two*BlSS. coincide, the verbal differences of reading 
are found to be very numerous ; as will appear from inspection of the 
following parallel passages, wdierein is described the commencement 
of Parmul’s attack on the 50 wounded Chanhans, W'ho had encamped 
in one of the royal gardens. 

In the list of offerings occur the words ^ badhiikh, barakshi the latter 
BO doubt is for 'barchltij a spear ; the former perhaps a corruihdoii of hadhaka, 
destructive, and the origin of the modern haM(l4h, a gun, the derivniion of 
which word has never before been ascertained. In the Benares MS. the 
corresponding word is maholzsh^ an ox. 
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Exti-aot from page 14 of Eaja Laksliman Sink’s MS. 

'5R^'^'?;TgcfW3r^rinf% 

?rWH^5p|^JT1T^?Tf TT 

XUTTC^K^ri’SJ' 

!5?ft?;5fTI<Tf%^TcIfT53T 
g?Tiff5Er '^'ir 

^mfcT ^XTT^ 

¥fWTcff^icrMlRf%^:s’ 
WT’sxTTTTT^in^i^sr 
ft$?:3iTcTTer?f3T5§%T5T 

C\ ; Vj . 

f?T%?;5rTcr^??^IT^?; 
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^3-li3:g-TlC'«T31’JrfiT^Tfe 

ai^MfcTfTrf^f^^Tfewfrfsc 

'Ers'lici-ErT-s:^ 

Here follows tlie co^rrespouding passage from canto HI. of tiie 
Benares MS. 

ig5^f^:5T¥Tr5f^T<Tf3f 

•S’f ^xn-sxw 

C3W CT^T’STO'^ 

*N 

^ ^ 

^'§m?5JTT5:sfiT?;5g^^r 

^fl'f^?rciff^^fl5'!itT^ 

Tlie present disjointed state of these poems, affords a very striking 
parallel to tlie supposed condition of the Homeric ballads, before they 
were reduced to a definite canon by Pisistratus ; and the Homer of 
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Rajpntuna is a title most applicable to Cliaiitl, ia a sense be^'ond tliat 
■\vliicli was originally intended. On conipariiig tlie above extracts, 
it will be seen, that eacli is largely explanatory of the otlier. The 
sliort Mainpuri MS., in several places, presents tbe preferable reading, 
and besides supplying tbe missing ball of one couplet, gives ten addi- 
tional lines wbicb obviate an awkward break in tbe narrative. There 
can be little doubt that every district in tbe North-West, if carefully 
searched, would yield some three or four similar fragments ; and it is 
obviously desirable that as many of these as possible should be collated, 
before the Society commits itself to the adoption of a standard text. 
In all cases, the actual transcript will be of modern date, but it may 
often have been taken from an older original than that which is re- 
presented by the complete copies of the poem. The settlement officer 
of an adjoining district has been, I believe, engaged for some time 
past in collecting such fragments of the Alha-Kliand, as are popularly 
current amongst the people in that neighbourhood, and proposes to 
give an English abstract of their contents. His main object is to 
illustrate the tone of local traditions 5 but there can be little doubt tliat 
the result of his enquiries will have large philological interest as well. 

A variety of causes combine to render it likely that many years 
will elapse before a satisfactory edition of the Prithiraj-rayasa can be 
prepared, Meanwhile, I propose to forward from time to time for 
insertion in the Society’s Journal, translations of such portions of the 
poem as seem to possess most intrinsic interest . That such a course 
will not be unacceptable to the small world of Oriental scholars, 
I infer from the remarks made by the learned and most observant 
censor of Indian literary progress, M. Garcin de Tassy, who in his 
interesting and exhaustive review for 1868, speaks of the Prithiraj- 
rayasa, in connexion with my proposal for its publication, as ‘ oiivrage 
cVune inestimable valeur, non seulement pour rhistoire, mais pour la 
philologie,’ and concludes by- expressing a hope ^ qiie ce poeine sera 
enfin edite, et qu’on songera aussl a en donner tine traduction com- 
plete accompagnee d’Maircissements satisfaisants.’ The completion 
of such a translation may he facilitated by my series of selections. 

As Alba and Hdal are far the most famous characters in the I^lalioba 
war, I proceed to translate the close of the second canto wherein they 
are first brought upon the stage. 
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Translation of the latter i^art of Ganto IL 

Thus lias 136611 told the MI genealogy of the Chandels and GS-ahar- 
wars till the incarnation of Valla and Salla in the K*ali Yiig of crea- 
tion.’’ Then the stout-hearted king listens while Vyfea declares 
their pedigree. The two heroes Salla and Valla are manifested 
in the Banaphar line. Chinta-mani in the hope of a son hecame 
absorbed in divine contemplation, and having with his own hands 
clean severed his head from his body, laid it at Bhava’s feet.* For 
the space of 12 years Chinta-mani had served Suva : Kali’s lord 
was gratified at his devotion and taking the head in his hands re- 
united it to the body. Ohinta-mani sprung to life again ; Shmbhu 
called him to his feet : “ I am well pleased with thee for ever, ask 

of me three boons.” Said Chinta-mani, “ The first boon, an army ; 
the Becoiid, gallant leaders ; and third, may the sovereignty remain 
for ever in the house of the Chandels.” “ In thy family, Chiata-maiii, 
brave heroes are bom, such as never have been, nor yet shall be. 
The boon that thou hast desired, I have granted and with a smile, 
the lord of the five elementsf vanished. 

Ill the palace of Chandra-brahmaJ fi.ourisbed Chinta-mani, a second 
Agastya, and by the grace of Siva began the series of the incarnations 
of Valla. After Chandra-braliina arose other glorious kings, and 
gallant heroes of the Banaphar line ever commanded tlieir armies. § 
Cliinta-mani and Sasipal served King Ohandra-brahma : when Jagat- 
brahma reigned, Makarand was his trusty counsellor. In the time 

Tlie oi’iginal stands thus : Apno sir chhin app kar kal bhu aga ai. Here 
app may be for apriej in which case will mean hands i or it maj^ stand for 
arPi when app har will be equivalent to arpan Tatrke. The four %vords at the 
end of the line are at first sight very perplexing ; but hal is little more than 
an expletive signifying well or clean, and hhti should be written hhava, the vowel 
having been substituted for the cognate consonant. 

f lord of the 5 elements. It might also also be rendered "lord of 

departed spirits but the former sense appears to me preferable j compare the 
opening lines of the Sakuntala. 

In the original, Ghandra-brahma is here called Sasi-brahma, and further 
on"," Yidhu-brahma ; Chandra, Sasi and Yidhu being synonymous terms. 
The text runs thus : Chinta-mani Sasi-brahma ghar bhaye pragati par wan : 
but this does not give a very satisfactory meaning, and therefore for p>ra,gaU 
I have substituted agati (Prakrit for Agastya as shewn by the name of a village , 
Agati-^arde on the borders of this district). Tlie difference between 
and ^31% is almost imperceptible. Parivdn stands of course for praindn. 

§ " Commanders of armies’ hrdddhihsh, for haldrl^^^^ rather an uii usual 

word. 
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of Bar-brnlnna Aiikur''^ was minister ; tlie advisor of Satya-lbraluiia 
was tlic bold Sada-Cliandra.f Tlie generous knight Allia was ennobled 
by the son of Kfrat. From Chandra- brahma to Ihinual, there was 
always a Banaphar in the king’s palace. Chinta-mani was famous on 
earth ; liis son was the bold Sasipal ; then came Ivripa-chund and 
Sabha-chand ; Sabha-chand’s son was tlie licrce ]\Iakarand. After 
him, the world-renowned Akriir, lie begat the heroic Abhayraj^ 
whose son was the valiant Makarand,- spoiling the enemy in the crush 

of battle:}: faithful servant of tlie Chandel king. His son was 

Hfpehand, perfect in mind and body, a fountain of joy. lie begat 
Santhira, the best of sons, of incomparable prowess on earth. Ilis son 
was Baghcl, winner of many spoils, and his son tlie famous eTasrath.§ 
To him were horn the twin lieroes, Alha and Udal, who, terrible 
in their wrath, subdued the whole world. In Dasaliar’s house were 
manifested the heroic pair Alha and IT dal ; in their persons Salla and 
Yalla became incarnate in the Banaphar line. Heaven was gracious 
to the land, gave them the arrow of Garnr, and for a second boon 
an army too vast to be numbered. Finding them ever wakeful to serve 
him with body and soul, Gorakbiuith bestowed upon them weapons 
of offence and defence, and made them immortal upon earth. The 
sons of Siiddh-Karan and Jain-Karaii were Budhjan and Janpal, to 
whom were horn in the world Mahipal and Biuivap;ih|[ *^Tlioy had 
only to shew themselves to secure submission, and kings obedient 
to their orders loved them as the apple of their eye. 

He who with attentive ears hears the origin of the family of 
Chandra-brahma, shall receive of Sri Padmavati fortune and success. 
He who thrice hears with attention the genealogy of Chandra-bralima, 
shall obtain whatever blessings are within the reach of hnninnity, 
shall have wife and children and all good things on earth, and no 

^ ‘ Ankur,’ This no doubt should bo Akrur^ a name which occurs lower 
down. 

f * Sada chandra,' This and Sahhd-chmnl, which occui's below, evidently 
denote the same individual : without reference to another MS. it is impossible 
to say which is the correct form. 

J Here I have omitted one line which defies all interpretation : 

It is probably corrupt. 

§ ‘ Jasrath.’ Called below Dasaliar. 

|j This couplet is obscure, and the words given as proper names may be 
only epithets , but MahipM and Bhuvapal are mentioned in a later canto as 
relations of Alha and Udal. 
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sickness shall ever approach his immaculate hody. Knowing this 
to he the reward, repeat the legend of the moon-god ; in no other 
way can such a result be obtained. Wealth shall abound, your house 
shall stand fast, and your’s shall be the victory in the battle. Who- 
ever shall thrice hear the legend of Chandra -brahma, though childless, 
he shall have a son with abundance of wealth in a strong house 
What Vyasa declared to Anangpal, that Ghand repeats to the king’s 
family.* Now the hardf relates in lengthened strain the war between 
the Chan dels and Chauhans. 

The subject of the third canto has been already indicated. Par- 
mal assembles a force of Chandels, Solaiikhis, Jadavs, Gaharwars, 
Gahlots, Bais Thakurs, Jhangras and Baghels against the 50 wound- 
ed Chauhans, and at length succeeds in cutting them to pieces, but 
not until his army has sustained a loss of 4000 men! The canto 
concludes as follows : 

Translation of the latter ^art of 

Alhan went home and there in the presence of Gdal declared his 
secret thoughts to his mother: “ The king is dull of soul ; tliis land, 
nay, the whole world knows it ; his judgment is gone, he listens only 
to B'lahiL^’ Bivalde, on hearing the sound speech of her son Alhan, 
said “ Ptegard not the errors of the king, but do your duty to your 
lord. Hanuman did his master faithful service; the whole world 
reverences Rtoa’s messenger. Though tlie king has lost his senses, do 
not you break his orders.” Alhan having heard his mother’s advice 
went to the Court. The king rose trembling, all the Ciiatidei princes 
made obeisance. Alhan enters the council-chamber and addresses 
Parmal : “ The wounded have been ■^vantouly slain, and their goods 
plundered. Cursed, cursed be the slaughter of the wounded, and the 
death of men whose lives should have been held sacred. Hear my 
warning, the name of Kshatriya has been disgraced.” Ail good 
men rejoiced as they heard Alban’s stern speech, but it fell as a 
thunder-bolt on the heart of the king. Says the king Mahil in a rage : 
“ Hear, son of Dasarath, you have spoken bitter words to a king, in 

' The king’s family.’ This I take to be meaning of the word rdivalj 
Prakrit for mjahulct. Or it may be simply * you,’ as murau. 

t * The bard.’ In the original ray, a word which most hlidts at the present 
day take as an affix to their name. 
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wliose power are all things.” Alhaii turned upon the king Bdahil 
with an ang'ry gdare in his eyesj king J?arimil siniledj wdiile his 
nobles grasped their bows. Not without calculation did Alhan re- 
prove the king : fate has had its course, who now can undo it? 

The only two Persian words in this passage are darbdr and hmndn. 
They are rather frequent in the earlier part of the canto, which 
contains the following : Imhm^ farmdn^ tegJi^ haghj arz, 

tamdsha. 

I cannot conclude this paper without one remark on a subject 
which I have handled so often, that I fear it has become tedious. 

I mean the comparative claims of Hindi and Urdu to be considered 
the vernacular of modern India. When I wrote the above trans- 
lations, I was in camp at a small town, or rather village, in the Blaiii- 
puri district. Finding my way through the text by no means clear, 
renqiiired if there in the place. It appeared that 

there was none. But iu the course of the morning, four shop-keepers 
from the bazar came in to see me, who said tliey had a taste for 
books. The passage was read aloud by one of the nuniher, and 
I found that all were able to follow the general meaning and, when 
any difficulty occurred, could offer some suggestion, which, however 
defective in accuracy of scholarship, was often conducive to the true 
interpretation. 1 have thus been enabled to present the translation 
in a more complete form than would, I believe, have been possible for 
any single unaided European scholar. Not one of my four friends was 
a professional Pandit, nor claimed acquaintance with any language 
beyond his own mother-tongue ; and it must further be remembered, 
that the Prithiraj-rayasa is a work of very considerable antiquity* 
I This little incident shews in the very strongest light, that Hindi is 
’still to the present day, and always has been, the real vernacular of 
‘ modern India, that is to say, the language ordinarily used by the 
middle classes and best understood by them. Urdu, no doubt, is 
largely spoken in the North-West Provinces, and has enriched collo- 
quial speech with many words which it would now be pedantry to 
condemn ; but precisely in the same way, English is largely spoken 
in the neighbourhood of Calcutta, and has had a deep intluence in the 
formation of the modern Bengali idiom. Yet English still remains 
a foreign language and so does Urdu. I conridoutly challenge my 
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kindly critic M. G-arcin de Tassy to produce a parallel instance on 
Ms side of tiie question, and skew liow, on finding some obscure Per- 
sian or Urdu book more tkan ke could manage, lie called in two or 
tkree ckaiice baniyas from the bazar, and received from them a satis- 
factory solution of Ms difficulties. Till this has been done, I must 
hold to my old convictions, and base thereupon a practical theory, 
vk, that popular education should be imparted through the medium 
of the vernacular Hindi ; and, if it is, as I believe it to be, desir- 
able to teach a second language, this foreign language should he not 
Urdu, the memorial of an obsolete dynasty, but, in accordance with 
immemorial Indian usage, the language of the dominant power, that 
is to say at the present time, English. 
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A Vocabulary of the Garo and Koncli Budects. No. 1, 


A Yocalnilary of the Garo and Konch Bialecris, h/ Xieufenani 
W. J. Williamson, Assistant Commissioner^ Garo Ilt-Us, 


One. 

S'd. 

Gasak. 

Two. 

Ginni. 

Dili. 

Three - 

Githam, 

Tin. 

Four. 

Bri. 

Char. 

Five. 

Band. 

Panch. 

Six. 

Dok. 

Choy, 

Seven, 

Chhinni. 

Sdt. 

Eight. 

Chet. 

At. 

Nine. 

Sikii. 

Nail. 

Ten. 

Chikih. 

Das. 

Twenty. 

Khol. 

KorL 

Fifty. 

Kholchan ginnichlif. 

Panchas. 

Hundred, 

Eichesd. 

Ek Sail. 

I. 

Ana. 

An. 

We. 

China. 

Nim, 

Thou. 

Na. 

Ni. 

He. 

Bi. 

Ua. 

They. 

Bisdn. 

ITjarim. 

Of me. 

Ahni. 

Ani. 

Of us. 

Chinni. 

Nilhm. 

Of thine. « 

Nanm. 

Nini. 

Of you. 

Nashahni. 

Nirimnf, 

Of him. 

Bmi. 

Hani. 

Of them. 

Bishohni. 

Hjiiruiini, 

Mine. 

Amii. 

Aui. 

Our. 

Chinni. 

Niihni. 

Thine. 

Nahni. 

Nini. 

Your. 

Ndonni. 

Nirtihni. 

His. ■ ■ 

Bmi. 

Haul. 

Theirs. 

Bishonni. 

Haruhni. 

Hand. 

Jak. 

Chak. 

Foot. 

Jdchok. 

Jdteii. 

Nose. 

Gin. 

Nakiih, 

Eye. 

Mukrun. 

Miikiin. 
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English. 

OciTO. 

Konch. 

Moutll*: 

Kushik. 

Kakham. 

Tootli. 

Wa. 

Phd. 

Ear. 

Nachil. 

Nakal. 

Hair. 

Khinnl. 

Khau. 

Head. 

Savhu. 

Dhakam. 

Tongue. 

Srf. 

Thelai. 

Belly. 

Bukma. 

Ok. 

Back. 

Janil. 

Kahjti. 

Iron, 

Sil. 

Loa. 

Gold. 

Sona. 

• Send. 

Silver. 

Biipa. 

Bdpa. 

Go. 

Bi^. 

Dei. 

Eat. 

Chh^. 

Sa. 

Sit. 

Asuh. 

Blostih. 

Father. 

Aja. 

Awa. 

Mother. 

Ama. 

Ame, 

Brother. 

Ada. 

Bhai. 

Sister. 

Ano. 

Janau. 

Man. 

Blande. 

Blarok. 

Woman. 

Blechiksa. 

Magjii. 

Wife. 

Jik. 

Jugjd. 

Child. 

Pisa. 

Sasa. 

Daughter. 

Denichikpisa. 

Blagjh sisa. 

Slave. 

NokhoL 

Ghulam, 

Cultivator. 

Gamm'mande. 

Grihastimurg, 

Shepherd. 

Blenda Bakwdl. 

Bhera Bakwal. 

God. 

Saljoh. 

Tshwor. 

Devil. 

Muttf. 

Why. 

Come. 

Biba. 

Phay. 

Best. , 

Ntohatta, 

Sahse Penim, 

Stand. 

Chdden. 

Kharatuh. 

Sun. 

Sal. 

Bashan. 

Bioon. 

Jajuh. 

Narek. 

Fire, 

WaL 

w^. 

Water. 

Chhi. 

Ti. 

House. 

Nok. 

Nok. 
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A Vocahdary of the Garo and Konch Bmlects. [No, 1, 


Bngluh, 

Horse. 

Cow. 

Bog. 

Cat. 

Cock. 

Buck. 

Ass. 

Camel. 

Bird. 

To die. 

To give. 

Bun. 

Up. 

Near. 

"Wlio. 

And. 

Yes. 

Bown. 

Far. 

Wliat. 

But. 

No. 

Before. 

BeMnd. 

Why. 

If. 

Alas. 

A father. 

Two fathers. 
Of a father, 
Fathers, 

Of fathers. 

To a father. 
To fathers. 
From a father. 
From fathers. 


Giivo, 

Gliora. 

Machii. 

Achak. 

Mehun, 

Bho. 

Bhoraja, 

Unknown. 

Bitto. 

Bho. 

Sum. 

Bbna. 

Thehri. 

Sakha. 

Shefah. 

Sa. 

Ara. 

Hoe. 

Khama. 

Chela. 

Ihhau. 


Buhja. 

Skuh. 

Jdman. 

Manna. 

Ba. 

Achai. 

Afasa. 

Afaginni. 

Afani. 

Afadhrah. 

Afadhrahni. 

Afaklio. 

Afadhrahklio, 

Afduikho. 

Aiadhrahkho, 


Konch, 

Chora. 

Machu. 

Kwai. 

Meyan. 

Thak. 

Hansak. 

Same as Bengali. 
Bitto. 

Thak. 

Thina. 

Lakhau. 

Tlialak. 

Kara. 

Bakan. 

Chan. 

Ara. 

Han. 

Kama. 

Jiinau. 

Atawa. 


Era. 

Age. 

Paso. 

Ataui. 

Jacli. 

Hai. 

Awagusiik. 

Awadaita. 

Awaui. 

Awahreh. 

Awabr^hni, 

Awani. 

Awabrbuui. 

Awujikih. 

ASvabRMUuJdcin. 
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English. 

Garo^ 

Konch. 

One daiigiiter. 

Demicbikplsa. 

Magjd sasa. 

Two daiigiiters. 

Bemicliikakginni, 

Magju sasa dnijim. 

Baiig'liters. 

Bemicliikdraii. 

Mcigju sasa gata. 

Of a daiigliter. 

Bemicliikni. 

Magju sasani. 

Of claiigliters. 

I) emicliikdranni . 

Magjii sdsa gatanf. 

To a daiigliter. 

Bemicbikkbo. 

Magjd sasani. 

To claiigliters. 

Bemicliikclranklio. 

Magjd sasa gatani. 

From a daiigliter. 

Bemicliiknikbo. 

Magjd sasani jikin. 

From claiigliters. 

I) emi cbikdramiiklio. 

Magjd sasa gatani jikin. 

A good man. 

Maude nama. 

Murg penim. 

Two good men. 

Maude akgiiini nama. 

Miirg ddi jiin penim. 

Grood men. 

Mandenama dliran. 

Murg penim gata. 

Of a good man, 

Nama mandeni. 

Murg penim ni. 

Of good men. 

Nama inande dliranni. 

Murg penim gatani. 

To a good mam 

Nama mandeklio. [kko. Miirg penira ni. 

To good men. 

Nama mande dbranni- 

Murg penim gatiim. 

From a good man. 

Nama mandeni klio. 

Murg penim nijikin. 

From good men. 

Nama mandedranniklio. Miirg |)enim nijikiii. 

A good woman. 

Naina micliiksa. 

Magjii penim. 

Good women. 

Nama micliikdran. 

Magjd penim gata. 

A bad boy. 

Pisa aksa namja. 

Sasa gusuk nagta. 

A bad girl. 

Micliikpisa aksa namja. 

Magjd sasa gusuk nagta 

Good. 

Nama. - 

Penim. 

Better. 

?? 


Best. 

’ " ■ .3 3 ■ 

35 - 

Comparison formed tliiis, — • 


A good man. 

Nama mande. 

Murg penim. 

A better man. 

fiidibd nama mande. 

lyaiu clniy la penim 
murg. 

The best man. 

rndibananibatta mande. Sab se la penim miirg. 

':Higk 

Cliua. 

Clida. 

Iliglior, 

Indiba ckiia. 

Tyani ebay fa c?bda. 

Higliest. 

Indiba cMbata. 

Sab se fa cliua. 

A liorse. 

Gliora maiisa. 

Gliora gusuk. 

One bull. 

Macliiibi ja mansa. 

Bamra gusuk. 

A dog. 

Acliak nmnsa. 

Kwai gusuk, 


i 
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/i Vocalnihmj of the Qafo .and Konch Dialects. [No. Ij 


English. 
One male goat. 
A male deer. 

A mare. 

A cow. 

A bitcli. 

A slie-goat. 

A female deer. 
Horses. 

Bulls. 

Dogs. 

Bitclies. 

Goats. 

Deer. 

I am. 

Thou art. 

He is. 

We are. 

You are. 

'They are. 

I was. 

Thou wast. 

He was. 

We were. 

You were. 

They were. 

Be. 

To he. 

Being. 

Having been. 

I may he. 

I shall he. 

Beat. 

To heat. 
Beating. 
Having heaton. 


Garo. 

Dohok bij^ manga. 
Machuk hija. 

Ghoil hima. 

Machii hima, 

Achak hima. 

Dohok himd. 
Machuk hima. 
Ghora dhrah. 
Macliiihija dliran. 
Achak diiran. 
Achak hima dhrah. 
Dohok dhrah. 
Machuk dhrah. 

Aha hoh. 

N'a hoh. 

Biya hoh. 

China hoh. 

Nashoh hoh. 
Bishoh hoh. 

Aha duha miih, 

Na duha muh. 
Biyh dtih^i muh. 
Chihd duha muh. 
Nashoh duha muh. 
Bishoh duha muh. 
Hoha. 

Hoh^. 

Hone. 

Hohimtih. 

Ah^ hohi mamia, 
Ah4hohua. 

Dok. 

Dolma, 

Poke, 
poke muh. 


Konch. 

Punih panta giisuk»' 
Macliuk panta. 

G'hora mhgjh. 

Maclui ghi. 

Kwai magjiij or kwai 
jiibura. 

Piirnin panti. 

Machuk phiiti. 

Ghora gate! 

Maclui bnllnd gatii 
Kwai gata. 

Kwai rnagjh gatii, , 
Piirun gata. 

Machuk gata. 

An dohnii. 

Ni doh. 

Ha doh. 

Niih dohna. 

Ninth doh. 

Hjaruh doh. 

An tohba. . 

,Ni tohba. 

Ifa tofiba. 

Nun tohba. 

Niruh tohba. 

Jiriih tohba. . 

Doha. 

Doha, 

Done. 

Dohimoh, 

An don mdn£ ■ 

Ah, dona. 

Tok. ' 

'Tolmi, : 

Toke. 

.■'.Tokemuhr' 
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English. 

Gara, 

KoncJi, 

I am. beating. 

i^ha dokuha. 

An toktii. 

-T}ioii:beatest, 

Na clokuna. 

Ni toktii. 

He beats. 

Biya dokuha. 

Ha toktii. 

We are beating* 

China dokiiha, • 

Niih toktii. 

Yon are beating. 

Nashoh dokiiha. 

Niriih toktii. 

They are beating. 

Bishoh dokiiha. 

Hjaruh toktii. • 

I beat. 

i^ha dokna. 

An tokna. 

I was beating. 

A'na dokiihamiih. 

An toknhba. 

I bad beaten. 

Aha clokamuh. 

An tokbamiiS- 

I may beat. 

Aha doknabadiind. 

An toknibatoa. 

I sliall beat. 

Aha dokniia. 

An tokna. 

I sbonld beat. 

Aha doknamnh. 

An toknamiih. 

I am beaten. 

Aha cloka niahchajok. 

All tok misasi. 

I was beaten. 

Aha dok manclidbajok. 

xAn tok masapaisf. 

I sliall be beaten. 

Aha dok manchaiuia. 

All tok niasana. 

I go. 

Aha riahna. 

An laina. 

Thou goest. 

Na riiiha. 

Ni laitii. 

He goes. ' 

Biya iiiiha. 

Ha iaitii. 

I went. 

Aha riahjok. 

Ah laisi. 

Thou wentest. 

Na riahjok. 

Nl.laisi. 

He went. 

Biya riahjok. 

Ha laisi. 

Go. 

Biah. 

Lai. 

Going. 

Biaha. 

Lainiyai, 

Gone. 

BiaSe. 

Laimuh . 

What -is .your name... ? 

Nahi mai Binnin ? 

Niiii ata iniih ? 

How old is the horse? la ghora basik bilsi 
sail!? 

r gliora koy bossorni. 

How far is it from here Kaslimii* basik shela? 
to Cashinir ? 

Kashmir bisin janii ? 

How many sons are 

Nahf an i noko basik pisa 

Nini awcini nokai koy 

' there iny our father^s 

nihnde aksa ? 

jon sasa murg ? 

ho.'ttse ?, . 



T have, walked a„,long 

Dal and chelasani rua-, 

Tini an panai durni ji« 

way to-day. 

ini ribajok. 

kin lajiim paisi. 

The son of my micleiLhi aunni pisa ua .mi- 

Alii tiantini sasawa i 

is married to her 

chiksani anaklio jik 

magjuni janaii joni 

sister. 

dohjok. 

biya raksi. 


English. Garo. Ronch. 

In the house is tlic Nokiiina gliora gupuk- N()k hliituro gliurc 
saddle of the white ni jiii diiria. niyaiii jin toa. 

horse. 

Put the saddle on hisBiui jauila jin gatbo. IJaiu kunjiiai jin lakiui, 
back. 

I have beaten his sonBina pisako ami bane Udini sasawrat an puuai 
with many stripes. doketa. toka suksi. 

He is grazing the cat- ILldeu sakaii luiudui Iliikan kariiW'dy inacliii 
tie on the top of the mogii tuna. datantu. 

hill. 

He is sitting on a horse Uki bol Jahih ghorau IJ a pfiuclmuai ghorau- 
undcr that tree. asahe diihii. wai nuisuhay tantu* 

His brother is taller Biui add biiuabi giipa- UYuii blu'ii uani jhunow- 
than his sister. naba dlrala. niba nuilii. 

The price of that is Uaui diim gonsa adiilli. UViui dam diii taka ok 
two rupees and a ad nil i. 

half. 

My fatlier lives in that Hai Ha nok chonau IJ a nok piilawe ani awa 
small house. ahiu afii duhd. tohd. 

Give this rupee to him. T diiiia biko ron. ! taka uani lakha. 

Take those rupees from T dtina bicha rabha. T taka liau i la. 

him. 

Beat him well and Biko name dokbo ruailyani khiib tok ara klui- 
bind him with ropes, bagacha kha donbo. riigati khaituu. 

Draw water from the Khiia niklio clu khobo. Khuaiii tika khon. 
well. 

Walk before me. j^hniskuh ri, Ahii ago ie. 

Whose hoy comes he- Saiii pisa nahui jamimii Chani sasa niui pase 
hind you? ribaiiha? paitu? 

From whom did you Hako sanikho brira ? Haii chani gatai purla- 
buy that ? taiic ? 

From a shop-keeper Shohni dukandar su bri- Ganwni dukaiidar iiiyai 
of the village. ra. purhitanai. 
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1869.] Tefct and Tr(mslation of 

TeM' cmd ' Translation of BadcmchJialmT Inscription. By 
Pkata^paghanbea GhoshAj B. a. 

[Received IStli Mai’cli, 1869.] 

Tlie copper-plate inscriptioiiy a translation of wliicli is liereto ap- 
pended, was presented to the Society in February, 1867 by Mr, 
Webster, Collector of Balaiidsbahar. ile says, it was found in a 
ruined giirliee situated in inouzali Manpur, pergimna Agoiitlia. The 
inscription records the grant of a village named Gandavd made by 
one Ananya to a brahman of the Vdtsa Gotra. The grant was iiiacle 
in tlie vernal egiiiiiox of Samvat 1233.*.. The engravers were 
Ihjastlias., 

plate is in tolerable preservation, and measures 1 foot 9 inches 
by 1 foot 1 inch. It would have been a iiseful link in the chain of 
Indian history of the time of the first Mahoinedan invasion, if soiiig 
coins or otlier inscriptions were forthcoming as corroborations of the 
dates and the names of kings immortalized in this plate, ^ut as it 
is, tlie plate is a solitary landmark in the history of Kalincja^ a name 
that conveys to the mind of the reader a vague notion of the sea-coast 
on the south of Bengal. The most inexplicable fact connected with 
this plate is, that it was found so high up near Balandsliahar. 

Kalinga has iio representative in the coin cabinet, unless under 
some other name ; and the names of the kings Govinda, Chandraka, 

. Bhojadeva, Vikramaditya and Ananga.though occurring in many dynas- 
ties, are never coupled with the Kalinga country or the llodra family, a 
family quite unknown in the history of the Deccan, Kalinga extend- 
ed over a large tract of country from Orissa to the .Nilgiris, It was 
never owned by a single sovereign. Different parts of it were at the 
same time owned by several potentates, and the Kodra dynasty was 
one of those petty chiefs. The kings of Orissa, for a long time in 
the tenth, eleventh, twelfth, and thirteenth centuries, called them- 
selves sovereigns of Kalinga and Karnata {Kalinga nwca hoti Karnate- 
svam)j though it is known, they had little to do with Karnata, which 
hud its own kings. Such assumptions of sovereignty over dominions 
which kings do not possess, are not rare, llodras probably owning a 
small part of Kalinga, assumed the wlioie. 

This race of kings is quite unknown, unless the reading of the 
name is found fault with ; and I admit, it may be read otherwise. 


22 . Text and Trmslation of Balandsliahm' Imeriftion* [No. 

The reading of the letters is very dubious, and it is painful 

to observe that the two principal names (of the place and of the 
family) which make the record important, are imccrtaiii ; so is also 
the date, the plate at that part being partly destroyed by time, and two 
letters are missing. The name of the family wlucli was at first read 
as Eodra, on second thought appears to be something different. It is 
most like Yodit ; hut the final t (?r) of the previous verb being 

combined with it, as it is in the inscription, would not appear so. 
It is spelt as if it were dfo (^), the final t («|;) being changed into d (i^), 
and j (^), as a matter of course, goes under it. The simple rules of 
Sandhi must, however, change the final t (jQ into / (of), and not into 
d (■^) as it appears. On the other hand again, the word Todiit does not 
begin with a (^) but a ('Sf) y. The reading then is evidently some- 
thing else. Does the word stand for the Ealitor dynasty, a family 
that ruled at ICanouj, and one of whose princes Govindacliandra 
reigned at about the time of the inscription, and whose name appears 
in the Fyzabad inscription (J. A. S. B., vol X. p. 98) and also on 
coins ? 

The letters which wmi’e construed to be the uanio of the country 
Kalinga are very ambiguous and illegible. But considering the 
rude stage of the art of engraving, the much ruder instruments 
then in use, and the ignorance of the engravers, it may be safely 
assumed that the ^ there stands for if and as tlio compound letters are 
not distinctly written, the iri maybe said to represent Tims we 
have the name of Kalinga. With the other reading of Kardditlm., 
( ) however the passage explains itself equally well. The 

passage translated reads thus with Kallnjia, 

Tlieu from the sacrifices of the vircunus king of Kalinga, was 
horn Auaiiga, the chief of kings, full of prowess, and splendour.’^ 
With Kmmhtlia^ however, it reads as follows : — 

^ Then from him was born Ananga, the chief of kings, full of 
prowess and splendour, (as well becomes) the younger brother of 
(Yudishthira) Dliarmaraja.’ 

In the former reading, we have to supply an d t to while for 

the second wc have to assume a comparison. In cither case, however, 
to give sense, the d T after must be changed to*"T. . "" 

The grant records the names of princes of two distinct families, 
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1869.] . Text ami Transhticm of BalandsJiakar Inscnjjtion. 

thougli they. are all grouped under tlie same family name. Tlie record, 
goes backwards to the f ourt eentli crowned bead from tbe donor. It 
begins wdtli Cbaiidraka wbo, it appears, must . have been eitiier tbe,. 
founder of tbe family, or was distingiiislied for some meritorious act. 
If tbe family name be Rabtor, Cbandraka must have transfeired dbe 
seat of government from Kanouj, and established bimself- in tbe new 
city. Tbe seventh linear descendant from Cbandraka is Haradatta, 
whose brother Bliogaditya or HomMitya succeeded Mm. Tbe name 
of this prince again is not clear, it may be read Bliogaditya or Hoina- 
ditya. His nepbevr Sri-kuladitya followed him to the throne. After 
him, came Vikramaclitya, tbe son of Haradatta. The last named 
prince was dethroned, it appears by bis brabniaii minister, Yubiipati 
wbo, on ascending the throne assumed the more royal name of Padma- 
ditya. Padmaditya is tbe founder of a line, and the fourth from him 
is Ananga, tbe donor of tbe village. 

Tbe nameS' stand thus : 

1. Cbandraka. 

2. Dbaranivaraba. 

I 

8. Prabbasa. 

i 

4. Bbairawa. 

I 

5. Rudra.^' 

1 , 

6. Govindai^ja (surnamed Yasorapa.) 


7. Haradatta. 8. Bbogaditya. — 

I I 

10. VikramMitya. 9. Srikuladitya. 

Brahman Minister. 

11. Yubiipati (Padmaditya) 

12. Biiojadeva. 

• ■ ! 

lor Sabajaditya. 

14. Ananga. 

The "^inscription is in modern Sanscrit, and tbe cbavaciers belong 
0 the period immediately succeeding tllat of tbe Kutila inscription^ 
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Text and Translation of BalandsJiaJiar ] nsrrij>iion. [iN’o. ly 

of tliG tenth century. The elate assigncil to the. insi’.riptioii h conjee-’ 
tiiral, as the plate at that part is defaced by rust. The words chairly 

recognizable are the space iulerveiiiug is just 

suiiicient for tliree letters. 

The faint impression of the first is something like -^ly but the last 
traceable is- a The intermediate has evidenily a rcplut on it. The 
combination would evidently be Wiiicli may bo interpreted as 

a misspelling of The interchange of W. and is not un- 

precedented with the scribes and engravers of this plate. The xeij 
first couplet of the inscription has a similar error, is spelt 

with a dental .9 ^ at the end. There are many such errors ; in some 
passages the final d has taken the place of a visargrf^ the two dots 
of which when joined, resemble the d I. The inscription uses tliree 
different forms of the palatal and the distinclion of the dental 
n ■sr and dental t W is not at all preserved. The Kntila forms 
of hha^ Iia>j dha, grf, and cerebral ??r/, are perfectly preserved in the 
cliaracters of the inscription, though the compound of the cerebral 
•n Ti? with y ^ is like tliat of the modern Nagri W. The form 
however, appears once for uga. At some places, the dental s ^ is 
of the modern form, and at others as old as that of the Vallabhi 
plate of Giijrat. JBIut is ol the Allahabad Gupta form. The initial 
i and e are of a very old type, vUnd it is curious to observe how 
characters of very different autirpiity are promisciionsly used. 

The language of tho inscription is not at all pure and chaste. 
Grammatical errors, especially misapplications of caso-terminaiions, arc 
common. It is interesting to note that the inscription begins with a 
descriptive character, the personages are described in the third person ; 
but as it comes to the close, the method of reported speech is dis- 
continued. The writer confounds the sayings of the kings with 
his own, and it is very difficult to render the passages. This is 
mainly due to the want of the signs of rj[uotation in Sanscrit 
Grammar. The language is very like that of many other grants by 
similar petty chiefs. The last five lines are identical with those of 
Valavarrna Deva, Virasningha Deva and Pratapadhavata Deva, 
(Compare A. B. vol. IX. p. 402, J. Am. 0. Soc.. vol. YL pp. 
588-548.) 5 
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Teanslation. 

1, Om. Sal iitatioii to Kasivisves vara. Salutation be to tbe God 
of gods (Siva), to tlie donor of all that is desirable, to him, by wltose 
eight forms tbe tliree worlds are enveloped, 

2. Praise be to moon-like Sarasvati, tbe fountain of nectar and 
tbe destroyer of darkness of previous (life), beaiitilier (as a lotus) 
of tbe ocean of eloquence. 

8. Those brahmans bless, from whom, even earth (land) given with 
devotion waits on tbe donor in tbe forms of gold and jewels, 

4. Donations destroy sin and afford victoiy in this vrorld, Tbe 
donor is sufficiently blessed by gifts and donations to them (brahmans). 
Vipras purify tbe sin of their donor and tbe good solely engaged in 
their (brahmans’) worsliip are blessed. ■ 

5. There was a king named OliandraJca^ renowned chief of the 
Rodra family. His son was Bharanivardha and his (son) was named 
Frahlmsa, .. . 

6. From Min was a king named Bliaimva^ and from him again, was 
hing Miulra^ fierce as the Miulra, Next, his son Oovindaraj (surnanied) 
the Yasorapa of irresistible will, became king. 

7. His son named Saradatta became king. Then was born 

by whose own mountain-like bodj-.the immersed 
earth was recovered. ■ 

8. His younger brother Sriman Bliogdditga succeeded him a king, 
seeing whom men believed the day was two sighted. SriJciddditgadeva 
powerful as night, son of his younger brother came on next. 

9. Haradatta’s son on coming to age assumed the name of Vil.rama- 
ditga. He was iiiiequally virtuous. His brahman minister Sriman 

more wonclerfuF^ he, ascended the throne, under the 
name of Padmadity a, the celebrated lord of the world and JmJgatree 
of all riches. The irregular and formidable will of time ivas gained, 
and before illness (death) came on, his unblemished glory, more ilius- 
trioiis than the autumnal moon, the jasmine and the lily, w^as published. 

10. From him was horn the ruler of the earth named JBliojadeva^ 
profound in war and the most valorous of heroes in the field of 
battle. After him reigned Saliajdditya the king of kings, whose go- 
vernor of the liquor of riches was Ranavir as wise as Kesava ; by whom 
(Sahajaditya) the sunken earth was rescued from the ocean and 
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clierisliecl, as it was raised hj tlie tortoise (incaniatioii) and scorclied 
by whose power (liis) enemies could not prosper, 

11. From him was Ananga^ the chief of kiiigs^ full of prowess and 
splendour, (as well becomes) the yoiiiiger brother of (Yudishtira 
Dharmaraja.) He learnt from great rishis (tliat) the presentation of 
land is the best of all gifts. Having been convinced that this gift is 
the best of all, he searched for a proper donee. 

12. There is JPalhala, a brahmana of the Gonda family, son of 
Vishnu and grandson of Sadhala, of Yatsing’otra and of five pravaras, 
kulin, the foremost of the meritorious. Vileing accpiaiiited with this 
donee, the lotus-eyed monarch granted the village of G aiidva to him 
at tiro time of the equiiiox and at a fortunate moment seated with 
his face towards the east. This village, properly hedged by long 
prescription, is to be enjoyed hy him as long as the moon, the stars 
and the sun shine. 

13. To the future kings of this family, having made my palms 
folded under my forehead, and having phicctl the two hands together, I 
say, do not reverse this Stimna. 

14. Many lands were given by Sagvara and other kings, but his is 
the plough who owns the lands. Ho who encroaches the land given hy 
himself or others, becomes a beast so long as unnatural events do not 
happen. 

15. He who receives lands and he wdio gives tliem away, both 
performers of pious deeds, always go to paradise. 

Written by Gadejaha, grandson of Btjana^ a kayastha of the 
Mathura family, and Videsmra^ son of Sridliara of the Jagar family. 
Inscribed hy our graver in Samvat 1233, Yaisiikha, 

Transcription of the Inscription in Devaniigii. 

I ii 'sr^rfsf! w 

II 'sr?r- 
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11 cfQTT^Ksr 

^ O', 

TS^rWI 5rT?T wg- 

^TSfTT ^jt^r^TTITVr^^^rTf^trfcT; I 'f?;^=^5TT?T^5r 
, cT^ ^ ^?ftT II ^TcTf%«-W^rf^^T HWfSI’f 1 

fl'snjj ^-ScfT ^ TO’f 11 cr^'5! ■^STT’^fSTT 

I ^ ^f*!T irai! ii 

i^^cj^sr: ^rif^g^tjRvr! 

f?: 11 ^'ST wt% ^^r^TT^Twix fw* 

WJ?Tf^(S5rT?TT 11 f%T?5Bfq'W: ^'tJTIST^ M^TXfcX; J 

xj^rf^fsr Tfa- fWfXt^fww^: ii ^xm^TW?:!^- 

^Tf^^f%m?JH'5r^3r?'si:T5r?T ^fxcf ^tcxt¥- 

11 cf?5XT^JT¥ WlXT^T fw^cX: | ^TTJTJTTIf - 

^ 0\ ^ 

^fixanj %X^flTffT 11 cTcT: Wl'srif^W^XXWO'^f^ I 

Ov N# 

?;^CT w ^cnwsrf?!:^#? ii '^acr ^5i|crT t^r ?xTi ?r- 
’^JT’tT^'VT I •^^JTT^T ¥5;x l^wtl^ScXX 'ST’^XT I SfW WWTXT- 
-Sf II cXcf^^T'fWT^xS'T ^5[5fT¥- 

^- \ l^i^¥ai ^*ir^ ^f^tx 11 -^r 

55fl^T^TTrJTW^: I ^x^f ^^ftxfcl wwx cfcf! XTI^fTf^nX^crjl 

■mfm ^x^x^t f^tx f^w ^^xff w^- 1 tx^x 

11 TT^ qw?;^^wx f^^xpf ^JUXXXJtft: II 55:?f 

Txx'^fixfcx ’wxx^x ^X3ix ^x^?ix=^^! I ^i^^wrfx jr?f gx ^xix 

11 ^wx’^x ^x% I trxm^ HT- 

^wxcx^r'tixtx^cx: 11 ^X’W’^WX^^RX^^EXXfl-srsTir c^^x ^x- 
W - 11 Vlf^tx ^ifJXTTX^! I W’^X 

cxx'^ 11 cx^xw^^^xfix xiT^'ix 51 sEifw^^cxji g^fwI^siT ^mx 
TX^^! ^XXX^ZXf^fif! 1 W 5X^ wxt cl^ cX^ 11 

^TXXTC^mxgx ix^^ci ^15«i5:x I ^fci5q^mH-^x^xf%^xw^x^cr- 
II HfcXJjr^xfcI W WfsT ^l?r^f?X 1 ^«X tl ¥ig]- 

^flx^f^TExtx ’^raxwTffl^ ii f^fxsex flx-^?;x5^?x¥f^5itr’^ 

?r^x sxxjr^x^g-^ ^i5j5:T<*xw5r II ^T-^^x:^f%- 

11 5EX-^5x^’sr^xf^' sn^f^sR ^i^xcr ^cxxf^x n tixx^ 'wii 
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In a former paper on the history of the Burma race, it has been 
stated thiit the Malia-lla-dza-weng relates that king Kyaii-tswa, 
youngest son of Na-ra-thi-ha-pa-te who reigned at Pii-gan, was 
dethroned and eveiitiially murdered by three brothers of Shan race 
in the year 660, being 1268 A. 

Tlie story of these three brothers is thus related : In the reign 
of “Na-ra-thi-ha-pa te, surnamed Ihi-rak-pye-meng, the Tsau-bwa or 
Chief of Bhein-na-kha, a small Shan state, died, leaving two sons. 
They (quarrelled regarding their inheritance, and the younger, named 
Theing-kha-bo fled into Burma, where he settled at Myin-tsamg, 
some thirty niiles south of the present city of Ava, For many years 
an immigration of the Shan or T’hai race had been going on into 
the valley of the Irawati. They had established an independent 
kingdom, in the upper portion of the country, and about the begin- 
ning of the thirteenth century of the Christian era, had poured into 

TJiere is, as lias before been raeiitioned, a discrepancy of seven years 
between this date, and tliat obtained by the total imniber of years of 
tlw vQly;m of the kings of Fiigaii, ending with that of Kyaa-tswa. I have, 
Ijowevor, considered itPetter to uccepfc the year given in the text of the Maha- 
K;i.-d'//L-weng, namely 660 of the Burmese era (= 1298 A. D.) as the year 

when tlie three Shan brothers commenced to reign. 
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Assam. J")n.riiig iliat jwiod also, ilicy luul, by their nnml>crs and 
tlioir superior energy, gradually acquired eonsiderali)lc iidiueuce 
witliiii tbe kingdom of Burma. The young Slian Prirn'c, llieivfore, in 
coming to Burma, probably settled ’^vhere a colony Ifis own race 
already existed. He married, and bad tbree sons and a daugbler. 
The sons were named A-tlumg-kha«ya, IIa-dza-theng~gyaig and Tlu- 
lia-thu. His daughter’s name is not mentioned. Theing-kha-bo so 
managed that his three sons were taken into tlie royal service, and 
they became great favourites with the king. After the death of 
Ta-ruk-pye-meiig, his son and successor Kyau-tswa also favoured the 
Shan youths. Tiic eldest A-theng-kha-ya received the district of 
Myin-tsaing as governor thereof; Ila-dza-theng-gyan received 
Mek-kha-ra ; and Thi-ha-thii received Peng-lay. The three brothers 
became rich and powerful. Their sister, whose name is not given, 
was married to Prince Thi-ha-thu, the second son of Ta-ruk-pye-meng, 
who was accidentally killed in Pegu. 

The three Sluin brothers after liaving deposed and murdered king 
Kyau-tswu, lived at Myin-tsaing in royal state, and govitrnod each 
liis own province. TIio elder alone had a nnud palace dciu'ding his 
superior position. Queen Tsaii, the widow of I^a-ra-thi-ha-pa-t^, 
who had suggested the conspiracy against Kyau-tswa, her step-son, 
retired to Pii-gfm. The eldest son of Kyand.swa, nainetl Tsuu-nhit 
was allowed to live in the ancient palace at Pii-gau, with the title of 
king. A younger son, Meng-Slicng-tsaii, ^vas made governor of the 
district of Tha-ret.*^' 

At this time the whole of the Shan slates, east of the Ivawati, 
were independent, as also were Mogonng, Mo-nhyiu, Ku-ie, and other 
states, west of the river. The three brothers who now represented 
the ancient Burmese monarchy, had authority along the course of 
the river Irawati as far south as Tlui-ret. It is doubtful whether 
they held authority in Toungu. The descendant of the ancient 
kings, Tsau-tiliit, was allowed to live quietly at Pagan, wliore lie 
died ill the year 687. And it may be mentionod hero, that his ,son 
Tsau-mwonnit was also allowed to live quietly at Pugiui. He died 
in the year 730 (A. D. 1368) being the last of the Pngan dynasty. 

In the meantime the three Shan brothers with their eapital at 
* This statement will be noticed siibsoqueni.lv. 
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Mjiii-tsaing ruled over what temtorj remained of the Burmese 
feing’dorn. The youngest brother Thi-ha-thdj snrnamed Ta-tsi-sheng, 
%?ho was destined to transmit the throne to his posterity, at least 
during half a ceiitiiiy, married a queen of the deceased Kyaii-tswa, 
named Meng-tsaii*ii, and called in history Bwa-Tsau. Tive years after 
the brothers had established their power, the second brother Ea-dza- 
tlieng*gyan died. Some ^^^ears later or in 672, Thi-ha-thii poisoned 
his elder brother A-theng-kha-ya, and then succeeded to the sole 
power. 

In the year 671, Tbi-ha-thu had searched for a suitable position 
on which to build a new city. He selected that upon which the 
city of A-wa or Ava, was afterwards built. Bnt supernatural 
obstacles prevented the work from being accomplished. Being then 
guided towards the south, in digging for the foundation of a pagoda, 
a golden plant ill flower was discovered. The king was then coii- 
vineed that this was a fortunate spot whereon to build a city. The 
city was therefore built in the year 674 (A. D. 1312), and' called Pan-ya 
from the golden flower having been there obtained. The name was 
gradually changed into Peng-ya. Tiie city was also called Wi-za« 
ya-p'd-ra. 

King Thf-ha-thd Ta-tsi-sheng was now publicly married to 
Queen Bwd-tsau, widow of king Kyau-tswa. She was a daughter of 
Ta-riik"pye-nieng by one of the inferior Queens, and consequently 
half sister to Kyau-tswa. She resided at Pugan. On her arrival at 
Pan-ya, she performed with the king the usual royal ceremonies of 
formal entrance into the palace, enthronement beneath the umbrella, 
and solemn pouring out of water. The palace life was now ordered 
ill every thing according to the ancient customs of the kings of Pugan. 
The son of the Queen by the late king Kyau-tswa, named H-za-nd, 
was adopted by Thi-ha-thd, and declared Ein-slid-meng or Crown- 
Prince. The sons born to Thi-ha-thii by Queen Bwa Tsau were 
Kyau-tswa and Nau-ra-hta. To complete the king’s happiness and 
confirm his royal title, if that wore necessary, a white elepohant 
was captured in the forests and brought to the city. From this 
event the king assumed the title of Ta-tsi-sheng. He married a 
second Queen, or now gave high rank to his previous wife. She was 
of Shan race. She had given birth to a son, A-theng4dia-yd (so 
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called after bis paternal iinelo) and nained also Nga-y woni-iigai and 
Tsan-ywon; also to a dangliter Tsan-pu-lai. This daughter was 
married to Pweng-bla-u, wbo was made governor of Toiiiig-dweng\ 
and wbo probably belonged to tbe ancient royal race. 

The king notwithstanding the precautions lie laid taken, became 
alarmed at the supposed designs of bis sons by his two chief 
Queens. The two elder princes, the Crown Prince and i\-theng- 
kha-ya, kept large bodies of armed men in the provinces tliey 
governed. A-theng-kha-yii at length received, either apparently or 
really, against the wish of his father, tlie province of Tsa-gaing. 
Immediately after taking possession, he declared himself indepen- 
dent, with a large tract of country under him to tlie nortlnvard. 
This is said to have been acconiplished about the year 677 (A. I). 
1315). King Thi-ha-thu Ta-tsi-slieng reigned altogether fourteen 
3 ’’ears, ten of ■which were passed at liis own citj’ Pa,n-ya. The liisto- 
rian thus sums up the character of this king: He was very 
sngacious. He loved his sons, and behaved so as not to offend any of 
them. Towards other countries he beliaved as one would, if placed 
over a hot fire. To his own subjects as to a cool jar of 'water jilaced 
in one’s embrace.” He died in the year 684. 

Thi-ha-thii Ta-tsi-sheng was succeeded by Iris adopted son ir-ssa-nig 
son, as has already been stated, to the deposed king K}'an-tswtL 0^-za- 
iki s half hi other Ivj’ amt swti, offspring of the niarriagc of Iris mother 
Pvci-Jsaxi with kiiig JLlu-ha-thii, after a time liegau to iiitrigiie 
against him, and acquired great influence. He is said to have possessed 
five white elephants, wdiich is considered a sure sign of rightful 
kinglj" power. U-za-na, however, reigned for twenty years and then 
announced his wish to devote himself to religion. He abdicated, the 
throne by going out from the palace by the westeni 
half brother Kyau-tswa entered by tlie eastern gate. If-za-na retired 
to a monastery, and afterwards became a hermit in a forest of the 
province of Mek-klia-ra. 

Kyan-tbwa who took the name of Nga-tsi-slicng, from tlie five 
white elephants he owned, ascended the throne in the year 704 . 
Jealous of the independent kingdom established by liis iudf brotlier 
A-tdieng-kha-ya Tsan-ywon at Tsa-gaing, be, before comiug to the 
throne, laid tried to have him assassinated. The [dan, imwever, failed, 
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and during liis reign j lie does not appear to haYe been strong enough 
to interfere with the dynasty of his relations at Tsa-gaiiig. This 
king reigned only eight years. 

He was succeeded by his son, also named Kyan-tswa, who arsceiided 
the 'throne in the year 712. This king* married a daugliter of the 
goyernor of Tha-ret. called Tha-ret-meng-sheng-tsaii, who was said 
to be a son of the deposed king of Pii-gun, Kyau-tswa. This king 
desired to be on terms of friendship with his cousin the king who 
reigned at Tsa-gaing, He married a daughter of that king. He 
reigned nine years. His brother Na-ra-thu then ascended the throne. 
After he had reigned five years, Pan-ya was attacked by the Man 
ShaiiB, and the king was taken prisoner. By this name is ineaiit the 
Shai\s of the kingdom of Pong, of which the city of Mo-goiing, in 
the valley of the upper Irawati, was the capital. This city was 
called by the Shaiis Mong-mao-rong. King Na-ra-thii, from having 
been captured, is called Mau-pa Na-ra-thu. The Shans appear at once 
to have retreated with their prisoner, and with three white elephants, 
which probably formed the great object of their expedition. After 
his capture, an elder brother, probably a half brother by a concubine, 
was placed on the throne with the title of Uzana Byoiing. But after 
three months the city of Pan-ya was taken a Prince called Tha- 
clo-meng-bya, who became supreme and fonndod the city of Ava. 

These events have brought the history of the kings of Myin- 
tsairig and Pan-ya down to the year 726 of the Burmese era. The 
Ma-ha-Ba-dza-weng then relates the history of the line of Princes 
who reigned at Tsa-gaing, and who were contemporary with those 
who reigned at the other two cities. It was this hraiicli which brought 
about a new revolution. 

It has already been seen that a son of king Thi-ha-tlni Ta-tsi- 
sheng by a Shan mother, made himself inclependeiit, and reigned at 
Tsa-gaing under the title A-theng-kha-ya Tsaii-ywmn. This was 
in, the year 677 = A,. I). 1315. He clied after a reign of seven years, 
and though he left three sons and a daughter, he was succeeded by 
his half hrotlier Ta-ra-hya-gyi. After Ta-ra-bya-gy i had been four- 
teen years on the throne, his sou Shive*doiing-tet rebelled, and in 
the }'ear 69S, dethroned his father. On this, the widow of king A- 
tliengddia-ya Tsau-ywoii fled with her children . The family con- 
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sisted of tliree sons, and a dangliter named Tso-meng, wlio was 
married to a young man of uncertain lineage, called Tlia-do-tslieng- 
litien. The family concealed themselves for some tiiiie in the hills 
of Meng- drill. They were, however, captured and brought to the 
city. But a party was raised against the usurper, and he was Irilled 
hy a Shan attendant, after a reign of three years. The nobles were un- 
willing to restore Ta-ra-bya-gyi, and he was put to death. This opened 
the way to the family of A-theng-kha-ya Tsau-ywon. The eldest son 
named Kya-tswa was raised to the throne in the year 701. He reigned 
ten years, and was succeeded hy his brother Naii-ra-lita Meiig-rai. 
This king reigned only seven months. The youngest brother Ta-ra- 
bya-ngai then became king, but died after a reign of tliree years. 

The sister of these three brothers, now entitled Tso-meng-kordaii- 
gyi, still remained. She had formerly, as already mentioned, been 
married to Tha-do tsheng-htien, now for the first tiine declareil to 
he of the race of the ancient kings of Ta-goung. He had died, but 
by that marriage Tso-meng-ko-dau-gyi liad a son named Ka-hu-la, 
and two daughters, Sheng-tsaii-gyi, and Tsan-dm-ma. Tlie motlier 
now married Meng-byouk. He was not of royal race, Imt in right of 
his wife he was raised to the throne, and took the title ol Thi-ha- 
pa-te. As the young Prince Ea-lui-la was, (bedieved to bo) tlirough 
liis father, descended from the ancient Biumiose ro}'al race of Ta- 
goung, he was sent to govern tliat province, which was subject to 
Tsa-gaing. He ivas then sixteen years of ago, and assumed the 
name of Tha-do-meng-bya. After some years, he was attacked in his 
government by a Shan force from Mogoung under a cliief, called The- 
khyin-bwa. This attack was made at the instigation of Na-ra-t.hu, 
the king of Pan-ya. Tagoungwas taken, and Tlia-do-iueng-bya with 
dihiculty escaped, and fled to Tsa-gaing. There his step-father 
Meng-byouk Tlii-ha-pa-t^, enraged at the loss of Tagonng, put him 
in irons. The Mogoung Slums advanced in great force and attacked 
Tsa-gaing. The king was obliged to abandon the city, and retired 
by boat to Kya-khat-wa-ra on the Irawati. The Slum general saying 
that king Ma-ra-thii had given him no assistance in the war, now 
attacked and took the city of Piln-ya, which lie plundered. He also 
took Na-ra-tlui prisoner. The Slums then retreated. 

When Meng-byouk, king of Tsa-guiug, abandoned that city, and 
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fled to Kja-kliat-wa-ra, tlie people who accompanied him, were much 
discontented. Tha-do-meng-bya found many adherents, and put his 
step-father to death. He then determined to take possession of the 
cities, which had been plundered and abandoned by the Mogoiing 
Siians. He first advanced to Pan-ya. There he found U'-za-na By oung 
raised to the vacant throne ; but he put him to death, and declared 
himself king of Pan-ya and Tsa-gaing. He, following the custom 
of the ancient race, married his sister Tsau-um-ma, who had been 
Queen to Kyau-tswa, Na-ra-thii, and H-za-na Byoung, the three last 
kings of Pan-ya. This event occurred in the year 726 = A. D. 
1864. ' 

Tha-do-meng-bya had now no rival to oppose him. He deter- 
mined to build a new city, and in the same year, that Pan-ya and 
Tsagaing were destroyed, the city of Awa, Eiig-wa, or A-va, was 
built. The Pali, or sacred name, of it was Ba-ta-na-pii-ra (city of 
gems). The position on the left bank of the I-ra-wu-ti, a little below 
the mouth of the stream, called Myit-nge, had long before been 
predicted by Gaii-da-nia as destined to be the site of a great city. 
Dreams and omens now confirmed the ancient prediction. The 
work of founding the city was carried on with a degree of energy, 
prompted by the conviction of the great destinies which were thereby 
to be accomplished. Lakes and swamps were dammed and drained. 
Pagodas were built, and the city wall marked out. The king’s palace 
•was raised in the centre, and was the citadel of the whole work. 
Tha-do-meng-bya now ruled over the country all round Ava, Tsa- 
gaing, and Pan-ya. Toung-ii also is said to have been subject to 
him. The cities of Nga-nway-giin, Toung-dweng-gyi, and Tsa-gil, 
were independent. The king first proceeded to reduce Tsa-gii. 
On the way, he stopped at Pii-gan, and there received the homage 
of Tsau-iiiwon-nit, the last nominal king of the Pii-gan dynasty. 
He was unable to reduce Tsa-gfi, which held out under the governor 
Them-ga-thil. In the following year, he took Toung-dweng-gyi ; and 
in the year 729, he again marched against Tsa-gii. The chief made 
an obstinate resistance, and during the siege, Tha-do-meng-bya 
caugl.it the small-pox. He set out to return to Ava, but feeling that 
he must die, sent on a confidential servant or minister, named Nga- 
mi, with orders to put his cpieeii Tsau-um-ma to death, so that she 
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itiiglit not I’all to Ills successor in tlie tlirone. lie died soon afters 
Innoiig reigned seven montlis iii Piiu-ya and tliree 3 'Car,s in Ava. 
Tiie- Iiistoiy denounces liiin as a man of savage and enicl disposition 
who altogether disregarded religion. He left no cliildrein 

The servant of Tiui-do-meng-hya having inaciied the palaccj told 
([ueon Tsau-um-ma the order he had received. Slie turned liiin from 
his purpose, and offered him the government of Tsa-gaing, This he 
accepted, and after a time crossed the river to take possession. 
There being no direct heir to the tlirono, the nobles offered it to 
Tiii-la-Wti, the governor of Ila-inai-tlteii. But he refused, and at 
length they chose his hrother-indaw, Ta-ra-bya Tsaii-kai, governor of 
the district of A-myin. He was chosen king near the close of the 
year 729 ; hut hy the advice of tlie astrologers, lie did not ascend tlie 
palace until tlie beginning of the year 730. lie took the title of 
Meng-kyi-tswa-tsaii-kai. This king was already niarried to a grand- 
daiigliter of A-tlieng-kha-ya Tsau-ywon, tlie first king of Tsa-gaing. 
Her name was also Tsau-unprna, with tiie prefix. Tsa-gaing, to dis- 
tinguisli her. The descent of Meng-lvyi-tswa, liotli froin tlie old 
race of the rugaii kings, and from the faniily of tlie tltiX 3 e Slian 
brothers, is tlien carefully traced in the Ma-lcd-lla-dza-wen^^ It is 
sliowii in the following table. 

Na-ra-fcli{-lia-pa4/tb kh'tg et* .Fugaii. 


Kynn-tswa, 

succeeded liis father as 
king*. Deposed and 
murdered by the throe 
iShan brothers. 


Tliarefc Alyo tsa 
Meiig Sheng Tsau.;: 


A daughter otb 


Thin-ga- bopiame not 
givenj sister of tlie 
three Shan brothers. 


-.fiyi 2Ieiig Tld-ha-tiiu. 


A daughter named 
Sheng myat hid. 


Kldosfc son 
My in tsahig 
Sliwe nan 
Shoiig. 


o t I I 

Second son Third son. Tsau-}Hi-lai 

Pyi Meng Ta-ra-bya Tsau- a daugijfcer, 
Tsau kail kai, Jk'caiue iimrried to 
noung, king with the Th{.wn.du, 
title of iMeng gtivernor of 

kyi-tswa Tsau- lia-niai-theii. 
kai. 


Tsau- my at, 
ada.ughter, mar- 
ried to Theiii-ga- 
t.hd-tsau-iuuing, 
govi'rnur uf 
T.sa-gu. 
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Bj tliis pedigree Bfeng-kyi-tswd was onl^ on Ms motker’s side 
descended from tlie family of the famous three Shan brothers. His 
father Meng Sheng Tsaii, was the son of the deposed king of Pugaiij 
the last of the ancient race who held sovereign authority. Prom the 
internal evidence of the history, this appears very doubtful, as the 
chief influence in the government is evidently among those of Shan 
race. It is probable that this pedigree has been arranged in later 
times. 

Of the early history of Meng-kyi-tswa and his father, it is stated, 
that during the disturbances after the second invasion by the Chinese, 
and the murder of king Kyau-tswa by the three Shan brothers, the 
king of Arakan invaded the province of Tharet-myo, where Meng- 
Sheng-Tsaii, a son of lung Kyau-tswa, was governor. He and his 
family were all taken prisoners and carried to Arakan. After a 
time they were released, and Meng-Sheng-Tsau brought his family 
to Pan-}^. His youngest son was sent to Tsa-gairig, %vhere Ta-ra-bya- 
iigai was then king. The son became a favourite with that king, 
and bis former name wnxs then changed to Ta-ra-bya. He received an 
appointment, and gradually acquiring nmcli influence, was at length 
made governor of the province of Amyin. The year after Bleng- 
kyi-tswa obtained the throne, he went out with a large retinue to 
repair the great tank of Meit-hti-la, wdiich had burst its banks. While 
digging there, they found several golden images wdth inscriptions, 
which showed, they represented the sons and daughters of the race 
of the Leng-dzeng kings of Siam. The king on inquiring from an 
old man of the place, was told there was a tradition that these had 
been buried by king Aloung-tsi-thu (who died A. D, 1160), who 
originally dug or embanked the tank ; and it 'was said the images 
were those of the rulers who should come hereafter. In the year 
782, Tsheng-phyd-Sheng-Bingyau, king of Hunthawa-ti, sent am- 
bassadors with a letter and presents to Meng-kyi-tswa. The two 
kings agreed to have a friendly meeting on the border of the two 
countries. This was done. They gave mutual pledges of friendship, 
exchanged |)resents, feasted together, and then separated. The same 
year the chiefs of Ka-1^ and Mo-nhy in fought together, Eacli ap- 
plied to the king of Ava for aid, and tendered his allegiance. But 
’ 6 
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the king, by the advice of his wily minister Ts!ii-t.a-|)yit-g\nV let them 
iiglit iinfcil they were exhausted ami. tlieii dominated ladli, 

111 the year 735, Meng-Bhidu the king ol' Ai-nkau died. There 
being no direct heir, the nobles of the eourdiy nflvna] tlm. throne to 
Meng-kyi-tswa. By the "adidce of Tsiii-ta-pyit, he would not keep 
that country as a part of his dominion, on accjouiit of the difficulty of 
controlling it ; hiit he appointed Ids uncle Tsaiiuiiwiiii-gyi, as a tribu- 
tary king. That prince proceeded with a force, and established 
Inmsclf in that country. In the following year, messengers with 
presents arrived from the eluef of Ziniinaj. At this time, the kiisg's 
elder brother Tsaii-ran-nonng ivas governor of the province of 
Promo. Ill the year 738, ho with ninch apparent cordiality invited 
the chief of Toimgii, Pyan-khyi-gyi, to a Irieiidly iiuervicw and tlicn 
murdered him. The king derived great satisfaction from this event, 
and in his joy sent Ids brother a royal robe and r<.'galia. In the year 
742, the king of Arakaii Tsau-rnwun-gyi died. By the ad\'ico of 
Tsiii-ta-pyit, the governor of the f)roviueo of Ta.dup, nannal Tsaii- 
mi, was selected to succeed him. Bui. In* grievously op»prcssod the 
people, so that they rebelled. He was (dnliginl to t[v, and crossed the 
mountains to Tsa-gih The Arakancso then placed on the tlirono 
Kyan"tsw4, the grandson of Nan-kya-gyi, and remained independent. 

In the year 745, Tsheng-phyu-Rheng-Bingyaii, king of Pegu, died. 
He was succeeded by Ids son Bingya-mwo, styled lia-dzfi-di-rit. At 
that time, Lotik-bvii wms chief, or king, of ^iyoung-niya in the province 
of Pu-theiii or Bassein. Mut-ta-ina f3Iariahan} was subject to king 
Byat-ta-ba. In 748, the chief of Myouiig-inya proposed to the king 
of Ava a combined attack on Ilan-tlni-wa-ti (Pegn\ begging Idui as 
superior to take the kernel of vhat wms aecpiired, and leave to 
Myoung-mya the husk only. The king consulted with his great rneii, 
and it was determined to invade Pegu. Idle king’s eldest son, the 
crown prince, led a force dowm towards Pegu by the Toiingii rohte^ 
through the valley of the Poimg-loung river. A second column 
under the king’s second son, Meng-Tshwe, marched by the Iniwati 
route, through the province of Tiia-ra-wa-ti. Tlie left column ad- 
vanced, and took the city of Pan-gyau. The right column took the 
city of Hlaing. But the two princes wmre not able to combine their 
forces, and though in some actions they wmre succossfid, yet the 
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younger prince stiff erecl a severe defeat from tlie king of Pego. Tlie 
two princes tiieii consul ted, and as the rains were near at hand, when 
military operations by land in Pegu are impracticable, and asLouk- 
bya did not a|)pear to render assistance, they retreated. The king 
of Pegu, fearing another attack, sent presents and a letter to Meng- 
kyi-tswa. These were -well received. But the Biyoung-mya chief 
also sent to make excuses for his failure to co-operate, and urged 
another invasion of Pegu. In the following year, therefore, the king 
sent another army. The advance was made only by the line of the 
Irawati, The force consisted of a large army, and a considerable 
flotilla, which the king accompanied in person. The king’s son Pyin- 
tsin-meng with a force -was left to guard the capital. In passing 
down the Irawati, the Mgoung-mya chief joined the king at the 
entrance to the Pu-thein river. The Burmese force again marched to 
Hlaing and the town of Mau-bi. The Talaings there had strong- 
stockades, wdiich the king of A va could not take. His army siiffored 
much from sickness, and he was obliged to retreat without effecting 
anything. 

In the year 751, the king married his son Meng-Tshwe to the 
daughter of Tho-ngan-bwa, the Shan chief of Man. The same year 
the king’s ally, Louk-by a, the chief of Myoung-mya, was attacked by 
ita-dzcl-di-rit, king of Pegu. Louk-bjm was taken prisoner. His son 
Phya-kwan, and his son-iii-law Phya-kyin fled, and took refuge with 
Meng-kyi-tswa. The former received the district of Tsa-leng, and the 
latter that of Prome, each for his support. In the same year the 
king of Pegu, suspecting the loyalty of his son Pau-lau-kyamdau, 
determined to put him to death. The prince went to the great 
pagoda at the city of Pegu, with those who had been sent to kill 
him, made offerings, and thus prayed ; ^Mf I have imagined the least 
evil against my royal father, may this body when it dies, suffer in the 
eight great hells, and in the hundred and eighty-eight small hells ; 
and may I never meet the future Phra. But if I have not imagined 
any evil against my royal father, then when this body dies, may it 
be conceived in the womb of a royal Mraii-ma, and be born ; and 
^Svhen of age, may I conquer and oppress the Taking country.” 
Having uttered this imprecation, the prince drank the tvater of 
truth, and was forthwith killed by the executioners. Ail tins was 
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told to the limg his father. Prince Paii-hni-kyan-dan trans- 
migrating, was conceived in the womb of Sheng-ini-iionk, the consort 
of Meiig-Tshwe, son of king Meng~kyi Tswa. When she became 
pregnant, the princess desired to eat a mango iVoin a tree at the city 
of Dada, in the Talaing country, and to have other dainties therefrom. 
Her husband, the Pyin-tsing Prince Meiig Tshwe sent a messenger 
with a letter and presents to the king of Pegii, asking for his request 
to be complied with. The king of Pegu returned presents of fruit, 
which the princess ate of, and in due time, in the year 752, gave 
birth to a son who was named Meng-rai-kyau-tswa. 

No event of great consequence occurred during the rest of the 
reign of Meng-kyi-tswa-Tsaukai. He reigned thirty-three years. 

His son Tsheng-phyu-Sheng succeeded him, but reigned only seven 
months, when he was murdered by Nga-noiik-tsan, the governor of 
Tagoung. The next brother, Pyin-tsing-Meiig-Tslnve, was then placed 
on the throne in the year 763 (A. B. 1401). He is also called 
Meng Khoung. In the year 765, the king of Arakan, named Iltau- 
ra-gyi made an incursion into the provinces of Yaii and Loung-Slie. 
The king determined to send an army into Arakan, in order to*punish 
the perpetrator of this insult. His son Meng-rai-kyaii-tswa, though 
only thirteen years of age, was sent with tlie force, The army of 
the king of Arakan was defeated, and he himself was slain. The 
Burmese tlieii occupied Arakan, and the governor of Ka-le, a son-in- 
law to king Meng Khoung, was made king of that country with the 
title of A-nau-ra-hta. Prince Meng-rai-kyau-tswa then returned home. 

In the year 766, the king of Han-tha-wa-ti, lia-ina-ngya or Pegu, 
styled B^-dza-di-rit, collected a great fleet of boats and a large army, 
and advanced up the river Ira-wa-ti. King Meng Khoung collected a 
force to oppose him. But the Talaing king was all powerful on the 
river. He reached Prome, but did not dare to land and attack it, as 
it was defended with cannons and muskets.* His fleet then went on 
to Mye-dai, which also could not be taken. But he captured all boats 
upon the river, and steadily proceeded up the stream. He reached 
Ava, but not entering that city, remained at Tsagaing on the opposite 

^ As the year 766 of the Burmese Era woiild correspond to A. D. I tO t, tlie 
allusion to guns and mushets in Bnrinah, is rather roTUfirkahle. The earliest, 
thoxigh doubtful, allusion in Indian History to guns and giin.caiTia,gcs rofors 
to the year 1368. Vide Elliott’s Historiatis, p. 353. The Editor. 
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l)aBk. King Meng Klioiing was much alarmed, but a religions man 
of Paii-ya, a man of great learning, styled Tsa-gyo-tliili-myat, under- 
took to make the king of Pegu, by the mere force of knowledge and 
eloc|uence, abandon his enterprijze and return to his own country. 
The king of Ava w’rote a letter to the king of Pegu, and Tsa-gyo-tliu- 
myat was admitted to an interview wdth the latter on board the 
royal state boat. A long conversation on religion and the duties of 
kings ensued. The result was, that king Ea-dza-di-rit, persuaded by 
the eloquence of the religious man, that peace was good for all 
people, and the only consistent course for a pious king, determined to 
return to his own country. Before leaving, he took to pieces his own 
golden boat, to build a monastery at Shwd-kyet-yet, near Tsa-gaiiig. 
But notwitlistanding this abandonment of his expedition, he again 
invaded Burma in the following year. He, as before, advanced up to 
Prome with a vast flotilla. The king of Ava came with an army to 
defend that city. The king of Pegu divided his forces to blockade 
the city, and placed a strong body of men on the northern side of it. 
But before this could be accomplished, a quantity of rice laden on 
horses was thrown into the city, which thereby was saved from 
famine. The king of Pegu now established himself on the w^est 
bank of the river. His flotilla kept the stream in his power, hut 
three of his regiments, left isolated on the land to the north of the 
city, were attacked and cnt to pieces. Though not able to take 
Prome, the king of Pegu was still master on the river. Pie sent 
three hundred boats up the stream, which burnt Blye-dai, Tha-ret 
and other cities to the north, and ravaged the country, from "whence 
the Burmese army draw their supplies. This forced king Meng- 
Khoung to sue for peace. At first, Ka-dza-di-rit sent an unfavourable 
reply. He referred to the reception given by the king of Burma to 
his rebellious subject, tlie chief of Myoung-mya, and returned the 
presents offered lum. The king of Burma had taken prisoner a 
Taking nobleman, styled Tha-mein-dzeip-byai, who had two daughters 
in the palace of the king of Pegu, and both of whom had accompanied 
him in his expedition. The king of Burma now offered this noble- 
man his liberty, if he induenced his daughters to persuade Ea-dza- 
di-rit to inake peace. The king of Pegu, through their entreaties, 
and against the advice of his nobles, again entered into negociations. 
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Tlie two kings exclianged presents and, on an appointed day, 
proceeded togetlier on foot, and band in Iiaiul, to tlie great pagoda 
wliicli crowns a lull oyerlooking tlie Irawati. Tliere tliey solemnly 
promised to observe their engagements to each other. The boun- 
daries of their kingdoms were marked out, the city of Promo lieing 
allowed to belong to Burma, and the kings then separated. After- 
wards the king of Pegu married the sister of king Meng Klioung, 
the princess being sent by land from Ava by the Poung-loung route. 
The marriage was celebrated on the frontier in a pavilion or temporary 
palace, ^^vhereby/’ says the Mstoiy, “the two kings were united as 
one piece of gold, and tlieir friendship was warm as living fire, and 
clean as pure water. 

But this good understanding was of short duration. In 768, king 
Meiig-Khoung made Bleng-rai-kyau-tswii, liis son, Ein-She-meng or 
crown prince, and married him to the daughter of Ta-ra-pliya-gyi, the 
governor of Pu-khaii. The king’s brother Thi-ri dze-ya-tluVra, go- 
vernor of Tsagaing, was offended at the young prince being raised to 
this distinction. He raised a rehellit)n, but was de/oatt.'d and made 
prisoner. The king pardoned and released him; but lie tied and took 
refuge with the king of Pegu, wliose sister be bad married. He Avas 
received with distinction, and from that time ilic king of Pegu no 
longer sent presents or tribute Avliich, since the last aiTangoment, he 
had been accustomed to do. 

In Avakan, after A-nau-ra-htu had been placed on tlie throne, the sou 
of the deposed king Htau-ra-gyi, named Na-ni-meit-lihi, (led and took 
refuge with king Eu-dza-di-rit. When the brother of the king of 
Ava arrived in Pegu, at his suggestion, an arupy nais sent by the king 
of Pegu to Arakan to support the cause of Na-ra-'ineit-hla. This army, 
under the command of Tha-mein-phyat-sa was sneeessfnl. The king 
of Ava’s son-in-law, Anau-ra-hta, and his wife, the king’s daughter, 
were taken prisoners, and sent to Pegu; while Na-ra-nieit-hla Avas 
placed on the throne of Arakan. The king of Pegu jnit A-nau-ra- 
hta to death, and his wife he made one of his principal ([uoens. At 
this cruel and treacherous conduct king Bleng-Klioung was nincli 
enraged. But as he and his enemy Averc nearly matched, he deter- 
mined, before going to war, to form alliances, so as io be able i.o crush 
his foe at once. He addressed the king of Zimmay, infonuiug him 
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of tlie bad faitli of tlie king of Pegu after he had sworn friendslip at 
the pagoda of Prome, and invited him to join in an invasion of Pegu. 
The letter was intercepted, and the riiesseiigers were seized. But Meng 
Khoung in his anger determined at once to go to war. In vain his 
faithful ministers represented to him the great difficulty of pene- 
trating into a country like Pegu at the season of the year when the 
rains were nigh at hand. The king would brook no delay. A large 
force under his own command, inarched from Ava by the Toungii 
route, in the month of Katshiin 769. A force was left at the capital 
to preserve order, and several regiments were posted at Prome to 
guard that frontier, and collect and forward provisions for the army 
by the Irawati river. The king of Pegu made great preparations, 
to meet this attack. His army marched from the city of Han-tha- 
wa-ti, and took post at the city of Tha-kyfn. His advanced guard 
under La-gwun-ein met with a repulse, and the Talaing army 
retreated to Pan-gyau, to await reinforcements soon expected from 
Pu-thein and Mut-ta-ma. The Burmese now burnt all the towns 
and villages of the country they occupied. Bat the rainy season 
having set in, it was found difficult to supply provisions, and the 
Pegiian army being reinforced, was enabled seriously to interrupt the 
communications of tlie Burmese. The latter now began to suffer 
from Imnger, and king Meng Khonng was advised by his ministers to 
iiegociate. But the wily king of Pegu wished to take him prisoner, 
and invited him to a meeting at the Kyaik*go Pagoda. This was 
agreed to hut, at the last moment, the king of 2 iva, suspicious of 
treachery, would not keep his engagement. The Talaing officer 
La-gwiin-ein then undertook to seize king Meng Khoung by a 
sudden night attack. In this he was accompanied by the refugee 
prince, the former governor of Tsagaing, who was to recognize his 
brother king Meng Khoung. La-gwiin-cin penetrated into the 
Burmese entrenched camp, and even into the king’s tai^ or booth, hut 
failed to capture him. Ba-dza-di-rit suspecting that the prince had 
not given hearty assistance, put him to death. This desperate night 
attack, v/hicli had well nigh succeeded, deeply alarmed king Meng 
Khoung. He now determined to retreat, himself leading, wliile the 
rear guard was commanded by an officei*, styled Ea-may-theii-tsi. The 
king of Pegu despatched La-gwun-ein in pursuit. He, marching 
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rapidly hy jniiglo paths, fell on tlie Biinnese and killed many. Tlie 
rctix'atiiig army became utterly scattered, and the king mounted 
on a swift female elephant to escape. The army now flying helter- 
skelter, became like a bale of cotton unloosed to the wind. The 
qneeii Sheng-mi-nonk was taken prisoner, and being carried to 
king Kei-dza-di-rit was taken into his harem. The chief queen, the 
howdah of whose elephant became loose and swung round, with 
difficulty escaped on anotber elephant. The rear guard alone pre- 
served discipline, and the Talaings seeing them stand like a stockade 
of iron dared not attack them. The king on reaching his capital 
wnns in deep distress. His minister consoled him by relating 
many instances, where weak and insignificant creatures had been 
successful over those far their superiors, because those superiors could 
not overcome the obstacles of nature. Hearing these words, the 
burning distress of king Meng Klioiuig was assuaged, as fire is 
quenched by water.” 

But the king could not forget tlie insults and injuries lie had 
received from the king of Pegu. In tlie year 771, lie again invaded 
Unit country. The expedition was unsuccessful, but from the cautious 
manner of proceeding, was not so disastrous as before. The Burmese, 
the history states, had guns and muskets at tliis time. 

As all the direct attacks on Pegu had failed, another plan and 
<anothor point of attack were now adopted. Tlie king’s eldest son 
Meng-rai-kyau-tswa, the strange story of whose birth in the year 
^52 has been related, now besought his fatlier to ap|)oint liim to lead 
an army, to rescue his mother and sister from captivity. A large 
army was collected, and marched in the year 772 (A. D. 1410), by 
the Trawati route. A large fleet was in company. The force 
proceeded down and entered into the province of Pu-thein (Bassein), 
The prince first attacked the town of Myc>ung-niya, but failing to take 
it, proceeded to Pu-thein. Finding that there were many guns 
mounted there, he blockaded the city, but could effect nothing. It 
was now suggested by one of the generals, that they sl^ proceed 
into Arakan, tlie king of which country had been supported by their 
enemy, the king of Pegu. This advice was adopted. The Prince 
returned to Prome and from tlicnce crossed the mountains into 
Arakan. The king Na-ra-meit-hla was defeated, and fled into the 
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Ku-Ia coiintiy. The Prince appointed Let-ya-gji governor. The 
southern part of Arakan, the province of Than-dwai (Sandoway), was 
placed under Tsuk-ka-te. The prince then returned to Ava where he 
was received by his father with great distinction. 

The Arakanese nobles now applied for assistance to king Ra-dza- 
di-rit. He sent an army in the following year, 773, which took 
possession of Sandoway. Prince Meng-rai-kyau4swa was again 
sent to take it. He failed in an attack, but blockaded the town, and 
reduced the garrison to great distress. The soldiers were obliged to 
eat their very shields. The Taking commander now had recourse to 
a cunning artifice. He caused a false despatch to be sent addressed 
to himself, announcing the advance of a large force coming to relieve 
him, and 'managed to have this intercepted by the Burmese. The 
Prince called a council of war, and they considered it best to retreat. 
He returned with his army to Ava. The Taking army then marched 
on to the capital, Arakan city. As the Arakanese and the king of 
Pegu were closely allied, the governor Let-ya-gyi who had been put 
in by the Burmese, retired. 

In the year 774, the Tsau-bwa of the large Shan state of Theiii~m 
was preparing to attack Ava, Information of his preparations was 
given by the Tsau-bwa of tTii-boung, and Prince Meng-rai-kyau-tswa 
was sent against him. The Tsau-bwa of Thein-ni engaged the prince’s 
army, but was defeated and skin. The sons and son-in-law of the 
Tsau-bwa shut themselves up in their fortified city, and called in the 
Chinese to help them. The prince, hearing of the advance of the 
Chinese army, proceeded by night with a part of his army, and lay in 
wait ill a thick wood. Suddenly attacked they were utterly defeated. 
The prince then returned, and re-invested Thein-ni. In the mean 
time Ra-dza-di-rit, king of Pegu, hearing that the Burmese were oc- 
cupied with Thein-ni, determined to attack Prome. On account of 
the guns, he was forced to keep at a distance, but hoped to starve out 
the garrison. While thus employed, hearing that a Siamese army 
ivas attacking Mut-ta-ma, he left his son Bi-ngya-Pu-thein in com- 
mand, and returned himself to Pegu. The prince Meng-rai-kyau- 
tswa having settled affairs at Thein-ni, arrived at Prome. The king 
of Pegu also refcunied there from the lower country. After many 
skirmishes, the Taking force was finally defeated, and compelled to 
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retire clown the river. The Burmese pursued as far as tlie eiitraiice 
to the Bassein river. The Prince cletenniued to follo\v iip the fugi- 
tives. He took possession of Da-la, of Da-gun and Tlian-lyeng 
(Syriam). Pu-thein and the whole of the western portion of the 
Delta of tlie Irawati submitted to hiin. Seeing such great success, 
king Bleng Khoung himself arrived. Numerous partial actions took 
place in the difficult country of the Irawati delta, but nothing 
decisive was accomplished. The king of Pegn stirred up the Shan 
chief of Nga-thai-wi to attack the towns and villages in the Ava 
territory. This he did, and prince Tlii-lia-tlni, who remained at 
home at the head of affairs, reporting the threatening state of affairs, 
the Burmese army was withdrawn. 

But the prince, considering that he had almost been able to take 
the capital of Pegu, and was only prevented by accident, determined 
to try his fortune once more. In 776, the army went down the river, 
and advanced towards Pu-thein, After some diniculty, the stockade 
of Khai-boung was taken. The prince, however, could not take Pu- 
thein, and determined to return himself to Ava apparently to obtain 
reinforcements. He took with him several prisoners of liigh rank, 
but remained there only seven days, and tlien returned to Pegu, 
bringing Ins wife with him. He established lumself in the province 
of Da-la, but the city of that name appears to have been held by a 
son of the king of Pegu, styled Bi-ngya- Da-la. Meng-rai-kjau-tswa 
built several large boats, and having made lumself liked by the men 
in command under the king of Pegu, the cities of Pu-thein and 
Myoung-mya submitted to him. 

At this time a serious difficulty threatened the king of Ava. 
Two Shan chiefs of the states of Mau-clun anclBIau-kay had attacked 
Mye-du which was subject to Ava. The king had therefore punished 
them, and they took refuge in the Chinese territory. They petitioned 
the Emperor of China that their wives and children were held in 
captivity by the Burmese, and asked for justice. A Chinese army 
therefore marched into the Burmese territory, and came down to Ava, 
After about a month, they became straitened for pTOvisions, and sent a 
meBsage to this effect : You neither give up the naves and children 

“ of the chiefs of Man-dun and Mau-kay, nor do you come out to 

fight. Wo will remain thus for three years. Or, if you will not 
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negociate let a horse soldier from each army engage in single, combat ; 

if our horse soldier loses, we will retire ; but if yours is .defeated give 
“us up the wives and children of the chiefs.’^' On hearing this, king. 
Meng Khoiing was much ..disturbed, as his best soldiers were all in 
Pegu. But one of the pri>soners, brought to the capital by tlie 
prince, named Tlia-mein-pa-ran, an officer of high rank and son-in- 
law to the king of Pegu, agreed to hght the Ohinese champion. 
The duel was fought on horseback, and though the Ohiiiese, or Tartar, 
was clad in armour, the Pegu chief came off victorious. The Chinese, 
true to their word, then withdrew to their own country. 

In Pegu, the Buniiese Prince Meng-rai-kyau-tswa was closety 
besieging the city of Ba-la, which was held by By-ngya-Da-ia, one 
of the sons of the king of Pegn. Ra-dza-di-rit was anxious to coiii- 
municate with his son, but was unable to do so. One of his nobles, 
Ai-mwun-ta-ra planned to enter tbe place himself by pretending to 
desert to the Buniiese. This was ajiproved by the king. He was 
received with great by the Burmese prince, was entrusted with a 
command, and during a skirmish managed to enter the city of Ba-la. 
The Burmese now considered they had him safe. But after a few 
days, he let himself be launched on a raft hound up as a corpse upon 
the tidal stream, and so passed unmolested, floated by the tide, 
through the Burmese camp and war-boats. When passed danger, 
he rose up and proceeded at once to his master at the city of Pegu. 
Having reported all he had seen, king Ea-dza-di-rit determined to 
relieve Ba-la. He therefore marched with a considerable force, and 
Prince Meng-rai-kyau-tswa was obliged to retire. He entrenched 
himself at a distance. The city of Ba-la was thus relieved. Ea-dza« 
di-rit now, after much manoeuvring provoked the Burmese Prince to 
leave his stockade and come out to fight. The prince was confident 
and boastful. He had dosed his elephant with spirits, and had drank 
some himself. He pushed forward with a small force in front of the 
main body of his army. With a few horsemen he made great 
slaughter among the Talaing army, but his ele|)b ant became blown, 
and the Talaing chiefs seeing he had no support at hand, surrounded 
him with thirty elephants. His elephant was wounded by a hundred 
darts and disabled. The Prince dismounted and received a severe 
wound in the thigh, either from a spear or an elephant’s tusk. He 
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was borne to the bank of a tank and laid down. Here he was taken 
prisoner and carried before the king. Ba-dza-di-rit addressed hiiii 
kindly, but he replied that he desired only to die, as he was unable 
to fulfil his oath to reach the city of Haii-tlui-wa-ti. He died the 
next morning, being the ‘fourth of the waxing moon Ta-gii in the 
year 778 (April 1416). His funeral obsequies were lionorably per- 
formed by the king. The morning of his death, a palm leaf with the 
news written thereon was tied round the neck of a tame vulture 
belonging to the chief Theng-ga-ra-dza. The bird was let loose, and 
the same afternoon at the striking of the third watch reached Ava, 
and fiew to the chief Phim-gyi, who presented the 'writing to king 
Meng Kliomig. 

After the death of the prince, the Burmese commanders in Pegu, 
though successfully resisting attack, were forced to retire. The 
princess lamenting the death of her husband retired also, and on 
reaching Ava, w^as married to Thi-ha-thu, her first husband’s brother. 
But before the wdiole army had left the Pegu territory, king Meng- 
Khoung appeared, as he determined to visit tlie grave of his son. 
The bones as buried by king Ba-dza-di-rit were dug up, and placed 
in a golden vase, which under cover of a white umbrella, was borne 
in a state boat to A%m. 

In the year 779, another expedition was sent against Pegu under 
the command of prince Thi-ha-thii, who now had been made Crown- 
Prince. He captured the stockade at I) a -gun, and took prisoner 
Bi-ngya-tsek, one of the sons of the king of Pegu. The Prince 
could not take Than-lyeng (Syriam), hut captured Maii-bi, and re- 
mained there entrenched for the rainy season. King Ba-dza-di-rit 
who much feared an attack upon his capital^ went for safety to Mut- 
ta-ma (Martaban). After this, the Burmese Prince returned to Ava 
taking his prisoner with him. 

King Meng Khoung undertook no more 'wars. He sought 
only to treasure up merit by the performance of good works. The 
internal affairs of the country were wisely administered. The king 
dreaded lest he should be ill-spoken of. In the year 784, his destiny 
was fulfilled, and he died after a reign of twenty-one years. 

King E'd-dza-di-rit also heard with grief the death of his former 
enemy, and now only thought of religious duties. After one year, 
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while hiinting a wild elephant to capture it with a noose, he received 
a wound of which he died. 

Prince TIii~ha4hd succeeded his father. He also took the title of 
Tslieng-phyd-sheng. In Pegu, Bi-ngya-Dham-ma-Ra-dza succeeded 
his father Ea-dza-di-rit. This king’s two younger brothers Bi-ngya- 
raii and Bi-ngya-kyan rebelled, and occupied the cities of Da-gim 
and Tlian-lyeiig, But the first soon submitted ; the other brother 
sent messengers to king Thi-ha-thd for assistance. That king at 
once sent a force which joining the rebel prince took possession of 
Bala. The Burmese commander made the Taking inhahitants 
prisoners of ivar, which provoked the resentment of the prince, and 
a quarrel arose. The result was, that the Burmese force retired. 
But the two brothers of the king of Pegu were now once more in 
rebellion. Bi-ngya-kyan retired to Mut-ta-ma, wdiile Bi-ngya-raii 
occupied Ba-gun. King Thi-ha-thu now sent a larger force to Pegu, 
wdiich marched in the month Kfat-dau 784, They proceeded by the 
Pu-thein (Bassein) route, which the Burmese had always found the 
easiest, and took Bala once more. Prince Bi-ngya-ran entered into 
negociations with them, and a marriage between his sister and king 
Thi-ha-tliii was arranged. But this was the immediate cause of his 
destruction. For his chief queen Psau-pho-may, who had been one 
of liis father’s queens, offended at his neglect of her, called in a Shan 
chief Uhi-hoiing-lay, who came with an army to attack the city. The 
king met him, but was wounded, and fled to Mo-nliyin, where he died 
soon after, having reigned four years. 

The nobles now joined and attacked the Shan army, which retired. 
An infant son of Tiu-ha-thu, named Meng-hla-ngay, was raised to the 
throne. But the queen Tsan-pho-may, who had long been too inti- 
mate with the chief of Ka-le,' Ky4-tonng-ngyo, called him in. He 
came with an army, killed the infant king, and seized the palace. 

This usurper’s reign was short. The governor of Mo-nhyin, 
named Meng-nan-tsi, was a man of much influence. He was of Shan 
descent, but claimed also to he descended from the ancient kings of 
Pu-gan ; his paternal gi'andmother was a daughter of Nga-tsi-slieng 
Kyaii-tswa, one of the kings of Shan race who reigned at Pan-ya, 
and who died in 712. In the present state of affairs, he determined 
to assert liis claims. He came with a large force and invested Ava. 
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Ka-Io-kye-tomig-iigyo being dorierictl by most of bis snpportcvSj fledj 
togctliev with the (^110011 Sbcng-pbo-iuay. MtMig™iiau~tsi tberefore 
now took possession of the palace in (lie year 7S8 (A, i). 14:26). 
The usurper who had Hod, died in the jungles on tiie way to Arakau. 
Queen Tsaii-plio-may wlio had been conscerated (jiicen in the time 
of Mong Khoung returned, and was received back Into the palace 
witli her fonner rank. 

Tile king assumed the title of I^l.o-nhyin-ineng"ta-ra. lie was 
forty-seven years of age, when he came to the iJironc. Many of the 
provinces gave him trouble by rising in rebellion, but he gradually 
reduced them. The ruler of Toun-gii was Tsau-iu-theiig-kha-ya. 
Being invited by the king, he came to Ava with a large escort. Tiie 
king received him with great distinction, and they sat on one couch. 
From this time the ruler of Toiuigd acted as it ho were imlepeudent. 
Ilis younger brother was the governor of Ponngthiy. He became 
subordinate to the king of Pegu, and by tliat moans was made go- 
vernor of the province of Tha-rii-wa-li. 

In the year 792, the ruler of Tonugu and his hrotlier of I^oung- 
day, induced the king of 3?egu to undertake an expedition against 
Prome. An army and fleet were sent under the command of Tha- 
incin-pa-raii, who formerly, when a prisoner at Ava, fought and killed 
the Chinese champion. King Mo-nliyin-mong-ta-ra desired to tem- 
porize, and by the advice of his ministers scut a friendly message 
to the king of Pegu with presents, and went down to Promo to meet 
him. The two kings remained at some distance from Prome <}arrYing 
on negociatioris. In the mean time, the conmuinder-in-chief, Tha- 
mein-pa-ran, wlio had formerly known one of the Burmese chiefs, 
Ea-dza-theng-gyan, used to go and see him. On one of these occa- 
sions, Mo-nhyin-meiig-ta-ra ordered him to bo detained as a prisoner, 
until the traitor governor of Poungday was delivered up. This was 
at length agreed to, and the two kings concluded their negociation by 
an agreement of friendship. A niece of the king of Ava also was 
married to the king of Pegu. These events occupied several years. 
King Mo-nhyin-meng, on his return to Ava in 790, attemled to the 
internal affairs of his kingdom. The reckoning of time was found to 
be much deranged, and great affliction for the people of the country 
was anticipated, unless the calender was reformed. The king knew 
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that Ms royal predecessors who had 'altered, .the 'style' ni.tlieir .rkys,. 
never survived long; hut 'for^ the benefit - 'of his people, ■he. did not 
hesitate to do what was required for their ’welfare. He felt confident 
also, from predictive signs, that his posterity for seven generations 
ivoiild fill the throne. To adjust the era, the year 800 was counted as 
798, two years being struch out. The king died in the following 
year after a reign of thirteen years. 

He was. succeeded by bis son Meng-rai-kyau-tswa.in in the year 801 
(A. D, 1489). This king turned bis attention to the affairs of 
Toungu, The king of that country had died in the year 798, and 
was succeeded by his son-in-law H-za-na. The following year, the 
king of Pegu, Bi-ngya-ran deposed U'-za-na, and placed on the throne 
Meng-tsau-ii, son of Tsau-lu-theng-kha-ra. After that ruler had 
reigned five years, the king of Ava sent a force which dethroned 
him, and Ta-ra-bya, a Blian chief, was made governor or tributary 
king. The chief of Mo-goung was at this time independent, but the 
king coerced him through the Tsau-bwas of Mo-nbyiii and Ka-le. 
Meng-rai-kyau-tswa died after a reign of three years. He left a 
daughter; and his youngest brother, Th i -ha- thii, governed at Prome. 
At first, the nobles tbought it better to offer the throne to Tbi-ba-pa- 
te, the son-in-law of the late king. But be refused to be king, so the 
nobles went down to Prome, and brought up the prince in great 
state to Ava. He assumed the title of Bbu-reng Na-ra-pa-ti. 

The northern Tsau-bw^as submitted to this king, and lie reduced 
to obedience the governor of Ra-may-tben, who liad rebelled. But 
suddenly a great danger threatened the king. His son, the crown- 
prince bad been sent with a force to reduce the Slian chief of Peng- 
lay. WMIe the army was there, a large Ghinese army under four 
generals appeared. The king hastily recalled bis son to Ava; left 
him there in command, and himself proceeded out with his army and 
took post at the Maiidale hill, a few miles to the north of the city. 
The Chinese commander remainihg at Maing-mau on the Shwe-le 
river, scat a message by a party of three hundred horsemen saying, 
Will you, as in the time of the Pugan kings, present vessels of gold 
and silver, or will you make war ?” King Na-ra-pa-ti replied, that 
since the city of Ava had been built, no such demand had been made, 
and that he wmiild give nothing. On receipt of this message, the 
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Cliiiiese generals marclied to Ba-man, and began to construct a bridge 
of boats to cross tlie river Mwati. This was in tlie year 806^ and 
tlie king now advanced up tlie river witli a large immber of armed 
boats besides bis land force, as far as Ta-goung, baving bis army 
partly on some islands on the river in tliat neiglibourbood. The 
Chinese commanders now demanded that the Blau cliief, Tlio-ngan- 
bwa, Tsau-bwa of Blo-gonng, should be delivered up to tbeni. The 
king refused to do so, and the Chinese brought their army to Koung- 
dun. There a great battle was fought, Tlie Chinese were defeated, 
two of their generals were killed, and besides as they suffered from 
want of food, they retreated towards their own country, and took post 
at Blo-wun on a tributary of the Sliwd-ie river. The chiefs of Bio- 
goung and Blo-nhyin watched them with an army at Ba-mau, and 
the king returned to Ava. 

In the year 807, the ruler of Toungu, Ta-ra-hya died, and the king 
now appointed his younger brother Bleng Khoung-ngai, who was 
Ta-ra-hya’s son, according to some authorities, to succeed him. The 
same year, the Chinese returned with a still larger army than 
before. The king was rc(;ommended by his ministers to comply with 
their demand. He remained in camp near z\.va, and awaited their 
arrival. The Chinese generals on their arrival demanded the chief 
Tho-ngan-bwa as their subject. The king replied, he was his 
subject, but still if they would do him a service, he would comply with 
their demand. The service was to attack the chief of Ba-may-then, 
named Bleng-ngay-kyau-liteng, who was in rebellion. The Chinese 
generals agreed, and performed the service required.. They then 
returned to Ava. But the chief Tho-ngan-hwa took poison, and died. 
The king delivered the dead body to the Chinese, They took out 
the bow^els ; run a spit through it and dried it -with fire, and then 
carried it away. The reason wdiy the Chinese demanded Tho-ngan- 
hwa was, that his grandfather Tho-khyi-hwa had formerly been in 
rebellion against the Emperor of China, and had fought against him. 
This quarrel had never been satisfied, and so the grandson was 
demanded. 

In tlie year 808, the son of Bi-ngya-Phain-ma-Ea-dzd, late king 
of Pegu, named Bi-ngya-kyan, having quarrelled with his uncle 
Bi-ngya-run-Khaik then on the throne fled, and came to Pii-gan 
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wliere ldng\Na-ra-pa-ti then was. -. 'TIie:-same' year tlie king of .Pegu 
died, and was succeeded !)¥ Bi-ngj-a-pa-rii, nephew to. Bi-ngya-ran. ; 

In 811, a , Chinese army again, invaded Burma, marched down, to 
Bamaii, and crossed the Iniwati by a bridge of boats. Their object 
was to attack the Tsaii-bwas of Mo~nhyin and Mo-gouiig. Mo- 
goiing was now under two Tsaii-bw4s who were brothers, named 
Tlio-kyin-bwa and Tlio-thut-bwa. They, with the Tsaii-bwa of 
Mo-nhyin, bravely met and defeated the Chinese, ^vho then retreated. 
King Na-ra-pa-ti was very glad of this, and made them a large present 
in silver. 

Ill the following year, the king of Pegu being killed, the 
Talaing nobles begged that Bi-ngya-kyan should be made king. Ka- 
ra-pa-ti tberefore sent an army whicli placed him on the throne. But 
he died in the year 814, and then Leit-mwiit htau, son of Bi-ngya- 
khaik by bis queen, the niece of king I^Io-nhyin-meng-ta-ra, ivas placed 
on the throne. He at once sent presents to the king of Burma, 
calling him royal uncle. But he died the following year. Then 
Sheiig-tsaii-pd ivas raised to the throne wdth the title of Bi-ngya- 
kyan. She ivas the daughter of king Ba-dza-di-rit, first married to 
her cousin Tha-mein-tsi, and after his death to king Thi-lia-thii of ilva. 
But after his death, she left Ava, and returned to her own country. Now 
at the age offilty-nine years, she was placed on the throne of Pegu. 

In 816, King Na-ra-jja-ti had a friendly meeting on the border of 
the two countries ivith Ali kheng, king of Arakan. 

In 820, the king invaded Toungii, but could not retain his authority 
there. He also had much trouble w4th several of the SLan states. 
His death ivas caused from a ivoiind received in a struggle with his 
SOB, who had raised a rebellion. The king fled with a few followers 
from the city, and ^vent dowm to Prome, wdiere his second son w^as the 
governor. There he died from the effects of his wound in tlie year 
830, after a reign of twenty-six years. His eldest son succeeded him, 
and took tlie title of Bliu-reng Ma-ha-tlH-ha-thu-ra, In this king’s 
reign, tlie pi'ineipcl e^'ents recorded are his endeavours to retain 
‘Toungu under Lis immediate government. He was troubled wuth 
ivars between tlie ditfe rent Shan states; and his brother in the 
province of Prome was disobedient. He died after a reign of twelve 
years. His son, styled ‘Dn-ti-ya Meng Khoung, next came to the throne^ 
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anil aysnniocl ilie title of Thf-ri4litiHl1uini“iaa, Ila-d/.a. In Im reign 
the trou])les of the Eurmege Bionarehy luereastHl. Il'is yoimger 
hrother, xvlio govenual lva«may“theii, ndu'lleii, an <!i4 anotln'r hruiher 
ill the provinee of IVa-leiig. To the iiovlh, Ifu^ '^r^au-bwa i\Iye-<lu 
declared himself imlependent ; and the king's uncle, Tha-tlo-nieng-isany 
who held the province of Tha-ra-wa-tij succtHaled to Ih'ouKg and pro- 
claimed himself king. lie then advanced up the river Irawati as 
far as Ma-g\ve, King Bn-ti-ya Meng Khonng went dtnvn with a 
force to meet him. After a negociation for ahont a month, they ex- 
changed presents and separated, without any distinct arrangement 
having been made. Boon after, the prinee at Tsa-leng died, and that 
province then returned to its allegianee. In the year 847, the king, 
with the view apparently of preserving tlie loyalty of his ehlest son, 
gave him authority equal to his own. He received the title of Bla- 
hei Tlu-ha-thu-ra. He lived in the same palace witli his father, and 
each had a rvhite nmhrella as the symbol of sovereignty. This 
measnro probably had the effect of |n'estn‘ving t iu' king frt.nn being 
detlironed, but the prince died before bis father, after having been 
associated with him in tlie kingdom for fiftemi years. 

The events in Tovingd at this time wert^ dt'stiueil to have over- 
whelming effect on the Ava monarcdiy more Ifuui half a century 
later. They will now be glanced at as being connected rvith the 
history of I)u4i-ya Meng Khonng, The ruler of Toiingii, wlnm this 
king came to the throne, was Tsi-thu-kyan-hteng who, like the royal 
family, was probably of Bhan descent. lie maintained a position 
almost ecpial to an independent prince. He tlied in the year SIH, and 
was succeeded by Ids son Tsi-thu-ngai, who as the history states, was 
appointed by the king. Lithe year 847, this prinee was put to death 
by his nephew Meng-kyi-ngyo, who assumed the title of .MaduUlri- 
ri-dze-ya-thu-ra. The history states that he sent |>ros(uils to the 
king of Ava, who replied, that he did not wash to intcrbire with 
Toiingu, and sent the chief a white umbrella, thereby aekiMWvhsdging 
his independence. 

In Pegu, Dham-ma Dj5e-di had become king in succession to Shong- 
tsau-pii. Ho died in 854, and his son Ei-ngyu-rau sutr<a‘ded Idm. 
Be and the chief of Toungu were suspicions of each oilier, ami a 
border warfare was maintained. The Toungii chief hud built a new 
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fort, called Dwa-ra-wa-ti, wliicli the king of Pegn came and attacked 
with a large army. The chief of Toimgu applied to the chief of 
Tha-ni-wa-ti and also to Bu-ti-ya Meng Khoimg for assistance. But 
before the aid could arrive, the Pegu army had been attacked and 
defeated. The king of Ava now sent the Toungu chief all the 
regalia in addition to the white umbrella before conferred upon him. 
The king having bent to the circumstances of the time, preserved his 
authority in a comparatively small extent of country round Ava, and 
died after a reign of twenty-one years in 863. 

His second son now ascended the throne with the title of Ma-ha- 
Ka-dza-dhi-pa-ti and also Shwe-nan-sheng Na-ra-pa-ti The state 
of the kingdom is now admitted in the Ma-ha Ea-dza-weng to have 
been desperate. The Tsau-bwa of Mo-nhyin attacked and took 
possession of Mye-dii, The king’s brother-in-law, the governor of 
Tsa-leng, having died, his widow married the son of the ruler of 
Frome, who had taken the title of king, and they declared themselves 
independent. The king, however, was able to re-establish his authority 
there for a time. But he was now at open enmity with the chiefs or 
kings of Prome and Toungu, and in the year 867, invited by two 
inferior chiefs wdio were in rebellion, they sent forces to attack the 
city of Tsa-I<^. The king quite helpless called in the Tsau-bw^ of 
l7n-boung to his assistance. The king also marched with the army, 
and the rebel force with their allies was defeated. In the north, the 
Tsau-bwa of Mo-nhyin took possession of the province of Ta-ba-yin, 
but the king was able to recover it. In 869, three of the king’s 
brothers raised a rebellion at Pa-khan-gyi ; but they were defeated and 
put to death. The Tsau-bwa of Mon-Iiyiii, named Tsa-lun, had now 
become very powerful. In the year 873, he attacked the Tsau-bwa 
of UA-boung, because he was friendly to the king. The place he 
attacked was Ba-mau, which belonged to l7ii-boiing. The Tsau-bwa 
requested the king to attack Mye-du, which had a garrison of soldiers 
in the service of the Blo-nhyin chief. But the fort was well defended 
with imiskets and jinjals, and the king could only blockade it at a 
distance. While doing so, his troops were attacked by the chiefs of 
Ka-le, Toung-dweng-kyoung and Meng-kheng, who had become 
tributary to Mo-nhyin. The king’s troops were entirely driven 
away. For several years, king Na-ra-pa-ti was compelled to endure 
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rebellions ; and in the year 885, the chief of i\Io-nhyin, inarched with 
an army of Shans down to Tsa-gaiiig, cloaving (die country of sncli 
troops as remained under the king of Ava. hh-om thence the chief 
marched along the right hank of (lie riv<>r Tnlwati, and went as 
far south as the city of Tlia-rct, all Ihccides, ton-us, and districts 
submitting to him. While ho was at that place, the king of Promo, 
Tha-do-meng-tsan, a near relation to king Na-ra-pa-ti, now sent 
presents to Tsa-lini, the Mo-nhyin chief, olTering if ho would place 
him on the throne of Ava, to be friendly ami suh.servient. 'riiis was 
agi-eed to. The Shan army then crossed to the east side of the Ira- 
wati at Mye-dai. The army of the king of Promo advanced np the 
river in boats. The Shan army marched by land. King Na-ra- 
pa-ti had no army of his own left to oppose this force, but the 
U'n-boung Tsau-hwa, Khun Mhaiug, marched to Ava to assist his 
friend. Some fighting occurred near the city, in which the Burmese 
force w,as defeated, and king Na-ra-pa-ti (led together with Klum 
Mhaing towards the north-cast. When the king of Promo came up, 
the Mo-nhyin Tsan-bwa, according to his promise, put him on the 
throne. But after three days that chief reiired, and cros.sing the 
Irawati, returned to his own country. TIio king of Promo cunld 
not retain his position, and retired also, taking with him a little 
daughter of king Na-ra-pa-ti’s of eiglit ye,ir.s old. The king then 
returned to Ava, together with the Un-bonug T.sau-bwa, and ouoo 
more entered the palace. Khun Mhaing thou returned to his own 
country. The king gratefully offered him valuable presents, which he 
would not accept. For two more years the king endured his fortune, 
which was now near its end. In the year S8S, tlie T.sau-lnva of 
Mo-nhyin again put his troops in motion, and now was accompanied 
by his son Tho-han-bwa. Tliey marched to Tsaguing, and after 
defeating such Burmese troops as opposed them, crossed tlio river, 
and besieged Ava. After eight days the city was taken by storm. 
King Na-ra-pa-ti attempting to escape on ,aii elephant, wa.s killeil by 
the hand of Tbo-han-bwa. Most of his relations and nobles fled 
some to Prome, and some to Touugu. Thus died king Na-ra-pa-ti’ 
after a reign of twenty-five years. ’ 


The Mo-nhyin chief was 


kingdom of Ava. He stated that he did 


now ma.stor of what romaiiiod of tlie 


not wish to reign him, self. 
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and retired to Iris, own state. His son Tlio-lian-bwd now assiimeci 
tlie title of king o.f Ava. , Ilisfatlier persuaded Han-noiingj a iiepbew 
of tlie late king’s, and, a Bamies-e noble of niiicli , experience and 
abilitjj to become cliief minister. . The Tarions proTiiices wliicli still 
remained, were placed under Burmese and Sban governors. Tlio- 
kaii-bwa, against tlie advice of liis minister, desired to attack botli 
Toiiiigu and Proiiie. The king of Prome, Tlia-do-iiieng-tsaii, had 
died, and was succeeded by liis son Blrmreng Htwe. In' tlie same 
year also died Ei-ngya-raii, king of Pegu, and was , succeeded by liis 
son, Thu-slieng-ta-ga-rwut-pi, 

111 the year 892 died Meng-kyi-ngyo, king of, Totiiig-u, wlio had 
reigned there for forty-five years. He was suceee<led hy his son 
Bleng-ta-ra Sliwe-hti, whose fortunes will hereafter be connected with 
the Ava kingdom. 

In 894, Tsa-liiu of Blo-nhyinj father to the king of .Ava, marclied 
down with an army, and he and his son proceeded to Prome, Bhu- 
reng Htwe, the king of that city, .sent his family away towards Arakan, 
and shut himself up in the city. He was unable to resist the large 
force brought against him, and was taken prisoner and carried to 
Ava. Tsaliin carried liiiii aivay towards Blo-nhyin ; but on the road, 
lie himself fell a victim to a conspiracy of the chiefs iiiider him, and 
B,hiireng Htwe escaped.. He returned to Prome., J3ut. there Ms son ■ 
had become king' with the title of Na-ra-pa-ti ; and shut the gates 
agai,iist him. He died in the adjoining forests o,f' Na-weiag. This, 
Na-ra-pa-ti of Prome had married a daughter of Shwe-nan-sheng 
Na-ra-pa-ti of Ava. Prom this time until the year 900 (A. B. 1538), 
Tho-haii-bw'd ap|)ears to have maintained himself any 

material alteration. 

Ill that year, the king of Toung-u, Bleng-ta-ra Shwe-hti, attaiAed 
the king of Pegu, who fled and took refuge with his brotlicr-iudaw, 
the king of Promo. Prom this time the fortunes oi the Icings of 
Ava, of Prome, and Pegu ivere iiiseparabij connected, until they 
were entirely overborne by the power of the king of Toimg-u. 

The Bla-ha-Ita-dza-weng noiv proceeds to trace the history of that 
hitherto obscure state. Toung-u is the name given to a district 
lying about the middle of the course of the Pouiig-loung, a small 
riverj the basin of iviiidi lies between the Irawati and the Bai- win. 
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The extent of this district was originally not greater than from 
seventy to eighty miles from north to south, with a breadth of about 
half that distance. On the east of the valley are high mountains 
where the wild Karen tribes are still numerous, and iirobably from 
a very remote period held independent sway. The mountains on the 
west barely e.xceed one thousand feet elevation, and the Karen tribes 
arc now scarcely to be found there. Gradually Talaing colonists 
from the south, and Burmese from the north, appear to have occupied 
the valley of the middle Poung-loung, leaving the hills to the Karens. 
But for safety, these colonists appear to have had strongholds in the 

lower hills on the western side of the valley. One of these, which 
was occupied on the Ka-boung stream, a tributary of the Ponno--louno- 
was called in the Burmese language, Toung-ngu, from its position on^’a 
projecting mountain point, and this name has been transferred to the 
city, afterwards built in the plain, and to the whole district. As 
ong as the seat of the Burmese monarchy was at Pu-gan, Toun-m 
was not much interfered with, but when the capital had been trails- 
erred to Pan-ya, the Shan dynasty appear to have been more 
attracted to it. In the year 679, Thi-ha-tlu'i Ta-tsf-sheng sent his 
smi U-sa-na Kyau-tswft to this district ; he occupied the then existin<» 
city, and probably brought Burmese or Shan settlers with him Later 
a cmet from Pegu, but probably of Shan descent, Pyan-kyilyf 
lung. Bn, .to tli,. . B™.,. M.ung.pl. ji 

™ p.we,, „a to. liis to. king, of Av. look'd 

to country a. p.rt of tl.i, donriniou. But tke g.,,,..™ 
fioquonO, indopondent, and Ijy .Hying tom,.!,., .It.r..,.,, 

0 Ba,n,eso or to Ma.ng,, m.ntrg.i to maintain a position, trhioh 

ho ..tuml tongU. or wealth „1 the count,, oonld not othorwis. 

iiave sustained. 

It has already been mentioned that when Du-ti-ya Memr 

(A^D.1480), the ruler of Toung-d was Tsi-tha-kyau-liteng. He 
had a bro her, the governor of Ea-mai-then, who had married 
a grand niece of Mo-nhyin Meng-ta-ra, the Shan chief, who had 
seized the throne of Ava in the year 788. The family also claimed 
to ^ descended from H-za-na, the son of Kyau-tswa, the doposo.l 
Pugan, who had reigned atPau-yd after the death of his 
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adopted father Thi-lia-thu Ta-tsi-sheng * and ' also from the liali' 
brother of' that kiogj Nga-tsf-sheng. The family may .he coiisidered, 
as originally Shan, which now had almost become Buniian. The 
governor of Ba-mai-then had a son Meng-kyi-ngyo, who was sent tO' 
Toniig-ii to be under his uncle Tsi-thu-kyau-hteng. The oricle is 
described as a man of a more savage disposition than even at tliat 
time was usual. He decided to break off connection with the king 
of Ava, and entered into friendship with the king of Pegu. His 
nephew Meng-kyi-ngyo conspired against him, and put him to death. 
He then succeeded him in the government of Toungii, and at once 
proclaimed himself king in the year 847, being A. B. 1485. He now 
assumed the title of Ma-ira-thi-ri-dze-ya-tlni-ra, He soon became so 
powerful, that liis alliance was sought by the kings of Pegu and Siam. 
In the year 858, he built a new city or fort in a secure position, which 
he called Dwa-ra~wa-ti. He became involved in a quarrel with the 
king of Pegu consequent on border disputes, and his city was attack- 
ed, but he defeated the assailants. In the year 803, some nobles who 
had been in rebellion against the king of Ava, fled and took refuge 
in Toung-ii. This produced a war, in which the army of Ava was 
defeated. In 866, as already mentioned, the king of Toung-ii made a 
league with the king of Prome, Tha-do-meng-tsau, against Ava, in 
support of two rebel chiefs. In the followdng year their forces 
advanced up the Irawati, to support the rebellion of the king of 
Ava^s brothers at Pa-khan-gyi. But the rebellion had been crushed 
before his troops reached the scene of operations. The king of 
Toung-d now felt strong enough to build a new city in a more con- 
venient place than that hitherto occupied. The new city of Toung-u 
was therefore built in the year 872 (A. B. 1510) on the west bank 
of the Poung-Ioung, and in the midst of the most extensive and 
most fertile plain of the whole territory. The city was called in 
Pa-li, Ke-tu-ma-ti. It is the custom of the Burmese, Shans, and 
Talaings, to have a Pali as well as a vernacular name for their cities 
and districts, which is used in all official documents. A more ancient 
name for the territory of Toung-d was Bze-yd-wa'-ta-na. 

The king of Toung-d appears to have extended his influence and 
territory towards the north, as the power of the king of Ava decliueil. 
In the year 888, when the Mo-nhyiii Tsau-bwa conquered Ava, many 


of the Burmese nobles fled to Toimg-ii, and the king of that territory 
may now be said to have become the representative oi the ancient 
Burmese monarchy. King Ma-lui-tlii-ri-dzo-ya-tliu-ra died in the 
year 892 (A. D. 1530). 

The son wdio succeeded him was Ta-heng Sliwe-Iiti, then only six- 
teen years of ago. He is called in the ]iist(n‘y .Mxmg-ta-ra, Sliwe-hti. 
From his birth many prodigies had announced Iris great destiny. In 
the history, in accordance with the strange application of the doctrine 
of transmigration to account for the actions of great concpierors, 
which has been noticed before, this prince is represented as the 
transmigrated prince of Pegu, Mong-raidcyaii-tswa, son of Dham-mci- 
tse-di, king of that country, who urns unjustly put to death by his 
father. When dying, lie exclaimed, If innocent, may I be born as a 
“ Burmese prince, and subdue, rule over, and oppi-oss the three 

Taluing provinces.’' And so it came to pass. The young king 
from an uTesistildo internal iiilluence, determined to invade and 
coiKpier Pegu. 

At this time, the capital of that kingdom was at Mut-ta-nni (Mar- 
taban). That city was occupied as the scat of power, about tl^c year 
713 (A. 3). 1351), by a Slian chief, styh'd Tslieng-phyu-shciig Bi- 
ngya-ii. The ancient Talaiiig kingdom, which had its capital at the 
city of Pegu, \vas overthrown, and the seat of government removed 
to Mut-ta-nui. In the year 888, Tim-sheng-ta-ga-rwiit-ln ascended 
the throne. In 896 (A. D. 1504), the young king of Toung-u first 
marched against Pegu. The city was defended by two Shan noblc.s. 
Bi-ngyadan, and Ei-ngya-kyan. They held it so obstinately that 
Meng-ta-i*a yShwe-hti was forced to retreat. Intlio followiiig year, he 
again invested it. But from the walls of tlie cit}', tlie foreigners and 
Muhammadans, called KuMPan-the,” fired so incessantly with jinjals 
and blunderbusses, and wounded and killed so many, that the king was 
again obliged to retire, especially as the rainy season was nigli. In 
898, he again invaded Pegu. The king of Pegu now mot liim in the 
plain of Kau-la-ya to the north of the city, but was defeated. The 
city, however, could not be taken. The king of Toung-d therefore 
passed it by, and marched to Ba-giin, the modern Eangoon, and from 
thence, sent detachments, wdiich took possession of Pu-iheiu, iMyoiiie>- 
mya, and other cities in the delta of the Iruwati. Still he could not 
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retain his position, and as the rainy season approached, he once more 
returned to Toxing-ii 

The following year the king of Pegu sent a humble letter to Meng- 
ta-ra Shwe-liti, proposing peace and friendship. The bearers of this, 
letter were the two Shan noldes, Bi-ngya-lau, and Bi-ngTa-kyaii, who 
had defended the city of Pegu. The king received them kindly, hut 
would give no reply. As they could obtain no reply, they returned 
to their own master. Their king became suspicious of them, and 
Meng-ta-ra Siiwediti now had recourse to a deep artifice. He caused 
a letter to be inscribed on a scroll of gold as follows : “ The king of 
“ Bze-ya-wa-ta-na Ke tu-ma-ti informs his uncles Bi-ngya4au and 
“Bi-ngja-ran that, when the affair as before agreed is settled. Bi- 
“ ngya-laii shall be appointed govornor of Han-tha-vva-ti (Pegu), and 
“ Bi-ngya-kyan of Mut-ta-ma (Martaban), and so he ye diligent in 
“ my royal service.” Tliis scroll being enclosed in a cloth bag and 
placed in a basket, was entrusted to two bold and clever messengers 
with several followers. They proceeded into the Pegu territory, and 
at one of the border villages, having entered in a friendly manner, 
they after a time managed to get into a dispute with the head of the 
village regarding the provisions brought them. Tins gradually led 
to a serious quarrel, and the me.sseiigers, as a large number of the 
Taking villagers assumed, fled, leaving behind them their baggage and 
the basket which contained the king’s letter. The villagers took 
everything to their headman, and all was brought to the king of 
Pegu. The letter was now discovered and without any inqtiiry, the 
two noblemen were put to death. The king of Toiing-u now again 
attacked the city of Pegu, and took it after a slight resistance. The 
king of Pegu determined to retire to his brother-in-law, the king of 
Prome, and proceeded iij> the river. The king of Toung-ii now con- 
sulted with his nobles, as to whether it would be better to follow on 
to Prome or to march against Mut-ta-ma. It was decided to do the 
former. The king’s principal general was Kyau-liteng Kaii-ra-lita, 
who was also his brother-in-law. He was distantly connected by 
blood with Meng-ta-ra Shwe-hti, and was said to be descended from 
one of the former kings, or governors, of Toung-ii, This general led 
the forces of the king to Non ng-ro, where the king of Pegu had 
collected an army. Kyaii-hteng attacked and utterly delefited that 
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army. The king of Pegu then fled with his whole family to Prome, 
where he was received by the king Na-ra-pa-ti. 

King Meng-tcvra Shwe-hti was profuse in his acknowledgments to 
his general, and bestowed upon him the title of Bhu-reng Noiing, 
intimating that he would be king hereafter. It ivas now determined 
to pursue the king of Pegu to Prome, and here the history once 
more is linked with the fortunes of the king of Ava, Tho-han-bwa, 
which for a time were dropped, in order to trace the events which 
brought the king of Toungu from Pegu up the Irawati to Prome. 

The king of Prome hearing that he was to be attacked, had per- 
suaded Tho-han-hwa, king of Ava, to support him. That king came 
down the river with a large army of Slums. They and the fugitive 
king of Pegu met at Prome, and took an oath of fidelity to each 
other. Near Prome, the flotillas of the contending powers had an 
engagement, in which the allies were defeated, and some of their, 
principal officers were taken* prisoners. Meiig-ta-ra Shwe-hti either 
did not then feel himself strong enough to retain Prome, or more 
urgent affairs called him to Pegu ; for he now led his army back to 
that country. The king of Pegu, Thi-Bheiig-ta~ga-rwut-hi now desired 
his allies to invade Pegu. But the}^ were unwilling to do so. He 
therefore proceeded himself with a small force, but lost his life in the 
jungal King Tho-han-hwa returned to Ava, taking with him the 
children of the king of Pegu, Soon after, the king of Prome, Na-ra- 
pa-ti died, and was succeeded by his younger brother Sheng Tha-ret, 
who took the title of Meng Khoung. His sister, tlie wddow of the 
king of Pegu, was sent to Arakan, where she married the king of that 
country. 

After the death of Thii-sheng-ta-ga-rwiit-hi, all the Taking nobles 
in Pegu submitted to Meng-ta-ra Slnve-htl. He provided for the 
most worthy by appointing them to the different districts. But 
Miit-ta-ma (Martaban) still held out. The brother-in-law of the late 
king, Tsau-bi-ngya, governed that province, and refused to submit to 
the conqueror. Tlie king therefore marched with a large army to 
take the city. On arrival, he fonnd the difficulties enormous. Situ- 
ated near the mouth of a great river, or an arm of the sea, it was 
defended with numerous guns ; and the Ku~la Pan-the (Foreigners 
and Muhammadans), some on the city walls, and some on board seven 
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sliipsj heavily armedj anchored before the city, were ready .to defend 
it. It was ill the year 902 (A. B. 1540) that the king besieged 
Mnt-ta-ina. Biiiireiig Nonng commanded all the forces nrider the 
immediate orders of the king. The. boats brought from Pegu were 
useless ; they could effect nothing against the ships. And provisions 
could not he kept from eiiteriiig the city, so that the garrison could 
not he starved. The king of Mut-ta-ma being encouraged by the 
foreigners would not submit. Meng-ta-ra Shwe-litij howevei-j suc- 
ceeded in drawing to his side the governor of Maulamyaing (Maul- 
niain), and through his assistance he had several large rafts of timber 
constructed, which were piled high with dry bamboos. These were 
made ready up the river, and set afloat to drift down with the tide. 
When completely on fire, they were directed to where the ships lay, 

^ and amidst the great confusion which ensued, three large and four 
small vessels were burnt. While this was going on, the land army 
assaulted and took the city. Immense plunder was taken, •which the 
soldiers *^vere allowed to keep, the king onl}^ reserving for hirnsel! 
nimiitions of war. All who resisted or had arms, were killed, but the 
king by proclamation forbade the soldiers to kill the men of rank. 
The governor Tsaii-bi-ngya, was taken prisoner, and appointed to be 
governor of Myonng-mya ; and the other nobles of the city received 
what wuis appropriate. The governor of Maulamyaing wms liberally 
rewarded. He swore allegiance to Meng-ta-ra Sliwe-hti, and was 
confirmed in his previous government of the country, east of the 
Sal win river. Care '^vas taken to have guards placed on the frontier, 
to watch Zim-iiiay and Siam. 

Having made these arrangements, the king returned to Han-ihd- 
wa-ti (Pegu), where he was solemnly consecrated king of his new 
dominions. The city now received some additions to make the forti- 
fications more complete. 

, Wlien Meng-ta-ra ' Shwe-hti left Toung-u,' Meng-rai-thing-ga-thii, 
the father of Bhureng Noung, had been appointed governor. The 
king regarding him as his own father, gave him the title of king, 
with regalia and a palace. He was thenceforth known as Meng-rai 
Thi-ha-thii, tributary king of Ke-tu-ma-ti. 

Ill the year 903, Meng-ta-ra Shwe-hti proceeded with a great 
retinue to I)a-guii, made rich offerings, and crowned the building with 
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a khigly crown. Having feasted the clergy and laity, lie returned to 
Han-tha-wa-tf, and informed Bliureng Noung that he would march 
to Frome after the month Tha-den-gwyut (October), and charged 
him to make all the necessary preparations. A large army and fleet 
of boats were prepared, including some boats armed with guns. The 
city of Pegu was left in charge of Tha-do-dham-ma Ea-dza, brother 
of Bhureng Noung, and Thet-she-kyau-hteng. The whole of the 
war arrangements were under the direction of Bhureng Noung, and 
the army moved by land and water from the city of Pegu in the 
month Ta-tsoung~mun (November). 

In the meantime, Meng Khoung, king of Prome, was exerting 
himself to resist the formidable force which had been gathered 
against him. Tho-han-bwa, king of Ava, felt that his own safety 
depended upon supporting Prome. He collected an army, and sup- 
ported by the Tsau-bwas of Un-boung, Mo-meit, and Mo-nhyin 
marched down to Prome. The king of Arakan also having been 
applied to for help, sent a land column across the hills from Than- 
dwai (Sandoway) under his brother; while another force was sent by 
sea, lound Cape Negrais to penetrate up the Bassein river, and so 
cause a diversion. 

Meng-ta-ra Shw^-htf having reached Prome wdth his fleet and 
army, remained at a little distance to avoid loss from the guns. 
Hearing that the king of Ava, with the northern Shans, was moving 
down, he sent half of his army to the northern side of the city under 
Bhureng Noung, who suddenly attacked them about one march 
distant from the city. They were completely routed, the guns of 
Bhureng Noung doing great execution. The Shan array flecllo Ava, 
and there the Tsau-bwas proposed making an attack on Toung-d,' 
but nothing was done, and they returned to their own coujitries. 

The city of Prome was closely invested, but w'as too strong to be 
taken quickly. A letter was now intercepted from the brother of the 
king of Arakan to the king of Prome announcing his arrival, and 
that he was about five marches distant. A feigned reply was once 
sent together with guides, and Bhureng Noung was despatched with 
a force to attack the Arakauese army. Taken by surprise, they were 
defeated and utterly dispersed, being only saved from destruction by 
the hilly country, which favoured their flight. The son of the king 
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of Arakan who liad come with the boats hj sea, hearing of the 
defeat of his uncle, returned home. The king of Prome being thus 
left entirely to his own resources, and the citizens and soldiers suf- 
fering froiii want of food, at length surrendered in the month ISIa-gutt 
904 (June 1542, A. D.). King Meng Khoung with his queen and 
concubines were sent to Touiig-u. Tha-do-dham-ma Ea-dza, one of 
the brothers of Bhureng ISfoung, was made tributary king of Prome, 
being invested with the usual regalia. Meiig-ta-ra Shwe-hti having 
made arrangements for the government of tlie country, placed garri- 
sons in such places as required protection, and returned to Han-tha- 
iva-tf. A number of the nobles, officers and soldiers of Prome, were 
brought away. 

At Ava, the defeat of king Tho-han-bwa had increased his diffi- 
culties. His Shan followers had always been hated by the Burmese, 
whom they cruelly oppressed. In the palace there were both Shan 
and Burmese guards. The Shan officers had long •wished to clear 
the palace of all Burmese. The latter depended upon Meog-gyi 
Baii-iiouiig, who supported their interests. The wicked character of 
Tho-han-bwa caused him to be hated, and facilitated a conspiracy 
against his life. While he -was living at a summer palace, the Burmese 
nobles and guards were suddenly set upon and killed, and the king 
himself was seen no more. This occurred the month before Prome 
was surrendered. This king’s character is thus drawn in the Bfa-ha 
Ba-dza-weng : was of a cruel and savage disposition. He 

spared not men’s lives. He respected not the three treasures. 
Pagodas, he used to say, are not the Phra, but merely fictitious 
vaults in which the Burmese deposit gold, silver, and jewels; so he 
“ dug into and rifled those shrines of their treasures. The Phun- 
“gyis too, he used to say, having no wives and children, under 
pretence of gathering disciples, collect guards round them, ready 
“ to rise in rebellion. So he built a number of sheds on the plain of 
“ Toung-ha-lii, and pretending to do honour to the Pluin-gyis, invited 
“ ail those round Ava, Tsagaing, and Pan-ya to a feast. Then sur^ 
“ rounding them with an army, he had them all slaughtered. He then 
“ seized all the books in their monasteries, and had them burnt. But 
“ some of the Slians had pity on the Phiin-gyis, and many tliiis 
“ escaped to Prome and Toiiug-u, Blore than three hundred and 
“ sixty were killed, but more than a thousand escaped.” 
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On tlie deatli of Tho-lian-bwa, the Burmese wished Meng-gji Eaii- 
noiuig to become king. But he refused, and recommended them to 
choose the Tsau-bwa of Uhi-boung, named Klmn-mhaing-ngai, who 
was a relation to the lute king Shwe-iian-sheiig Na-ra-pa-ti. The 
Tsan-bwa accepted the invitation, and came to Ava. He ascended 
the palace in the year 904, llan-noiing became chief minister, but 
after about a year, wearied with worldly affairs, he became a Ka-han 
in the province of Mek-khau-a. Kliun-mhaing-iigai determined to 
attack the new king of Prome. Tie was supported by seven powerful 
Tsau-bwas, and in the montli Nat-dau 905 (November 1543), they 
proceeded by land and water against that city. The tributary king 
of Prome, Tlia-do-dbam-ma Pta-dza, bad no force sufficient to meet 
them in the field, so he shut himself up in Prome, which was well de- 
fended with guns. As soon as Meng-ta-ra Sliwe-hti heard of this 
attack, he came to the rescue with a large army. The Shaiis 
were defeated near Prome, and Blmreng Noung followed them up 
the river Irawati, as far as the city of Pu-gau, wdiich was captured. 
Governors "were appointed to all the provinces wdiich were occupied 
above Prome, and having made such arraiigoiuents for future security 
as seemed advisable, Meng-ta-ra Shw'e-liti returned to Pegu, which he 
reached in the month Wa-goimg 906 (August 1544, A. D.) 

The governors who had been appointed to Tsa-leng and other 
districts, had desultory fighting wdih the officers of the king of Ava. 
But the confusion among the northern Tsau-hwuis became daily worse. 
The son of the Tsau-bwa of Mo-nhyiii, named T^'sa-luu-ngai, leagued 
with Kyau-hten, who had been governor of Tsa-leng, and enabled 
him to take possession of Tsa-gaing, wdiere he set himself up as king 
in the year 907. In the# same year died Khuii-mliaing-ngai after a 
reign of three years. He was succeeded by his son, wdio had been 
Tsau-bwa of Mo-bye. He took tbe title of Na-ra-pa-ti. Tins king 
did not join wdth his kinsmen, the Shan chiefs, but entered into 
friendly relations with Meng-ta-ra Shwe-hti. He strove also to con- 
ciliate the ruler of Tsa-gaing, Kyau-htong. This ruler urged on by 
the Tsau-bwa of Mo-nhyiii, named Tsa-lim, gradually collected forces 
with the view of attacking Ava, His measures were complete by 
the year 913 (A. D. 1551), when he had a large force and a fleet, to 
cross the river and attack Ava, The king Blo-bye-meng, however, 
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would not wnait an attack. He fled from his paiaoey and took refuge 
with Blmreiig Noting, who then had succeeded Bleng-ta-ra Sliwd-liti; 
The Tsa-gaing chief Kyaii-hteng now took undisputed possession of 
Ava, and ascended the throne in the j^ear 913. 

We must now relate the events which had occurred in the kingdom 
of Pegu since Bleng-ta-ra Shwe-htf returned there from Prome in the 
year 906. That king now turned his attention to settling the in- 
ternal affairs of his kingdom, Ke beautified the capital, and built 
monasteries and other religious works. He adopted several of the 
customs and the dress of the former Taking royal family. In the 
year 907, he was solemnly consecrated as king, having a crown like 
that used by the Talai ng kings, but with all other paraphernalia like 
those formerly used by the Burmese and Taking kings, lleng-rai- 
Thi-ha-thii, the king of Toung-ii, was present at this ceremony ; and 
his son Bhureng Noung appeared as Ein-sha-meng or Crown 'Prince. 
All the nobles received magnificent presents from the hoiiiity of the 
king, and the whole kingdom was full of joy. 

About this time the king of Arakan died, and liis son U''-ba-Il^-dzd 
succeeded him. His brother, who was governor of Than-dwai 
(Saiidoway), was discontented. He came with presents to the king of 
Han-tha-wa-ti, and asked for assistance to gain the kingdom, of 
Arakan. Bleng-ta-ra Sliwe-hti promised himseliVto go with an army. 
Both a land force and a fleet were put in motion in the month Ta- 
tshoung-mon 908 (November 1546, A. D.). The town of Than- 
dwai was occupied. The Arakanese retreated, and the Burmese army 
marched on to the capital city, Arakan. The king found the city too 
strong to be taken, but be entered into a negociation with Bla-ha 
Bham-ma-rit, the king of Arcikan, by which the king’s uncle was 
recognized as governor of Sandoway; The king of Pegu then 
returned to his own: country. 

While he wms in Arakan, the king of Siam had marched an army 
and taken possessi on , of Bha-'way (Tavoy) . The king of Pegu 
ordered Ms officers to drive them out, and this having been done, he 
seriously meditated a march on Siam. Having assembled his army 
and made all pteparatioiis, he left the city of Pegu in the month of 
Ta-tshoung-mon 910 (Novemher 1548, A. B.), and proceeded to Bliit- 
ta-ma. All the arrangements as usual were , under the direction 
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oi Blinreng Noung. The army advanced witli great difficulties 
and much fighting to the capital of Siam. The general, Bhiireiig 
Noniig, was indefatigable in his exertions, and his son, a boy of thirteen 
years, greatly distinguished himself. But the capital city was most 
difficult to operate against, on account of the streams and water 
channels round it. The Kula Pan-thd people also w^ere there wfith 
ships and guns. Seeing that great delay would occmr, and fearing a 
want of provisions, the king determined to retreat. Much fighting 
took place in effecting this. The son-in-law^ of the king of Siam had 
been taken prisoner in a skirmish. This led to negociatioiis, and 
according to the history, the king of Siam agreed to pay tribute. 
Two of his brothers w^ere sent to the camp of Meng-ta ra Shwe-hti 
to enter into arrangements. The Siamese prisoners wmre released, 
and the Burmo- Taking army retired. This expedition occupied 
five months. 

Tlie liistory now relates a curious incident in the life of Meng-ta-ra 
Slnve-htf, wdiich appears to have had an evil influence upon him, and 
eventually led to his death. It is told as follows : This powerful 
and wise king, by associating wfith a false heretical Kula Ba-reng-gy! 
“ (Foreigner-Feringi) deviated from the virtuous conduct becoming 
“ a king. This Ku-la Ba-reng-gyi was the nephew of Peits-tsa-iit 
‘‘Meng, and had been sent with seven ships and one himdredlarger 
vessels to attack Acheen. He took in guns, powder, and balls, at 
Ma-li-ka (Malacca), but was defeated by the Acheen chief and 
forced to retreat. He came to Muttama wdth a few vessels, and 
%vas made prisoner by the governor, wflio sent him to Meng-ta-ra 
Shw^e-hti. The king soon became familiar with the youtb, gave 
him a house to live in, and bestow^ed upon him in marriage one of 
the female attendants of the palace. This young woman, after 
having learnt how to prepare dishes, according to the Kula method, 
was accustomed to present such eatables to the king. Not only thaty 
‘‘but wdne and sweet intoxicating drinks, were also presented, of 
“ wbich the king became very fond. At last the Kuha was wished to 
“ live in the palace. From constantly drinking these liquors the 
“ disposition of the king became changed from good to bad. He 
“ gave contradictory and absurd orders. He attributed wrong motives 
“ to innocent men, and ordered them to be put to death. At length 
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Biiii-reng Noting with the concurrence of all the nobles, Shan, 
Burmaii, and Tabling, took the guidance of affairs into his own 
hands, and putting the nephew of Peits-tsa-rit into a ship, with his 
property, and giving him gold and silver, sent him away to the 
Kiila country.” Prom this time Meng-ta-ra Slnve-hti had little 
more than nominal authority. 

In the year 910, the father of Bhureng Noung who was king of Toiiiag- 
(i died. His title was Meng-rai Thhha-thu. He was succeeded by one of 
his younger sons, and there was bestowed on him the title of Thi-Iia-thu, 
He is also called Meng Khoung. Bhureng Noung having now become 
the virtual ruler, his descent is carefully traced in the history. On 
the father’s side he ivas descended from Meng-khoimg-iigai, who was 
governor of Touiig-u, and was killed in the year 813. This Meng- 
khoiing-ngai was the son, or younger brother, of Ta-ra-bya wdio had also 
been governor of Toungii and who was of Shan descent. Bhureng 
Noung’s mother was said to be descended from a half brother of 
Nga-tsi-sheng Kyaii-tswii, king of Paii-ya. Bhureng Noung had 
two brothers, Meng-rai-tsf-tlni, who afterwards became king of Miit- 
ta-ma ; and Tha-do-dliam-ma, who became king of Prome, There 
%vere also two sisters. After their mother’s death, their father had 
married her younger sister, and had two sons by that marriage, 
Elmreng Meng Klioung, who became king of Toungii, and Meng-rai 
Kyau-hteng, called Tha-do-meng-tsau, who became king of Ava. 
The family was originally of Shan descent. Having been settled for 
three or four generations at Touiig-u, it had become Burmese in 
laational feeling. 

In tlie.year 911, a son of Bi-ngjra-ran, the deposed king of Pegu 
by an inferior wife, rebelled, and took the title of Tha-mein-Iitau- 
ra-nia. He got together a force, and took possession of the fort of 
Ma-kau. Bhiireng-noung-dau without delay took measures against 
him. He was defeated and bed, but managed to gain possession of 
the fort of Than-lyeng (Syriam), and remained there secure. But lie 
was soon obliged to abandon the place, when a force was brouglit 
against it, and fled to the westward. Bhureng Noung followed him 
up, and fixed Iris head cpiarters at Ba-la. At this time the tributary 
king of Toung-ii, Thi-lia-thii was in charge of the city of Pegu. 
A Tabling nobleman, Tlia-mein-tsau-dwufc had been appuiuted go- 
10 
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vernor of Tsit-toiiiig (Sit-tang), "but was now in cliarge of tlie 
palace and tlie royal person. The king Meng-ta-ra Sliwe-hti wa - 
staying at a country palace, at a place called Pan-ta-raii. A report 
was spread of a white elephant haying appeared, and the king was 
induced to go out into the jungal. Tha-mein-tsau-dwut now ma- 
naged to send away those about the king on wliom he could not 
depend, and at night in the month Ka-tshun 912 (May 1550, A. D.), 
he killed Meng-ta-ra Shwe-hti. He had reigned twenty years and 
was thirty-six years old. The chief *Ka-han performed his funeral 
rites, and collecting the hones, placed them in a golden vase, which 
he buried ill an undefiled spot. 

In the mean time, Tha-mein-tsau-dwut killed some of the nobles 
about the king; drew others to his side, and then withdrew to Tsit- 
toung, where he assumed the title of king. He took the title of 
Tlia-mein-tsek*ka-ivau. Bhureng Noung was at Ha-la hunting 
down the followers of Tha-mein-htau-ra-ma in the difficult country 
of the delta. His younger half brother Tlii-ha-thd called round him 
his followers, and marched from Pegu city to Toung-ii. Tha-mein- 
tsau-dwut at once occupied the city of Pegu. Tlia-do-dham-mit 
Ka-dza, tributary king of Prome, changing his title to Tha-do-thu, 
declared himself independent. All the cities and districts at the 
Irawati river beyond Prome as far as Pu-gan remained under their 
own governors. Bhureng Noung now consulted all the Shan, Tabling, 
and Burmese nobles who remained faithful to him. It was determined 
to march to Toung-il as the place where Bhureng Noung could best 
collect his forces, and wdiere he possessed most strength and influence. 
Whereas “ Ha-la in the midst of the Tabling country, was like a 
“ wasp’s nest, into whicli the hand had better not he put.” He im- 
mediately put himself in motion. His, wife who was in tlie city of Pegu, 
managed to escape and joined him. When he anivcil near Toung-ii, 
his brother Tln-ha-thii made no advances to him, but remained 
sullenly within the city. Bhureng Noung patiently waited in his 
camp watching events. At Pegu, tlie usurper Tha-mein-tsau-dwut 
did not long give satisfaction to the Talaiiig nobles. They therefore 
deposed him, and called in Tha-mein-htau-ra-ma who, by this time, 
had set himself up at Mut-ta-ma. These events iiulueod several Slum 
cliiefs, who did not wish to serve a Tabling king, to come with their 
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followers and join Bliiireng Honng. Some cliiefs also came to liim 
from Tonng-u. At length he found himself strong eiioiigh to attack 
that city. But he was obliged to proceed to reduce it by starvation. 
At the end of four months, the city was surrendered ; no pliindeiiBg 
was allowed ; his brother was pardoned, and Bhnreng Noiiiig w^as 
consecrated as king, with the title of Tsheng-phyii-mya-slieng Meiig- 
ta-ra-gyi. .His former title of' Blmreng Nomig will, lioArever, be 
retained in this narrative. 

The king now considered that his best plan wm to make himself 
master of Prorne, wdrere another of his brothers was king. He 
marched his army across the hills from Toungii; but arrived on the 
banks of the Irawati, be found himself at a loss for boats, while 
Tlia-dO“thii had a large fleet. The city ^vas too strong to he attacked. 
The king tlierefore leaving it inarched on to Mye-dai, •which submitted, 
as did Ma-lwun and other cities higher up the river. There he 
gained a large addition to his army and a fleet of boats. He there-' 
lore returned to Prorne, and re-invested the city. Some of the officers 
in command Avere now in communication with Bhnreng Noiing, and 
the city gates Avere opened to him. The king pardoned his brother 
Tha-do-dharn-ma-Ea-dza, and he AA^as reinstated as tributary king of 
Prorne.^' The Avhole country on the IraAAuati, as far doAvn as I)ha- 
iiu-byii (PownebeAA^), submitted to Bhnreng Noung. It Avas uoav 
the year 918, and from the events Avhich Avere occurring at Ava, the 
king of that city, Mo-byAmeng, had fled to take refuge. The king 
marched lip the country, and penetrated nearly to Ava^ AAdflch he 
intended to attack. But neAVs reached him that preparations AA^ere 
being made to attack Toungd from Pegu. He lost not a moment, 
but marched back as far as Mye-dai. From tbence he despatched his 
brother Bleng-rai-kyaii-hteng with a force across the hills, and himself 
proceeded do Avii to Prorne, There he collected an army to iiiAuade 
Pegu, of AAdiicli Ms brother Tha-dO'-dham-ma Pva-dza Awas made coni- 
maiider-in-chief. He, however, marched to Toiing-u, taking Blo-hye- 
in eng with him. 

Tlie Ma-]ia-Eji-dza-weng it appc«ar that Tha-clo-rhu who 

held out Prorne against Bhnreng Noung, was not his brother, but sorno one else 
who assnmed the'name. I have considered it most consist rut wir.h the wliolo 
narrative to nssnnie that Tha-do-thfi was the bvobhei', and that like the other 
brother at Toiingu, his rebellion Avas pardoned. 
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At Toimg-u, he made all arrangements to march against Pegn, and 
left in the month Ta-gd 91B (April 1651). His hrothers Meng 
Klioung and Meng-rai-kyau-hteng accompanied him. He defeated 
the Talaing usurper, Tha-mein-htau-ra-ma, entered the city of Pegu, 
and the Talaing nobles submitted to him. The Talaing usurper, after 
taking refuge at Pu-thein, fled from that place to Mut-ta-ma, and 
became a Ea-hdn. Bhureng Noung who had followed him to Pu- 
thein, then returned to Pegu city, where he built a house on the site 
where he had formerly lived. He now” took measures for settling the 
country, and called his brothers around him. These were Meng 
Klioung, Tha-do-dham-ma Ba-dza, Meng-rai-kyau-hteng, and Meng- 
rai Ts!-thu. He repaired all the pagodas and monasteries which had 
been injured during the troubles, and made suitable offerings at the 
grave of Meng-ta-ra-Shwe-liti, His brother; Meng-rai Tsf-thu, was 
now made tributary king of Mut-ta-ma, and received the regalia. Tha- 
do-dham-ma Ka-dza received regalia as tributary king of Prome. 
Meng Klioung received regalia as tributary king of Toiingu. He 
rewarded muniflcently all his officers, Burman, Talaing, and Shan, 
and the country and the people began to be quiet and satisfied. In 
Mut-ta-ma, however, though the Talaing usurper had become a Ra-han, 
and fled to the border of Siam, he again appeared, collected a few 
followers, and proclaimed himself king. He was again defeated, and 
after wandering about in the jungles, was taken in the month Ta-gd 
914 ('April 1552). He was put to death. 

Bhureng Noung now called a council to consider and decide upon 
his future measures. He was careful to assemble round him his 
brothers an<l principal officers, Burmese, Talaing, and Shan. The 
council was in favour of a march upon Ava, to establisli there the 
government of Blinreng Noung. An army and flotilla were collected, 
which moved by water from Pegu in the month of Wa-tsho 915 
(July 1568). The command of this force was given to Ma-lia U'-ba- 
Ra-dzu, tbe king’s son, bnt on account of his youth an officer of 
experience was sent, who was really responsible. This expedition would 
appear to have been intended rather to reconnoitre than to attack. 
The king of Ava, styled Tsa-gaing Tsi-tlui Kyau liteng, had made 
great xneparations to defend his capital. An army of Shans, chiefly 
from the country to the east of the ux>per Irawati, was stationed 
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close to the city. Another army composed of the contingents of the 
western Shans and other troops, was encamped at Ta-nik-myo on the 
hank of the Irawati, about fifty miles below the capital. The 
invading army on reaching Pu-gan heard such reports of the de- 
fensive measures that had been adopted, that the commanders 
considered it prudent to report to the king the state of affairs, and 
await further orders. The result was, that the army under Ma-ha 
If-ba-Ea-dza retired. 

Bimreng Noung now made more strenuous exertions. He collected 
men and provisions from all parts of the wide territory subject to 
him. In Pegu and Martaban a vast number of war-boats,* and vessels 
of every description as transports, were constructed and collected. 
While this work went on, the city of Pegu was improved and a 
palace built. In the mouth Wa-tsho of the year 916, the son and 
nephew of the king of Arakan came, and took refuge witk Bhureog 
Noung. He received them with great favour. The former he 
married to the daughter of liis brother Meng-rai-tsi-thu, king of Mut- 
ta-ma, and gave him the title of Thi-ri-dham-ma-thau-ka. The 
latter, named Slieng-rai-myo, he married to one of his own daughters, 
and gave him the city of Ta-inau for his support. 

The whole of the arrangements for the invasion of Ava were now 
complete. The strength of the army and fiotiiia is stated to have 
been as follows: The flotilla was to proceed up the river Irawati. 
It consisted of six hundred large boats and war-boats; three hundred 
lighter row boats ; and of five hundred provision boats ; one hundred and 
twenty thousand soldiers accompanied the flotilla, of whom a portion 
was distributed on hoard the boats ; while the rest apparently mai*ched 
from point to point to keep company with the flotilla. The water 
force was under the command of the tributary king ot Prome, Tha- 
do-dham-ma Ea-dza. 

The land column of the army of invasion is stated to have con- 
sisted of one hundred and eighty thousand soldiers, with eight 
hundred elephants, and nine thousand horses. This included a corps 
of four hundred Ku-ia soldiers, wearing caps, uniforms, and trowsers, 
and armed with muskets. Their place in the line of march was in 
front and rear of the royal elephant. This army, under the imme- 
diate command of Bliureng Noung marched from the city of Pegu in 
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tlio month Nat-dau 916 (November 1554). The flotilla had been 
despatched much earlier. 

The following arrangements were made for the government during 
the king’s absence. His son Ma-lia IT-ha-Ka-dza was left in charge 
at the capital city of Pegu, with a faitiiful oflicer as his adviser. At 
Mut-ta-ma (Martaban), king Meng-rai-tsi'-thu remained with a large 
force, on account of the neighbouring kings of Zimmay and Siam; 
The governor of Mau4a-myaing, Bi-ngya-u, and other trustworthy 
officers were under this tributary king. Arrangements were also 
made towards the Pu-thein (Bassein) side to guard against any danger 
from Arakan. 

Having thus provided for the safety of his southern kingdom, 
Bhureng Noung proceeded to carry out his plan for the subjugation 
of Ava. The whole army, otlier than that which accompanied the 
flotilla, marched direct north up tlie valley of the Poung-loung river 
to Toung-u. The main body under command of Bhureng Noung 
marching as far as Ea-may-then, directed its marcli in a north- 
westerly direction, through Kyouk-pan-doung, until it debouched 
upon the Irawati at Pu-gan. The rest of liis army continued its 
march northerly for some distance. A corps was then detached to 
the left under the command of the king’s brotlier Meng-rai-kyau-liteii, 
which went to attack the fortified post of Peng-ta-lai. The re- 
mainder under the command of the tributary king of Toung-u, 
Meng Khoung, continued its march direct towards Ava. After taking 
Peng-ta-lai, which made no resistance, Meng-rai-kyau-hten joined Ids 
brother, and they marched to a position somewhere in the neigh- 
bourhood of Myin-tsaing or Piin-ya, where they entrenched them- 
selves, to await news of Bhureng Noung. 

The king had so regulated his movements, that by the time he 
reached Pu-gan, the flotilla and army wffiich accompanied it, were 
not far off. He now crossed his whole army to the ^vest hanks of the 
Irawati, landing at Kwom in the district of Pa-khaii-gyi. The 
army then marched up the western hank of the river and up the 
course of the Khyeii-dweng to A-myfn. A portion of the flotilla 
was also sent there, by wdiich the army crossed that river. The 
governors of provinces everywhere suhmittecl, and the king now 
marched to Tsa-gaing. The governor of that city had fled to Mo- 
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iilijiii. The king here disposed his whole army and flotilla, and 
sent scouts across the river to communicate with his hrothers Meng- 
rai-kyaii-hteii and Meng Khomig, and to fix a day for a combined 
assault upon the city of Ava. 

These arrangements having been agreed upon, the two brothers 
advanced from their entrenchments towards the city. The king of 
Ava, Tsi-thu-kyau-hteng, came out to oppose them at the head of 
a Shan army. A battle ensued, in which the Ava Shans were worsted, 
and forced back into the city. The Uvo brothers then entrenched 
themselves on the ground they had won. In the mean time Bliureng 
Noiing was crossing the Irawati to the Ava side. Arrived there 
with his whole army, and in communication with his brothers, the 
city of Ava, the people, and the garrison were enclosed like fish in a 
trap. A general assault was made. The soldiers by attacking the 
gates, by digging and by scaling the walls, at length took the city 
in the montli Ta-bu-dwai 916 (March 1555). The king of Ava, 
Tsi-thu-kyau-hteng, had escaped from the city, hoping to join the 
U'n-boiing Tsau-hwa, wdio was mai;ching down with a force to support 
him. But he was taken prisoner and broiiglit before Blmreng Noiuig. 
Tliat great king having pity on him, at once provided for him a |)lace 
where he might remain with his family and attendants. Afterwards 
he was sent to Pegu, and a handsome house suitable to liis rank, 
with a pleasant garden, was provided for him at the city of Han-tha - 
wa-ti, 

Blmreng Noung intending^ to remain for a time at Ava, built for 
himself a temporary house at Toung-ba-lu. His brother, Meng-rai- 
kyau-hteii was made tributary king of Ava with the title of Tha-do- 
meng-tsau. He received the usual regalia. Bhureng Koiing with 
tlio dignity of Emperor in the wide dominions over which he ruled, 
began such measures as were necessary to secure his victory* 

Ohsermtions,—T\\Q dynasties which reigned at Pa-gan throughout 
the long period of fourteen hundred years, had gradually declined 
from the powerful position which the monarchy held, during the reign 
of A-nau-ra-hta-tsau, in the eleventh century of the Christian era. 
The invasion by the Chinese, or Tartars, during the reign of Hnblai 
Khan towards the end of the thirteenth century ; the capture of the 
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capital, and the flight of the king’to the soiithoi-n provinces, completed 
the ruin of the kingdom. An immigration of Slums had long been 
going on— independently of tlio earlier arrival of people of that race 
in the upper Irawati — into the country of tlie middle Iriiivati 
They had gradually acquired the influence duo to their supenor 
energy and intelligence. In the confusion ivhich resulted from the 
destruction of the ancient monarchy, three brothers, leading men of 
Shan race, bom in the country, who had risen to power under the 
native kings, gradually acquired independent authority. This au- 
thority probably did not extend in any direction over one hundred 
miles from Mym-tsaing as a centre. Before long, this Shan kingdom 
was separated into two states, one being established at Sagaing and 
one at Pan-ya. About fifty years later, these two states were absoihcd, 
and a new dynasty was established at Ava in a position not far from 
the two former cities, by Meng-kyi-tswa, who professed to unite in 
his person, the claims of the three Shan brothers, and also of the 
ancient race of kings of Pu-gan. Ava indeed had been built in the 
year 1364 A. D. by Tha-do-meng-bya, who claimed to be descended 
from the ancient kings of Ta-goung ; but ho died without issue, and 
Meng-kyi-tswa was then called to the throne, as one who could rule 
in troublous times, and possessed what were acknowledged to be 
hereditary claims. While there seems to be no reason for doubting 
his descent from the sister of the three Shan brotliers, his alleo'ed 
direct descent from Kyau-tswa, the dopo.sed king of Pu-gan, is pro- 
bably an invention of aftertinios. However this may be it is 
evident from the history that the whole power in the country which 
constituted the kingdom of Ava from, A. D. 1364 until A. D. 1554, 
was^ held by Shans, or persons of Shan descent. The story of the 
finding of golden images by Meng-kyi-tswa at Meit-hti-lau, said to 
represent those who should reign in Burma of the race of the “ Leno-- 
dzeng kings of Siam,” shows that that king desired to be coiisideind 
o Iliai, rather than of Mi-dn-ma or Burma race. The length of the 
reign of Meng-kyi-tswa, thirty-three years, enabled him to consoli- 
date his power to some extent; to place a rokitivo on the throne of 
Arakan, and to seek to extend his dominions by the conquest of Haii- 
tha-wa-ti or Pegu. The same object was .striven after in the reign 
of his son Meng-khoung, and Pegu was invaded year after your, but 
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without success. The kings of Pegu at this time were no longer the 
old dynasty of Taking race. The Shans from Zimmay and the 
adjoining states had occupied Martaban, and eventually succeeded to 
the throne of Pegu. These tribes of the Thai branch of the Indo- 
Ghinese family, had been pouring down from their highlands by 
various routes througli a long period of time. They gradually 
accomplished in the countries wurtereci by the Irawati and the lower 
galwin, a plantation and revolution similar to what had been worked 
out by the north men, in the British islands, and on the coasts 
of Western Europe in the eighth and ninth centuries. Had it no^ 
been for the Bluhammadan occupation of Bengal in the thirteenth 
century, it is probable that they would have penetrated into that 
country through Assam or Cachar. 

The continued attacks made by the kings of Ava on Pegu, pro- 
duced a counter invasion by Ea-dza-di-rit, who nearly conquered Ava 
in the year 766, A. D. 1404. The possession of guns or jinjals at 
this time, with which Pro me was defended, is mentioned ; but it 
seems doubtful whether they can have been known in Burma at this 
period. 

The successful attack on Ava in the year 788, A. B. 1426, by the 
Shan chief of Mo-nhyin, renewed the Shan race and spirit in the 
kings of Ava. But the monarchy was weakened. From this time 
for more than a century, the kings of Ava were rather the heads 
of a loose confederation of Shan chiefs, whose .states lay to the north 
of Ava on either side of the Irawati, than sovereigns of a Burmese 
kingdom. One curious result of this state of affairs was, that the 
rulers of the petty state of Toung-ii, originally Shan by race, gra- 
dually became identified with the national or Burmese party. Tliis 
alterwu'irds led to important results. The rulers of Touiigd, more 
isolateil from Shan influence than the Tsaii-bwas to the north, became 
in fact Burmese. The character and conduct of the Shan chiefs, as 
disclosed in this history, entirely corresponds with the Tsau-bwas of 
the Shan country, of the present day. Each chief in his own state, 
which, in some instances, is but a few square miles in extent, is jealous 
of the least interference ; and they have not yet learnt to combine (or 
their general safety, except on sudden emergencies, wkeri they rise in 
rebellion against the Burmese. 
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In the country of Touiigu we have scoix that the ruler Meiig-kyi- 
ngyo, who died in the year A. '0.1530, had reigned for forty-iive 
years. Oaring that x^criod, while Ava was a ^wey to disorder, he had 
inaintaiiied his index^endeuce, and gradually increased his x^ower- 
His son Meng-ta-ra Sixwe-hti commenced his xxn*soveriiig attacks uxion 
Pegu, overthrew that kingdom, and after a surprising career wnas 
assassinated at the early age of thirty-six years. It might have been 
anticipated, that here would have ended the fortune of the rulers of 
Toungu. But Bhureiig Noiing, the general of Shwe-iiti, with won- 
derful enterprise, crushed all ox)poneiits, and conibining the powmr of 
Tonng-ii, of Pegu and of Proine, accomplished the designs of Shwe- 
liti hy conquering Ava and the north. This lie effected with a mixed 
army of Talaings, Burmese, and Bhans ; and though subduing the 
country where the Burmese pcoxde Avero probably more numerous than 
elsewhere, he claimed to represent the Burma race. 

A future chapter will describe the remarkable career of this ruler ; 
and the empire which he founded, extending from near tlie Burham- 
Xmtra river to the Mekliong, or great river of Cambodia. The 
dealings both of Meng-ta-ra Siiwe-hti and of Blmrong Noung with 
the Portuguese, Avho, Avith tliciv iMiihammadan folloAvers, are styled 
Ba-reng-gyi and Pan-the, the latter word apparently a corruption of 
Farsi, may also be illustrated from European s<;uircos. 

Ilemomndim* — The accompanying lists, Nos. 1 and 2, contain 
the names of the kings of Burma, avIio reigned contemporaneously 
at Myintsaing, Pamya, and Tsagaing. The list No. 3 contains the 
names of the kings of Burma Avho reigned at AAur from the foundaiiou of 
that city, until it AA^as conexuered by Bhureng Noung in the year 1555 
A. B. The AA’hole period of the reigns contained in the three lists, 
amounts to 257 years, or from A. D. 1298 to A. D. 1555. By the 
Burmese h’eckoning, as Ava Avas captured ])y Bhureng Noting in the 
month of March, before tbe cuxTont year 9 16 had been completed, 
there aaHI axDpear by that reckoning one year less for the Avhole period 
than is shoAvix according to the European Calendar. 
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The District of Ludidna^ SB 

The District of Litdidna,'- Bif T. W. TolborTj' Esq.^ C, &. 

[Eeceived 17t}i May, 1869.] 

The following article is one of a series which the coiitrikiior 
has writteiij or purposes to write, descriptive of different districts in the 
Paiijab. Most of the information it contains, has been derived from 
local sources. Much is legendary or trivial ; but the writer in pursuing 
his own studies, has found the want in each district of a basis on which 
to commence historical or scientific inquiries ; and it is to supply such 
a basis, however meagre or deficient in scholarship, that he proposes 
to publish the series of papers referred to. 

Excluding topics of purely official or administrative interest, ,rve 
shall find it convenient to arrange our account of the Liidiaiia district 
under two headings. 1, Natural Features. 2, History and kindred 
topics, 

1. — Natuiutj Features. 

The Liidiana district is the most westerly of the three which 
foiin the Chs- Sutlej or Ambala division. 

It is bounded by Amb.ffia on the east, hy Firozpiir on the 
west, by PatiMa and other native territories on the south, and 
by the district of Jalandhar, from which it is separated by the 
river Satlaj on the north. The soil is sandy, yielding a ricli crop of 
cereals and of grain, hut is not so fertile for sugar cane and fruit 
trees, as in the neighbouring district of Jalandhar, The aspect and 
area o! the district, have been much modified by a change in the 
course of the river Satlaj, wdiicli formerly flowed by the Liidiaua fort, 
but is now six miles to the westward. Tlie old bank of tlie river 
forms a ridge tlie whole length of the district, and a small offshoot of 
the river called the Buddha Naiah still fiows in the deserted bed! 
The Liidijina district does not produce either rnangoos or dates, but 
there is much to interest in its fiora, and the writer regrets that 
he is not competent to give a detailed and accurate account of its 
botanical features. Some information on the subject may be found 
in a paper by Mr. Edgeworth, Yoi. YIL of the Asiatic Society’s Juur« 
nal, page 751, and a short subsequent paper in Yol, XI., page 26.. 
The Liidiana district appears nearly to coincide with what 
Edgeworth in the papers referred to, terms the ‘‘ phalahi^’ tract. TJie 
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principal trees are the kikar, sissiij sirras, miilbenyy blier 

plialahi, tamarisk, baklair (bakain, 31elia sempervirens). 

There are a few fine banyans scattered at intervals. There are a 
(syp:ygmm jamlolunim) 2 ii Ludiana itself, but I have n()t 
seen any elsewhere in the district. At Machiwara and at Ehil(»lpur, 
in the north-east of the district, are a few impoverished niarigoe trees, 
and there are some at Liidiana itself, but they bear no fruit ; in the 
neighbouring zillahs Jalandhar, Hoshiarpiir, and Amhaiu, they 
come to perfection. One of the most common trees in the belt or low 
land along the river, is called the pilkhan. Near Pakhou'al is a 
remarkable grove of keliam trees, respecting which tlie tradition is 
current that they can never be counted, no two visitors giving the 
same tale, although apjoarently the numher is snialL The bakaiii is a 
well known tree of ready growth, but of no great ability for timber. 
It is a species of Melia ( semper cirens)^ and consequently akin to 
the Nim, possessing some of the medical virtues for wdiich the latter 
is so famed. Its leaves are long and pointed, like those of the Nim, 
and its fruits are about the size and shape of marbles. Akin to*the 
bakain, with similar fruit but with leaves somewdiat broader, is the 
Dek, which I find in Forbes Watson under the botanical name of the 
Nim, though it appears to be a different species from the wmii knowm 
tree of Hindustan. Next to the irrepressible kikar, the most charac- 
teristic tree in this district is the rerii,’’ wdiich I cannot find in Forbes 
Watson, but which Edgeworth describes hesitatingly as Acacia Im^ 
coplilcea. Its foliage is darker then the common kikar. It is common 
on the western, or Firozpiir, side of the district, and is rare on the 
eastern side. 

With regard to smaller shrubs and herbs, some make their 
aj)pearance with the Kharlf after the autumn rains, and others with the 
Rabi’, in spring, while many remain during the whole year. In the 
neighbourhood of Khaiiah, a nettle-like plant with large bright green 
leaves and white flowers, which covers all the lower hills, is common, 
hut it is not found in those parts of the district from the Himalayas. 
It is called by the natives “ hasuta” ; but this is a ivord used very 
generally and vaguely. While this plant is found only in. the west 
of the district, the kariF’ (cap^aris decidua so characteristic of the 
Multan desert, is confined to the eastern half, becoming more com- 
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211011 as tiie Firozpdr lioniiclarj . is- .approacliecl, ■ but. nowliere so abiiii- 
iliHit as ill tlie 3Iiilt'aii division. In tlie neigliboiirbood of Macliiwara, 
I liav.; i: tticed iiiiineroiis cdiisters of ' a shrub 5 or 6 feet liiglij called 
“SSaraahl.'f It seems alwaj’s to grow in such clusters,' forming a 
imtiinil kind of hedge or coppice ; I have not seen detached shrubs. 
The leaves are in triplets with two smaller below. They are long 
and narrow at both ends, darker above and whitish beneath. I believe, 
this is the Yil.ex trijolia. 

But the tlrree shrubs abovenamed, are, not in any sense character- 
istic oi the district. Much more common are the following. The 
blier, a species of Zwj-plms- or jujube, ♦ is. almost aS' general as the 
klkar tree, fdany parts of the country are covered with a smaller shrub 
like tlie bher, "and I, presuine also a species of Zlzypkm. This is called 

jliari.’^ Its siuaii leaves, mixed with white hhusa, are given as 
food to oxen. Of course the omnipresent or niadar” is found 

in abiiiidaiice here as everywhere else. Hoyle has devoted two or 
three pages of his book on the fibrous plants of India- to the economi- 
cal uses of this plant, Calotropis giganlea and IlamiUomi. So far 
as this district is concerned, I believe the only use made of it is 
to apply the milky juice extenially to stings or parts suffering from 
rheiimatisin. It s, soft but pungent dowm ' makes an .admirable stuff- 
ing for pillow-cases. 

Besides the A'k, there are three weeds, wdiich deserve separate men- 
tion from their abundance. First the ‘‘ chiiiis roz.” This shoots up 
.during the autiiniii rains in every field. In 'the winter, the stalk 
becomes , dry, contrasting in colour, with the. small tuft of canes at its 
base. At this time, the flower spike, when rubbed, gives out a 
very pleasing ciunamoii-like scent. Tins, no doubt, is a species of 
Aivlropogon. Another troublesome 'weed goes by the name of 
’^piyazj,” on account of its resemblance to the onion. The leaves 
and stalk are like those of an onion, but it lias no smell, nor does 
it seem to produce a bulb. The fioivers which grow in a spike, 
are small and pretty, bell -shaped, white in .colour with light brown 
stripes. This weed is a constant Intruder in the corn fields. ," ;- 

There is a third very common ieguminoiis weed, ivhich seems 
to bear several names, among which are ^^ maha’* and “ malula.’^ It 
looks like a wild vetch. Between SamrMa. , and ' BlacMivara, and. 



also m many other parts ot the district, the ground is covered with it 
It is used as fuel by the gram roasters. The “ likas bel” or dodder! 
euscula reflem, which is common on the Jalandhar side of tlic 
rivei', looking very pretty as it covers the hedge-rows with a j’ellow 
silk-like net, is also found here, but is not so common. The cactus 
which makes the favourite hedgerow in the Jalandliar Dmib. does 
not come to perfection here. “Aliya” and “ 
better. 

I may add to my list of 
tlic itsit” (triantliema yyentandra)^ a cree 
over tlie ground ; tlie blial^lira” or ' 
also recumbent, the fruit of wliicli is Ur 
rlioea, the bulhuF' (cleome vicsosa ?) of 
antbelmintic and otlier virtues, and the 
is used for cutaneous diseases and 
officinalis^'' or fumitory. 

Of course this is by no means an exhaustive list 
Hora. There are many plants that I know by their : 
by their scientific names ; and doubtless there are ma 
have not come under my observation at all The gardei 
same as those cultivated elsewhere in the Paniiibmid i\ 


weeds easy of identification, 
eping plant which spreads 
gokru” (pcdalium murex) 
•sed by the natives for gonor- 
which the- seeds possess 
papiaF' or “shahbra,’’ which 
is, I believe, the JB^uhitiTici 


common 
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so exteBBivej tliat foiv centuries- past ; tliey- liare supplied Ludiaiia 
witiimiicli of its building :BiateriaL ' Pe-ople saj, that the niasoniy 
work is mostly upside down, the ■ smooth ■ and marked side ot 
the luicks, which one would expect to 'find' uppermost, d/e lug on 
the contrary downwards. This nia^r perhaps indicate that Siinet 
was overtlirowii by some sudden coiiviilsioii of nature, perchance 
an earthquake, and the popular traditions are in accordance 
with this supposition. I have been unable to trace the aiitlieiitic 
lii.-tory of Biiiiet, but the stoi* 5 ^ of' its fail, a mixture of Hiiidd and 
Miihaimm'uh'ui fable is as follows : There was once a king at Siinot, 
na'iried Ihija .Mail] Creiid or Pamvar, who treated, his subjects ,w.ith 
great violence and cruelty. This king was afflicted . with an ulcer, 
ami was told that human flesh would do it good. So an order wmiit 
forth to bring him a human being, as occasion required, from each 
Iioiiscdiold. 

One day it so happened, that it was tire turn of a brahman wddowq 
who had an only child, ten years of age. The myrmidons of the 
tyrant came to carry off the cliild, wdien its mother’s tears moved 
the sympathy of a holy man, Shah Qatd^, by name. He, after a vain 
attempt to turn away tlie soldiers, swore tluat they should never see 
their homes again, and so it happened. They turned towards Sunet, 
but l)oth Sunet and its raja had disappeared from the face of the 
earth. 

jSiext to Sunet, tlie town of most undoubted anticpiity is Machi- 
wara. There is a local tradition that a woman named IJ^lacliodri, the 
grandmother of the Paudavas, founded it, I do not And any mention 
of Machodi'i in Talboys Wheeler’s book. The paternal grandmother 
of the Pundavas was a daughter of the Riija of Kasi. Of the mater- 
nal grandmother nothing is said. The mother bore the name of 
Madri. ■ Of . her, .Talboys Wheeler- writes- — 

‘Olldra is the ancient name for J31iootan, and tli ere seems some 
reason for believiog that Mitdri belonged to one of tlie moniitaiu 
tribes occnpyiiig tlie sontliern slopes of the Himalayas, but probably 
mudi further to the w^estward than the country of Bliootan.” This 
is not inconsistent wdtli the story that Machiwara may have been 
founded by some ancestor of the Pandavas; but these myths are too 
vague and various to be of any historical use. 
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Anotlier tradition connects the iianic jUiic]inv:'ira v;it]i that, of 
sonic ilajii Maclilnmdav. It is inucli move probaoie tiiat t he wool 
siniply nnams ^41ie iisliermaibs village/’ 'nuklih] iKaue; ilie wcaal for 
Jhh, Tliere are several other villages on 11h' 8allaj ami on tjllmr 
rivers, hcaringviuurves eitheiAdeniical or nearly so. Wlndlior we adopt 
a simple or a far-fetched etyniology, tlio antiqriity of i\liirhi\van:i iS' 
nndispiited. Besides Snnet and Maclriwara, tliere is reason to believe 
that a third town, Tiliara, wa>s of importance in pro-Ishuuic i, lines. 

But if the etymology given by Bdgeworth, be eon'iu*t, the miirie 
Tilnlra will appear comparatively modern, being used to denote the 
low land by the river, wliicli paid one-tliird of the produce as revenue 
while tlie Chauliara” tract only paid a (piarter, and the Paclidie’^ 
two-iiftlis, 

The settlement report states : “ There are traces of the town luivlug 
become a ruin previous to the general Muhainiinidan iiiN'asioii of India, 
in eonscc[nenee of the internal fends either of the. ililjputs or of 
s()iiui other Tliudn race witli theirs.’’ 

Tlie BeUlement report refers to some Bajd ]>ii*oyl: as governor of 
Tiliara about the time of Ilai Pith ora, when Sluluih-tiddiii GIioil 
vaded India; and to a llaja Shanii, a (lais! jlaj[nit as ruler of 
oipur; hut the doniinant tviilie of Ibajputs in tire neiglibourliood 
of 8unet seeing to have been the ‘^Puinvars,’’ 

Alexander never touclied the Ludiaua district. Ills encampment 
on the Hyphasis or Satlaj ^Yas probably below its junction with the 
opposite Pirozpur, and as no special mention is made of any 
important nation on tlie left bank of the Satlaj, w'o may presume that 
the Liidiana district was included in those BolllaJiucs which 

the Macedonian’s lu’ogress. 

The history of the district in Mnhammadan times is, as might have 
expected, much more detailed and aullientic. It was a port ion 
of the province of Sarhind, which was ever the bailie ground of 
India. Blit to give a detailed Iiistory of the province is 
not our object, wm merely select special allusions to the district itself. 

Por many years after the invasion of Taiiuur, the banks of the 
j appear to have been the scene of a succession of straggles 
with various lawless tribes. First, we find mention of Turks under 
Mulik Toghaii, then of m impostor who appeared near Milcliiwara, 
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aiid falsely gave; liimself ; out as Saraiig Khan, .the , 'deceased viceroy 
of Multan, lastly of the Gakkhars under a famous chief named dasrat. 
The city of Liidiaiia owes its origin and name, to the Lod is, and 
its early history is tliiis given in a local account. The country 
was overriin by Beloclie.s (?). The cultivators represented the inatter 
to the emperor Sikandar Lodi, who sent two generals, Yusuf Khan 
and Nihang Klian, also Lodis, to punish the marauders. They encamped 
near the site of tlie present fort where, in those clays, there was a 
vlliage called Maiiiota, Having driven out the Beloches, they heard 
that the Gakidiars were plundering on the north side of the river. 
So Yds Ilf Khan crossed the river, subdued the Gakkiiars, and founded 
the city of Siiltanptir (now in Kapnrthalla territory), 'where he 
settled. Meanwhile Nihang Khan remained at Marhota, to which 
he gave the name Likliana. He wars followed by his son Mahmud 
Khan, and the latter by Jalal Klian, who built the 'iirst Liidiana fort 
with Sunet bricks. Jalal Khan had two sons, Haibat Khan and 
Tahir Kliiin. The latter died without offspring, the former left 
two sons xOu Klian and Khiclr Khan. It was in their time tliat 
Babar overthrew the Lodi dynasty of Delhi. Blerahers of tlie Lodi 
family continued to reside at Liidiana and Bhilolpiir after the down- 
fall of their empire ; but there is a tradition that they were massacred 
ill Akba^^s time ; at any rate no descendants of the family are now 
to be found. Their tombs and other buildings, 'which ivere once a 
prominent feature near the fort and perhaps in the direction of the 
European residences, are now levelled ivith the ground. 

In the beginning of 1555, a great battle was fought at Blachiwara, 
doubtless the town so called in the Liidiana district. The battle is 
thus described by Earislita. 

Sikandar Shall Sur in the meantime had ordered Tatar Kluiu and 
Habib Khan an army of thirty or forty thousand horse, from 
Dclili against Humay liu. Notwithstanding the great superiority in nuni- 
her of this force, Bai ram. Khan Turkman resolved to hazard an action, 
and having advanced boldly to meet the Indian army, pitched his camp 
on the hanks of the Satlaj at the town of Blachiwara. It being cold 
weather, the Indian Afghans kindled great fires of ivood in their 
camp at night, of which Bairam Khan took advantage, and crossed the 
river with a thousand chosen horse. He now advanced to their 
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camp witlioiit being discovered^ when he began to t*) gall those who 
crowded round the fires with arrows, whicli tlirew thoui iuio disorder. 
The Afgduiiis (uotoidoiis for bhnuiermg), instead of e}.ringuishing 
tlieir fires, \vliieli prevented them from seeing f lieir enemies, \\'h.o had 
a fair view of them, threw on more wood. ; and the wlnde of Ihairani 
Kluhi’s army having crossed the river, hdl ii]^on them on all sides, and 
routed them., The Afghans, on this oecasii>n, lost all their ele[)haiitB 
tlieir baggage, and a number of horses. Bairam Khan sent the elepliants 
to Hiimaytin at Lahor, and remaining eiuaimped at Blaeliiwara, he 
dispersed detaclunents in all directions, and oeenpied all the conntry 
iip to the walls of Dihli. The king was gnad ly rejoiced, when ho 
heard of this victory, and conferred on Bainini Kluiii the title of 
Kluiii Khanan.’’ 

In the Ain i Akhari, three mahals are named, which nia* still included 
in the modern district. They are, Ludiana itself with a revenue of 
2,294,983 dams; Tihara, 7,850,809 dams; ami Machiwara, 053,552 
darns. Eaeli of these is descrilied as having a Inick fort. Tlie diim 
ill Akhar’s time was tlie. fortieth part of a rupee. 

During the supremacy of the Aloguls, Liidiana is stddom mentioned 
in Iiistory, but before referring to suhse<tuent events, wm will give a 
short aceouiit of a distinguished Ibijput family known as the Ihiis, 
who have at limes been more or less inllueniial in this neighbourhood. 
The account is furnished by one of tliemselves. 

About the year 1308, Siunbat, there was a lluju of Jaisalmh* and 
Bhatnir, iiained Dulchi Ham or Borsi. His ancestor, Iliija Mokal, 
bad built a fort called after himself, wdiore Faridkot iiuw is. MokaFs 
servants inadvertently seized the famous saint Farid-uddin Sliakar- 
ganj, whoso shrine is still at Dak Pallan, and compelled him to 
labour. On discovering the saintly character and miraculous powers 
of his workman, llaju Mokal called the city by bis name, Faridkot. 
Dulclif Ham had a son, Tulsi Das, who came in the direction of the 
Panjab, to see Faridkot At tliat time Sayyid Maklidum Jaliuniyun 
resided at Jaisaliuir, and through his ialluenco Tulsi Das embra(;ed 
Islam, and assumed the name of Shaikh Ohuchii. So Shaikli Ohacliu 
came as far as Hattiir, and colonised a village in the neighbourhood, 
called Cluikar. Ilattuv itself had been fouiuled by a certain Haja, 
Jagdeo Sing, and lus descendant was at first Iiostile to the new- 
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comerSj till mollified by Sliaikli Oliaeliii, who subsequently t ook ad- 
vantage of his presence at a wedding to murder him. Shaikh Chfichu 
then took possession of Hattdr. He had two sons, Pahni and Nopal. 
The former remained in Hattdr, where m^idgdh, built by him, is 
still standing, while Nopal founded the village of Shahjahanpur, near 
Baikot. Pahni had two sons Bai Dalla and Rai Jaggii. They 
rented from ’Ala-tiddin Grliori (Kliilji?) the perganahs of Tihara, c%c., 
and received the title of Rai Raian. At that time, their possession 
Oxtended from Pirozpiir to Machiwara, and, as their descendants arc 
fond of saying, comprised 1360 villages. They also accpiired some 
villages on the other side of the Satlaj. Among these was one named 
Dalla (after the founder Rai Dalla), near Sultanpur in Kapdrthalla. 
The village still bears his name. Rai Dalla had a son Rai Kamal- 
iiddiii, who received the title Sultan for his military services in the 
south. 

To enumerate all the branches of the Rais would be a minute and 
profitless task. Many of the towns and villages in the Liuliana district 
were founded or re*foundecl by them ; some still bear names of indivi'" 
dual members of the family ; and others, as for instance Jagraon, Rai- 
kofc, and Talwandi Rai, have incorporated the word Rai itself. It is 
also said that many members of the family settled in other parts of 
India, even as far as Patna on the one side and the province of Gujrat 
on the other. One Rai Kulla colonised Talwandi Rai in Sambat 
1535. About Sambat 1600, another member of the family Path Khau 
rebuilt Bass ian, which had been in ruins before, and which went to 
ruin again after his death. A second Rai Kulla built Pbaikot in Sambat 
1643. Jagrtoa, at present the second commercial city in the district, 
was founded by another member of the family Kamal-uddin 1125, 

There are different derivations of the name Jagraon ; some say that it 
means Jagah Raian, the place of the Rais; but the more probable 
explanation is, that Jag” was the name of a RajpiU who preceded 
the Rais, and that the two names are imited in the word Jagraon. 
Omitting minute and unimportant family details, we come to Rai Kulla 
who, in Sambat 1743, threw off his allegiance to the emperor of Dihli. 
’All Muhammad Roliila, governor of Sarhind, reduced him to submis- 
sion for a time, but was then called off by the inroads of the Sikhs, 
and R‘cii Kulla established his independence. He died in Sambat 1820- 
13 
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llis soil and fcUu^cosMM', lliii I^Iiiliamuuidj ilic'd in Iciu iiig' tho 

iuheriiaiK‘i.‘ in the liaiuls ul' achiltl, Ilui lly;is. The Sikhs look ailvautagc 
olliis leudei* ago, to aj'>propriato Bharnikot and oliier portions of his 
dominions. In S. 185(>, BiUul Bahih Bing Bedi of Una in the 
Iloslpyarpur dlstriet, and others pressing him hanl, llai Ilyas hired the 
assistance of the adveiituvcr George Thomas, then rnh'r of Ilansi, and 
known here as ^^Jarj Saliibd’ Thomas got a lakh of nipees for 
his services, and with his assistance the Bikhs were driven across the 
Satlaj. Three years after this, young Ilyas was out hunting in the 
hir, half way between Jagruou and Bidhnwam lie was holding a 
drawn sword, when suddenly Ids horse reared witli iuim He fell and 
ran the sword into Ids tldgh, inllicting a niorlal w'ouud. Ills mother 
Rani Nur-iinidsa then became chief of the llais ; but in S. I860 aiul 
S. 1864, corresponding to A, D. 1806^ and 1807, llanjit Singh overran 
most of her dominions, leaving her oidy E.aikt»t itself. In A. D. 1881, 
Niir-unnisa, died, and was succeeded by auol her lady, Ibini Bagbari, 
widow of Ilyas. On lun- death, llaikot lapsed to the British Govern- 
ment. 

We now return to tho general history of the district. The invad- 
ing armies of Nadir Shah, Alimad Shah Duruui, and the Mahrattas, 
must have frequently crossed the district, but liavo left few traces 
behind them. A local history state^s that Nadir Bliuh, on some 
complaint being made, ordered a general massacre in Ludiana. I 
am unable to say whetlier this is true or is luorcdj a local version 
of the Delhi massacre. Ahmad Shah Duniiu gave ]\Iachiwara and 
other portions of the district to Bhikaui Khan, Nawab of Major 
Kothi. Tho Maler Kotla family 'who are still sovereign princes, 
claim descent from a faqir, Hazrat Shaikh Sadr Jahau, disciple of 
Baha-ul Ilaq, and this faqfr is said to have been he wdio S(dd the 
empire of Delhi for 2000 dinars to Bahlol Lodi. 

The struggle for supremacy, between Sikh and Musalman during 
tlic letter half of the eighteenth century was much more important 
in its permanent results than these invasions from Kahul, and it is 
imich fresher in the memory of tho people. This neighbourhood 
is classic ground in Sikh history. Macluwara and Bhilolpur were 
the scene of Guru Govind Singhls adventures and persecutions 
(see Maogrogor's History, cdiaptor V., pages 88 and 1)4), ami Sarhiiui, 
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even in its desolation, is to every Sikli an accursed spot, as tlie city 
wliere tlie Guru’s two sons were murdereck In 1762, a great Battle 
wnrs foiiglit about twenty miles soutli of Liidiana between Aliinad 
Shall and the Sikhs, a battle in which the Sikhs were defeated witli 
great slaughter, and which they still remember by the name of 
Ghiilu Ghara” (Cunningham’s History of the Sikhs, pages 100-101). 
But in the following year the Sikhs gained as great a victory, 
sacked and destroyed Sarhind, and established their supremacy 
throughout the province. The Sodhis established themselves at Maelii- 
wara; the Jagadri, Jhind, Nabah, and Patiala chiefs in the south, 
and the Allmwalia family at Jagraon. Ludiaua itself was occupied 
for a time by Hindu llajpiits of tbe Halwara got. They were ex- 
pelled and suceeeded by the Bais under Eai Kulla. During the 
rule of his successor, Bai Muhammad, in S. 1822, Nattu and Chuhar, 
his representatives in Liidiana, repaired the fort, each mahalla of 
the 'City building a portion. For some years, tliey kept oh the Sikhs 
by payment of black mail, but tlie neigh bourliood was laid waste. 
When the plundering expeditions of the Sikhs were announced, a 
drum ivas sounded to give warning, and tiie people took refuge in 
the fort. The city was plundered over and over again, by Bhag 
Sing Blieriya, by the sardars of Klianah, by Karm Singb Narmalla 
of Shaluibad, by Bhaiiga Sing of Thanesar, and others. On the death of 
Bai liliihammad and the accession of the child Bai Ilyas, the eii- 
croacliinents of the Silvhs became greater ; but the thanalidar of the 
Bais at Liidiana, whose name was Husain, defended the city Witli 
great bravery. It was dlieii that Bedi Sahib Sing, already referred 
to, invaded the territory of the Bais. He penetrated as far as Malcr 
Kotla, destroying Maler itself, and profaning the shrine of Shaikh Ji, 
Most of the Jat zamindfe fraternised with Mm. At last, one night, 
the citizens of Liidiana admitted the Bedi, while the Ptuis retreated 
to the fort. Then it was that the Bais a|)plied to George Thomas, 
and by bis assistance expelled the Bedi. To oppose Thomas, Lul 
Sing of Kaital and Bhag Sing of Jhuid applied to Perron, the well 
known French general in the Mahratta service. He sent a subordi- 
nate, whom the local history calls Lol Sahib (probably Louis Bour- 
quin), wlio defeated Tboruas. But the Bais found means to np])case 
Ihc eon<|ueror, nnd wore allow^ed to retain them dominions on j)nv" 


iDCiii of a nazruna, On the death of E*ai IlyjiM, hh\ iiioilier Nur-iiunisa 
ap[)oiiited two Oujars, Ahmad and IMadalu, as her deputies. Tliey 
relu'lkul, and took possession of Liidiuna and Jagraou for tiusnsc'lvcs. 
Nur-nnnisa was ohliged to rc-ongage the ])rave and faithful lliaiiiali" 
dav ITusalu. The rcbek applied for assistance to .Bhanga 8ing 
of Thanesar, who was glad of the opportunity for intorferenco. There 
were nnin crons battles. Husain Taliantly protected his mistress 
against the rebels, Ahmad and iMadaln', who were shut up iirthe 
fort, on the one hand and against Bhanga Sing on the other. Bhanga 
Sing was wounded, and was nearly defeated, wIhui nnha^^piiy 
Hnsaiii was slain. His followers lost heart, the Ruiu lied to 
Puiilcot, and the peo[)lo of tlie city deserted their property aiul their 
liomes. Bhanga Sing remained eleven days, plundering and laying 
waste the city, burning all that was consumahle. This was in 
Sainbat 18G0. So Ahmad and Madalii remained masters of Liidimia 
and Jagnion till 18fr2, wlieii llanjit Sing overran the country, and 
gave the city to Blnig Sing of Jliind. In S. 1804, or A. 1). 1800, 
Sir Bavid Oehterlony came here, and ro]nnrodand oeenpied the fort; 
but the city and cantonment site remained with the Jiund family 
till the death of Sangal Sing, when they escheated to the Britisli 
Government, in A. I). 1835. Wliile lliese events were taking place 
at Liuliana itself, numerous Sikh sardars had established themselves 
in various parts of the district, where their deseem hints still hold 
jagira. The most important of these families is that of Maland, a 
branch of the Pluilkia clan, and consctpiently related to the rajas 
of Patiala, Their ancestors appear to have lived for some time at 
Salinah, a town in the extreme south of the district wliiili still belongs 
to their jagir. In A. D. 1762, Miiu Sing took possession of Maland, 
which has since given its name to the family. Ills son 3)alel Sing 
was the most distinguished of the sardars. His tomb is a prominent 
building at Maland. The jdgiT has been since divided into three. 
The other Sikh jagmMrs in the district all trace their origin to the 
general appropriation made by the Sikh army after its great and 
final victory over the Miisalmans, when Sarhind was destroyed. 

We have now brought the history of the district down to tlic time, 
when it merges in that of British India. Some memorable events 
have occurred of later years ; but it is not our work to narrate them 
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The battle field of Aliwal is in the district, and during the mutiny 
a sldriuish took place here with the Jalandhar mutineers (see Cave 
Browne’s ^^Panj ah and Delhi,” pages 251 to 264. 

An account of the LMiana district would not be complete without 
reference to the new sect of Sikhs, the Kiikas, who have lately made 
some noise in the Panjab. Their founder, E,am Sing, is the son of a 
carpenter, named Jassa Sing, and lives at Bhaini, a small village some 
15 miles to the east of Ludiana. He is over 50 years of age, is 
married, and has had two daughters married, to one of whom fur- 
ther reference will be made. He served in the Khalsa army between 
1844 and 1846. There is a story that, in 1850, Ram Sing was engaged 
in tlie shop of one Panjaba, at that time a well known carpenter of 
Ludiana, and embezzled a large sum of money belonging to his em- 
ployer. With the capital so obtained, he started a shop at Bhaini in 
partnership with some one else who, after a time, served Ram Sing 
the same trick that the latter had' played Panjaba. After this. Ram 
Sing left for the Rmval Pindi district, and there became the disciple 
of an Udasi faqir, named Biilak Sing. 

From him Ram Sing received the religious impulse which has 
since influenced his career. Balak Sing himself was but little known, 
and has been dead for 8 or 9 years. Ram Sing began to proselytize 
about 1858, and assumed the title of Bbai in 1860. 

Ram Sing, like most other reformers, repudiates the character of 
innovate!*, and professes to be merely a restorer of the old religion. 
He is a xmrist Sikh, acknowledges and reveres the ten gurus, and 
the granths, and preaches the unity of Grod. He differs from the 
orthodox Sikhs chiefly by a more stringent enforcement of morality, 
and by his iconoclastic tendencies, condemning the erection of tombs 
and shrines. Notwithstanding these tendencies, he is constantly visiting 
the sacred cities of the Sikhs, Amritsar, Blukatsar, and Anandpur 
Blakkowal. Like other Sikhs, the Kukas wear the kes” orlong hair, 
and are initiated by the sacrament “ paiiL” Ram Sing condemns ex- 
cessive lamentation for the dead as being distrustful of the Deity. He 
particularly wuuiis his disciples against foolish extravagance in their mar- 
riage expenses. He teaches tliein to believe in ‘bheaven” and f ^ hell.” 
A disciple and namesake of Ram Siiig gave me the following list of 
virtues especially inculcated by his guru'—fear of God, faithfulness, 
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purity clcanliuGhiii?, truMi fulness, ]>encvo]enco, eonscionsnoss of the 
Deity’s i)ro.scnce, coiupassion, {ibstiuonco from eovet.ousuoss, iihstinouce 
from perjury. Fiirtieular stress is laid on truMifuIness, niul it will, I 
think, bo admitted that ns a class, the .Kukas are remarkable in this 
respect On initiation, a sentence or mantra” is wliispt'rod into the 
car of the convert, wliicli ho is told to repeat constantly to himself, hut 
never to divulge. The Kiikas have fiaupieut religious meetings. 
They sit round a huge lire, one reads the granth, and others repeat 
favourite slokas. Tliis continues till many work themselves into a 
state of great exeiteinent, audit is, I presume, from ilie cries they then 
utter, tliat the name Kiikali or Howler” Jms been given. Many of 
Ihc common slokas or sayings among the Kukas have an iconoelasiic 
])urport. Tims — 

Paliila. inaro .Pir r>a,imo{ 

Pliir maro Bultaiia 
Ihrst destiw Pir 
Tlien destroy Salt.ana.” 

Pir P>amioi is a saint, wliose shrine i^; in the stale of Paliuki, 
wliilo the Snltiiu referroil to, is tlie fanu'.d Hakkt Harwar, whose 
shrine is in the district of Dera Glumi Kln'm. Kukas may be recog- 
nised by the unusual whiteness and cleanliness of their garments, 
and by a veiy largo and prominent turban. "Fhey often carry a small 
club or liatclict, and also a small hlunt knife. There is a proverb 
applied to Sikhs generally that tliey have four As*— -Karad, Kes, Kaiigu, 
Kachh, viz. a knife, long hair, a comb, and short-draw(n*s. The total 
number of Kukas has been estimated at 00,000. Coiiveris are cliietly 
inade among Jats, Tirkhiius, Ohumars ainl Mazbis, besides a few Mu- 
liammadans. Bam Sing has appointed from twenty to thirty apostles 
under the title of Subahs. Of these, Sahib Sing is the chief, ami he, 
it is supposed, will succeed Barn Sing. For a time, Bum Sing was 
kept under surveillance by Government, and this rather added to his 
edaL For two years past, he has been at liberty to go where he 
chooses. He has attended the great Sikh festivals, but has been 
rejected by the orthodox guardians of tlie temple'. On the occasion 
of his visit to Anandi)ur Bfukkowul in 1807, a riot was wn'tli dil'licadtv 
avoided. During the hist twelve months has been an undciihled 
diminution of outluisiasm and deterioration of iriomls among Ihc* new 
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sect. Seaiiilals have arisen^ culminating in the murder of ihhu Sing’^’ 
own daughter by her hiisbandj it is supposed, on suspicion of uiichas™ 
tifcy. But the sect is still of importance ; the disciples regard .Rum 
Sing as the incarnation of the deity, as the same being who animated 
in succession the ten preceding gurus. A very worthy Kiika known 
to the writer, expressed himself as confident that this was the case 
because of the wonderful and ecstatic thrill which pervaded the 
disciple, when he heard the sacred “ mantra” from his teacher’s 
lips. 

"We now proceed to give a short account of the prevalent local 
castes and a few phrases exemplifying the local dialect. 

Out of a total of 879 villages, 532 belong to Hindu Jats ; 76 to 
Mubamniadan Jats, 98 to Muhammadan Rajputs, 87 to Gxijars, and 42 
to Raians. The statistics of the more important Gots are as follows : 
among Hindu Jats, — Gil 97 villages, Dlialuval 95, Sandliu 82, Garewai 
55, Punaich 41, Upal 22. Among the Muhammadan Jats — Kdrsd 27 
villages, Tur 10, Molfwval 9. Among the Rajputs — Manj 52 villages, 
Ghorewai 13. Among the Raians — Karu 22 villages, Rahil 12, 

' Narii 10. These constitute the agricultural population. Hero, as 
to the west of the Satlaj, the Khattils are the great commercial class. 
Their principal gots are Chirlmunj, Nande Khiillar, Jeratli at 
Ludiana itself;, Bald, Kapur, Blahre, Seth, Beri, Senchar, and 
Bliir at Jagrdon ; Batte, Sohndi and Karir at Machlwara, and 
Baldolpur ; Sahgal and Thapar at Raikot ; Had and Cham at Klianah. 
But the gots of Khattris are innumerable. There are a great many 
banias of the gots Gar, Goyal, Sital, Mital, Eran, Hheran, Basal, and 
Kasai. The brahmins are mostly engaged in retail trade, and are not 
influential. Leaving out of view a few Roras and other castes, the 
two most important commercial castes remaining to be noted are 
the “ Siids” and the “ Bhabras,” As they have not been described 
in Oampbell’s ethnological sketch, our readers may he interested in 
a short account of them. 

The caste Bhabra is of the Jain sect, and except a few hanias hero 
and there, I have not heard of any ‘‘ Jains” in the Panjah other than 
these Bhabras.” The following account, is by one of themselves. 

About eleven hundred years ago, there xvas a holy man at 0»sanag- 
gari in the couritiy of Gujrat. His name Avas Rattan Deo. He changed 
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ilio luuuo ui‘l lie iiilmbiiauts from lliijput (?) toOswal. Tlie 
wore originally Otiwals, and tlie naiuo Bhaia’a is pocniliar to 
the Paiijal). At .Dilili, tlie Oswuls gioierally go by tlie name 
Jaiiliari, because tliey ar(3 generally employed as jmvellers. The 
name Bhubra was originally Bhao Bbale, or good brotber.” Tlie 
peculiarities of tlio Jain religion need not be detailed liere. Abstin- 
ence from all animal food, and an excessive regard for animal life 
are its most remarkable tenets. 

The “ Siub’ caste is very different from tbe Bliabra, tliongli botli 
are money-lending. Suds like the Kaiths of Bengal are lax in matters 
of eating and drinking. They are much less ridigious tlian Khattiis, 
and tliey have a very bad name for dishonesty. Perliaps most 
judicial ortieers in this neighbourhood will admit that of all classes 
the Suds and the Zargars, or goldsmiths, are the most given to cheat- 
ing, The chief gots among the Suds are Baski, Milum, Kullo, Shaliij 


Among the Kashmiri residents of Ludiana, besides ordinary Bluliani- 
inadau caste names, there arc three principal castes or gots, Bat, 
Ibindo, and Gamani. 

In order to exemplify the local dialect, I will first render in it the 
sentences given by Mr. Campbell at the end of his appendix A, and 
will then add a list of a few local words which have struck me as 
peculiar. 

What is your name ? 

Tera ki naibi hai ? 

IIow old is tliis horse? 

Es gliore di ki himr hai ? 

The price of that is two rupees and a half. 

Ohda mill dhai riipaiya hai. 

Bly father lives in that small house. 

Mera pyii os chhote kotdie vxch rulinda hai. 

Give this rupee to him. 

Ill rupaiya oh mi dih. 

Take those rupees from him. 

Oh rupaiye oh ton lo le. 

Boat him well anil bind him with ropes. 

Oh mi khub mar ate rassi nul ban de. 
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Draw water from tlie welL 
Kiie viclion paiii ka^ le. 

Walk before me. 

Mere salimne cbalo. 

Whose boy comes behind yon? 

Kis da miinda tere magar annda hai ? 

From whom did you buy that ? 

Tain oh nu kithon mul liya ? 

From a shop-keeper of the village. 

Find de hatwanfa kolon. 

How far is it from here to Kashmir ? 

E ton Kashmir mi kinni dtir hai ? 

How many sons are there in your father's house ? 

Tere pyu de ghar kinne puttar hain ? 

I have walked a long way to-day. 

Aj main diir te sail kiti hai. 

The son of my uncle is married to her sister. 

Mere chiiche da puttar ohdi bahn nal vyaha hoya hai. 

In the house is the saddle of the white horse. 

Chitti ghore di kdthi ghar vieh hai. 

Put the saddle upon his back. 

Kathi ohdi pith utte kas de. 

I have beaten his son with many stripes. 

Main ohde puttar mi bahut mar mari. 

He is grazing cattle on the top of the MIL 
Oh pahdr utte dangar chax'anda hai. 

He is sitting on a horse under that tree. 

Oh os darakht hetan ghore te baitha hai. 

His brother is taller than his sister. 

Ohda bhara ohdi bahs iiMon wadda hai. 

Local ‘Words and ^phrases. 

by violence, 
details, 
to throw, 
to lose one’s way. 
a mound of ruins. 


mallomalli 
berwa 
sith dena 
ail jar jana 
till 
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kamla 

aiiklia 

nivm 

barklia 

iiprant 

■drli pdsf 

patii pasi 

aidld 

paron 

parar 

nioliaiidm 

Imp 

bata sata 

lalinda 

eliliarda 

palrar 

saiinaili 

clialvan 

goliara 

sajja 

kliabbu 

waliva 

tagada 


blockliead. . 
difficult. 

low, not elevated.,, 
rain. 

in future. , 

on tills side. 

on tliat side. 

this 3^ear. 

last or next year. 

year before last, 

face, appearance. 

stack (of 111 usd ^ d"C.), 

exeliaiige, barter. 

west, 

east., 

north, 

son til. 

to lift up. 

heap of , manure. 

right. 

left. 

a young bnlloek, 
jewels, dc. 


bidh 

awali 

tail’ 


gatlmii 


watercourse of a well, 
brick kiln, 
a lean ruare. 
to mend, 

rojh nil gflo. 

mainh buffalo. 

Beligioiis fairs and pilgrimages are of sneh interest to tlie pt'ople 
of this country, that they call for a description notwithstanding tlie 
absurdities connected with them. There are two great bathing- 
fairs held here, the ‘‘ bhet chandas” and the “ baisaklii.” And immense 
concourse of people meet at Liidiana on the 11 th Rahi’ ussuni to 
celebrate a festival called the “.Roshaih.’^ ThivS is in honour of one 
of the greatest saints in Muhammadan tradition, Bhaildi ^Ahdul (iadir i 
Jilaiii, who is spoken of as Pir Siihih or IMnm i pir. Ilcrklots iu 
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Ms translation of tlie Qanim i Islam devotes one chapter to this saint 
imcler the name of Pir i Pastgir (pages 2S7 to 241). This saintj 
ivho is esteemed by educated Muhammadans the chief among Walis, 
was born in the year 471 H. in Jilan (Gilan) During.thirty-three 
years, lie prepared himself for the dignity of wall. He died in 561 
A. H., being then 90 years of age, and was buried at Bagdad. In per- 
sonal appearance he is described as a handsome man. Among the 
greatest and most popular of his miracles are the following. While 
he was an infant at the breast, the month of Bamazdii came round. 
The neighbours were prevented by the clouds from seeing the moon, and 
were in doubt whether they should begin the fast or not. On inc|uiry 
from the parents of ’Abdul QMir, they found that he had refused 
the breast ever since sunrise, and this indication of the precocious 
young saint was accepted as conclusive. 

Again a mother was travelling with her son to celebrate his marriage 
with the betrothed. As they were crossing the river Indus, a 
storm arose, and upset the boat. The boy was drowned, hut the 
old woman escaped to the bank. There she remained for twelve 
years praying to the Plr i Dastgir ; at the end of that period the 
saint appeared, and at her request prayed that the drowned boy 
and his comrades might be restored to life. Twice the holy man 
prostrated himself on the ground without result ; after the third 
prostration, the boat and its passengers reappeared on the river. 
The cause of the delay was that the bodies of the drowned had been 
devoured by fish, and the fish in their turn had become the food 
of men, many of whom had died in the interval. It had been 
necessary to collect the scattered fragments of the drowned before they 
were re-animated. On another occasion the saint converted a thief 
vdio was in the act of stealing from him, and made this same thief 
the Qiith or Chief among the darweshes of the city. 

A fourth and ecpially notorious anecdote refers to the punishment 
inflicted on a wall named Shaikh 5an’an for disputing the supremacy 
of Piran i Pir, The latter had composed a qacida in which the 
following couplet occurred : 

# j ^ 

I amt he resident of Jilan, my name is Muhiyyuddin, and my foot 
is on the necks of men,” Shaikh yan’an denied that ’Abdul Qadir’s foot 
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Wi%s oil nock, oix wlueli ’Abdiil Qudiiv told liiui 

slioiild bo placed there. This was ]>roiight about by the 
cliamis oh a swinehei\l\s diiughte^^ who caplivatod the. frail 
and 'made him carry a litter of iiewboru swiue. She would more-* 
over have compelled him to eat pork had iiot Shaildi hibdiil Qtidir 
compassionately saved him from infidelity, and restored him to liis 
right mind just as his hands were stretched out, to raise the forbidden 
food. 

The shrine at Ludiaiia was founded according to the tradition 
by a disciple of hibdul Qadir, named Shaikh Blahmiid Makki who 
had established himself at Lddiana, whence he made fre(pieiit pil- 
grimages to his teacher’s tomb at Baghdad, 

Next ill importance to the Iloshani fair is that held at the village 
of Ohapar about sixteen miles from Liidiaria in the direction of 
Blaler Kotlah. This fair is connected with a most remarkable super- 
stition, which I cannot yet unriddle, but wliicli I suspect is derived 
from some aboriginal religiou. The divinity, or saint, in ‘ whose 
honour tlie fair is held, goes by the name of “ Ouga,'’ and the shrine 
itself is called nuiri” or “ marln.” The original luarlii” is supposed to 
be situated at some iudeliuite locality to tiie soutli ; but tliere are 
immerons small miivis” in this district besides the largo one at 
Ohapar. They arc always outside the village ; in si;^e and shape 
they arc not unlike an ordinary Hindu samuhd. The worship seems 
to consist in burning a chiragh,” and in salaaming with the forehead 
lowered and with hands, palm to palm, mathii teknii” as it is called. 
The worship is in some way connected with the snake. At Ohapar, 
though not in the smaller marls, there is a figure of a snake on the 
dais inside the shrine. Persons who have been snake-bitten, are 
taken to the mari for cure, and there is a special mantra/’ called 
jMra,” recited for their recovery. There is also a custom called 
til chaslf ’ of throwing down rice and til seeds in places frequented by 
snakes. This Giiga worship, though specially favoured by the lower 
classes, is not eonhned to any sect. At Ohapar, the guardians of the shrine 
are brahmins, and only Hindus of good caste actually cross the threshold, 
but while the front of the rnarlii is allotted to them, the Bluhammadaiis, 
Ohumta, and Ohdras have each of the three remaining sides. Blany oi 
the smaller m%is are under the guardianship of Bluhainmadan mirasfs* 
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Tliere are a great, many wonderful tales cliie% of nietamorpliosis 
connected witli G-dgUj but I liave not yet obtained any rational 
or satisfactory account of tlie superstition itself. The incpiiry is 
interestiiigvas it may throw light on ethnological questions and on 
the old snake-worship of India. The Chapar fair is held in the 
north of Bhadon. 

Still more numerous than the shrines of Gnga are those of the 
famous Sakhi Sultan or Sakhi Sarwar, the Musalman saint whose 
great place of pilgrimage is on the frontier beyond Dera Ghazi Kham 
111 almost every village there is one of these shrines spoken of as 
the ‘‘ than.’’ Attached to them is a class of priests or rather mission- 
aries called “ bharais.” These make converts, and collect pilgrims 
for the annual caravans to the great shrine. This shrine is spoken 
of as Nigaliti, and the qafilas are called sangs.” Thursday appears 
to he the day sacred both to Giiga and to Sakhi Sultan. 

The great saint or divinity of the Churas, or Paiijah-sweepei's, 
goes by the name of Lai Beg.” They erect a green fag in front 
of their houses, place chiraghs by its side, and tlien pay their 
devotions to the fag. They are very exclusive in their religious 
dogmas, maintaining that there will bo no salvation in a future 
life for any but sweepers, though possibly a few Muhammadans may 
be admitted to heaven by inadvertently taking the name Lai,” 
when they repeat the 'kallma ^^La Illah, (fcc. 

I may conclude tliis account of the Liidiana district with a few 
words respecting the old Muhammadan capital Sarhind,’ which though 
in Patiala territory, is very near the Ludiana border. Sarhind is 
now a city of desolation ; not a mere mound of bricks like Sunot, 
but a collection ’of standing ruins imposing from their size and 
extent, hut entirely desolate. The total area of the ruins is about 
ten miles round. The two most prominent ruins are those of the 
fort and of the governor’s Palace or ’Am Khdg. A road of white cpiartz 
connects the two and crosses a substantial Mogliul bridge. Near the 
’Am Khac is a large bank with a causeway leading to an island. 
Sarhind was long the residence of numerous families of Sayyids, and 
almost every third building seems to have been a mausoleum. The 
streets are crowded with those tombs, mostly of one pattern, with 
three domes and a double roof. Most of the buildings have under- 




'groiMid apartments. Tliere "is a large .nmiibor ot and eacli of 

tliem lias a eliamber comieeted vvitli it. d'lio Sl'klis luive Imilt a 
Qiirdiwanx oil tiu> spot xvliere Guviiid Bing’s t^V(> sons \veix‘ innrdered. 

These extensive rninSj rvliicli bear a iiuilaneboly tostiuiony to the 
departed grandeur of Mulianiiuadau rule, lia.\-e beim sidd hy the Kaja 
of Patiala as ballast” for tlie use of tlio llailway. Strange to say 
coins or trinkets are seldom found in excavating, nor could I discover 
a single iiiseriptiou on any one of tlie tliousand tombs and liouses 
wliicli cover tlie ground. 

About 20 miles from Sarliind is anotlier old Muliammadaii city call- 
ed Pail, of wliicli also frequent mention is made in Farislita. Tliis 
is still an imposing old city, but presents, like Sarliind, the appearance 
of desolation, tboiigii it is not like Sarliind a ruin. 

I send lierewitli two packets of coins. Tiiose marked A are mis- 
cellaneous, but were collected cliiefly in tlie Liidiiiiui district ; of 
tbose marked B., one I believe or peril aps more tlian one was found 
, at Siinct. ■ : '[ Viih Proceedings, Asiatic Society Bengal, for Jiiiic, 1S69J 
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Part I— HISTORY, LITERATURE, c%c. 


Ho. Ill— 1869. 

Baddoni and his Worhs. R/y H. Blochmann, Esq., 3L A.^ Assistant 
Frofessor, Cadcutta Iladrasah. 

[Eeceived Isfc April, 1860.] 

I.— ItsTRODTJGTION. 

This paper is the first of a series of essays which I intend to write 
from copious notes collected by me on the Arabic and Persian editions 
of our Bibliotheca Indica: The object of the essays is to supply pre- 
faces and introductions to those works of which merely texts have 
been printed, to collect whatever biographical information we possess 
of the authors of our editions, and to remark on the style of their 
productions. Though the subject matter, especially in the case of our 
historical publications, has received much attention, the style of tlie 
authors presents many interesting features, inasmuch as we can trace 
in their works the growth of the Persian language in India. I also 
intend giving translations of new and interesting passages, and thus 
prepare the Avay for systeinatic translations. The more texts the 
Asiatic Society prints, the more necessary Avill it become to translate 
the Avorks. This is of great importance for our historical texts : as 
long as Ave have no translations, the Historians of the BMiotJieccL 
Indica Avill be a treasure under lock and seal. 

The great difficulty connected Avith the translation of our Avorks is 
this, that in most cases the translations will have to be made in India, 
15 
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■\vliero tbc MSS. wliicli wore iiKod by (.bo oditi^rs, si ill exist. In some 
wodvs tlio googTajdiical ditlbnilties nrc S(^ gToiit, ibat tboy could not 
be well overcome by a tniiislator in Ibigbnul ; in oibers tbc allusions 
arc so poluted (bat witbout some familiarity with tlu^ people, and some 
instruction and assistance from good uativo iiaicbers, li nH>ubI bo 
almost impossible to write a faithful trauhlaibm. Not all our works 
arc as easy in style as Ibe Iqlnthuhnah^ tbc J^ddi.shdluHnaaJ/, or 
Sayyid Alimad’s edition of tbe Tn;:uh-i-Jiih(iniiin^ wbicb works any 
one wbo lias made fair progress in Persian conbl trausbile, Tbe texts 
of these works, moreover, arc in a satisfactory condition. 

It was therefore with mud) pleasure iliai the Society lately learned 
that two of its mcinbcvs, Mr. T. "W. II. Tolbort, and Mr. C. J. 

Lyall, arc about to entrust to tlie Society tlieir I\18. translations and 
abstracts of tbc Tunkli4-Flrib:Hliuhi^ and tbe reign of Akbar by 
Nizami i-Haraw{, 

For the present paper I have selected tlie work known as tlic Taythli- 
i-jBmlitoni^ pj^^'tly bccmiso I found a ]Vriisal of the work of gnaxt assisst- 
ance for my critical edition of tlic A'in, partly because of all Indian 
Historians Eadaoui is tbe most diilicult to be umlcrstood ; and I take 
this opportunity to acknowledge tbc obligations under winch I lie to 
tbe Joint“Editor, Maulawi Agbu Ahmad ’Ab, for tlic assistance I ^ 
received from him in preparing a MS. transbition of Akbar’s Reign (tbe 
second volume of Baduoni), from which some of the extracts below 
are taken. Badaoui is tbe only author among our Historians, to 
tbe peculiarities of whoso character and opinituis it is possible 
to trace tbe plan and the execution of bis work. Tiio opinion 
now current regarding Baduoni — wliicb opinion is also held by 
a recent writer on Indian Historians in tbe Journal of tbe 
E. A. Society of Great Britain for lSG8-~i.s that tbc value of Ea- 
diioni’s work lies in its giving us a view of tbe character of die great 
Emperor from an opposite point; sccomlb/, that lie was a bigoted 
Moslem ; thirdly, that he could not tolerate the extremes of toleration 
to which Ahulfazl and FaizS allowed the Empertu* to go; fonrtldi/, 
that the bitterness of the author impaired his judgment ; fjlhhf^ that 
Iiis work when read by itself does injustice to Akbar; .s7>///7//j that 
he writes unmeasured terms'’ of Akbar; and , ye ivo) //////, tluit 'Hiis 
work may even give a very erroneous impression of the character, and 
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particularly of tlie motives wliicli actuated tlie greatest sovereigix tliat 
Ila^s ever ruled the destinies of rndia, in many of the measures of his 
government.’’ It is one of the objects of tliis paper to vindicate Ba- 
daoni, and to shew that with the exception of the third statement, 
wdiieh is a personal mattei-j every one of the remaining six points is a 
statement capable of being disproved by quoting from his \vorks. 

But before proceeding to my task, I shall give a short outline, because 
I have cliosen a historical writer for my first essay, of the history of 
our editions, as I can trace it from the records and journals of our 
Society. The following remarks then may serve as an introduction 
to the Historians of our JSfeto Series.'^ 

11. — Sir Henry JSIUofs Scheme and the Bibliotheca Inclica. 

It may at first sight seem surprising that before the appearance, in 
1849, of Sir li. M. Elliot’s Index to the Historians of Muhammadan 
India, hut little was done for determining the sources from which 
the history of the Muhammadan period should be compiled. When cir- 
cumstances lead men to pay attention to a new branch of knowledge, 
it is outlines rather, and comprehensive sketches, which are required, 
than critical details. But when, in the course of time, a fair know- 
ledge has been gained of the subject and its scopes, men will proceed 
to analytical enquiries; and after gaining an insight into the sources, 
they will exercise the power of selecting that which is original from 
that which is borrowed. The attention which scholars before and at 
the time of Elliot paid to Indian History, was, however, by no means 
slight. This is shewn by the numerous translations which have been 
made by Anderson, Bird, Briggs, Chalmers (MS.), W. Davy, Dorn, 
Erskine, Gladwin, W. ITolIingbery, G. A. Mackenzie (MS.), Miles, D, 
Prize, H. T. Prinsep, J. Kcynolds, Bowlandsqn, 0. Stewart, D. Shea, 
A. Troyer, White, J. Wilkins, (%c., several of wiiicli translations were 
printed at the cost of the Oriental Translation Pund. 

But it is the works of Sir IT. M. Elliot, and his posthumous pa- 
pers which, for years to come, will form the sound basis of critical 
studies. Sir II. M. Elliot, shortly before 1847, if I am not mistaken, 
proposed to the Government of the North West to lithograph a uni- 


Since writing the following remarks, the Now Scries of our Bibliotheca 
ladica was re\’ievved in the Times of the 26tli March, 1809. 
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form edition of the HLstorians of India. Tlmrigii tliis pro])ORal was 
not accepted for want of funds for such anohjectj Sir II, iM. Elliot was 
asked to prepare an Index of the Historians, so that ihe propta* MSS. 
iiiight be selected and deposited in the Oullcge Library of Agra. 
The Mndex^ thus called for by the Goveruniont of the ,N. ‘ insen- 

sibly expanded into several volumes/ of which the first and only one 
'ivas printed at Calcutta in 1849. The unexpected death of Sir !L 
M. Elliot put a temporary end to the completion of his Index. 

In March 1868, Mr. A. Grote proposed to the Philological Committee 
of our Society, to carry on the puhlication of Sir H. M, Elliot’s papers, and 
on the 30th April of the same year the Committee [Messrs. A. Grote 
(President), E, 0. Bayley, W. N. Lees, Ilajeiidra Lala Mitra, and the 
Secretaries, Messrs, W. 8. Atkinson and B. B. Cowell] reported to the 
Society as folloAvs ; — 

‘‘ The Committee have under consideration a pi*o])nsition which has 
‘‘ for its object an endeavour to secure the publication, even in an ini- 
“ perfect form, of the valuabhnuateihds \vliicli tbe late Sir II. Elliot 
“ had collected for his ivork on the Muliamnuulun Hisicrians.’ 

“ It was the wish of many meml)ers of our Society eight years ago 
“ to offer the Society’s aid to Laily Elliot in currying out the author’s 
‘‘project, but no proposition was made liecause it was bopod and 
“ understood that tbe more powerful assistance of the Home Govern- 
“ ment would bo given to that cud.” 

“ The Committee arc aware that the late Board of Contronl in tlieir 
“letter, dated 4th August, 1850, to Professor Wilson, and- Messrs. 
“Morley and Bayley, sanctioned the printing of the first three Vols. 
“ of the Elliot MSS., wdiich had heen left ready for ]>ress, on the 
“ understanding that the payment h/ the OouH in respeet of the 8 wh. 
“ is to he siriclly limited io the sum of £500, exehidiny the reniuner- 
aiion to the gentleman who may tcnderlahe the superintendence of the 
piihlieation. It ivas hoped that the puhlication of the further 
“ volumes might he effected by means of private efforts.” 

“ Mr. Bayley who had examined all the materials, reported on them 
“thus: — Vols. 4 and 5, far advanced; G and 7, materials and out- 
“ linos only ready ; 8 nearly as far advanced as Vhls. lO and 11, wliich 
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are about, say, lialf ready ; ¥oL 9 in an equally forward state with 
the three first vols.* 

“ The arrangement which was made with BIr. Blorley for publish- 
“ iiig the work to the extent of the Board of Oontroiirs grant 
was terminated by that gentleman’s death, and no similar 
“ arrangement has since been found feasible. It seems to the Coni” 
mittee that there is great risk of the late Sir H. Elliot’s labours 
being altogether lost, unless the Society conies forward with an offer 
to undertake the superintendence of the publication. 

The materials to be placed at the Committee’s disposal by Lady 
Elliot. With BIr. E. Thomas’ cooperation in England, the Coiii- 
mittee will be in a condition to determine wliat they will require 
“ to be sent out, and wliat portion may be left with him, or accessible 
‘‘to him, for compliance with references made to him from this 
“ Committee.” 

Circnmstances, however, to the great regret of the Comiiiittee, prevent- 
ed the proposal from being carried out ; but Sir 11, BI. Elliot’s papers 
are now" being piiblislied in Engiand under the able editorship of 
Professor J. Bowsoii. 

Though the departure of Sir H. BI. Elliot from India, and Ids 
untimely death, had put an end to the immediate completion of his 
ivork, the collection of BISS, detailed in the ^ Index’ was commenced, 
and actively pursued. In 1855, the late BIr. Colvin, then Lieiitenant- 
G-overnor of the North West, at the suggestion of BIr. E. Thomas, 
B, C. S., entrusted to BIr. II. BY. Hammond, then Secretary of the 
Sudder Board of Kevenue, the task of collecting and collating BISS, 
of the Bliihammadan Historians of India. BIr. Hammond issued the 
following notice— 

jj\ 4 ^!!. 

hiii i^lxf 

Vida also Dr A., >Sprcngcr’s Matiuscrixds of the late Sir IL Elliot, S. A. S. 
Bong, A, Vol XXai. 
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^‘Tlie Govorinnenfc intenda to piiiit tlio tindiM-niooriniied books, for 
^vllioll purpose several BISS, are re<piired for eaeh \vv>rk. Sliotild any 
one ]>ossews BISS., lie is reipiested to send {lioni Z/rari/i// by Bangy-* 
dak to (lie Seendary of tbe CraZr Board, Ai/nfh. Aft(,'r printing’ tbe 
books, tdic BIBS, will be returned, together with a eopy of the printed 
Avork (/rails. Shonld any one be willing to part with his BISS., they 
will he bought.” 

Tiirikli i Farislitah/^ Khula^‘atnfctawarikh, Gliliachluianiali, Tarikh 
i Sind, Tiirikli i Yamini (in Persian),*'* dkiba<pit i jShiviri,*'" Firuzsluih i 
by Zia i Barani/^ Firuzshahf by Shams i Siruj, bix tract from the 
Zafarnumali,^' Blakhzan i Afglnnii,* Blnntakhalmliiiluiby*' Tarikh 
i Chagatiii, Biibari,'^' Ilumayiini,'^' Akhanuimah,'^' Sawanlli i 
Akbarf, Badtioni,*^' Znbdatiittawurikh, Blaiisir i Itahimi, Blaasir 
i ’Alanigfri, Jaluingirnamah, Padishiihuamalr‘' with its secpicd, Ex- 
tract from the Iladitiatn^eafa, Tbratmimah, Tarikh i Iradat Klain, 
Tarikh Niulirnzzamuui, Siyarulmutaukhkharinp!' Extracts fnan ‘the 
Tclrikh i Bluzaffari, Extracts from tlio Bluntaklialmtljiwarikli, Ex- 
tracts from the nadicpitnlaqalim, '\\hu;<;af,'’” Tiiziik i Timuri.* 
12th Septemher, 1855.’* 

The works marked have since boon oiilior nriuLi^d or ti’unshtted. 
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Tiio luiiiiber of MSS. wLicli Mr. Hammond succeeded in piircliasing 
or borrowing amounted to no less than 67. They were — 

Taiikb-i-Firdz-Sliulii by Zia i Baranij 6 MSS. ; Tcirikli-i-Firiiz-SMlxi 
by Slianis Sinij “Adf, 3 ; Libalnumali i Jaliangiri of Mndamid Kbaiij 6 ; 
Tiizuk i Jalitirig'ir], by tbe Emperor Jaliangir, 3 ; Maasir-i-Jabangi'rij 
1 ; Si\'ar al-31ntaaklikliarin, 8 ; Tarikli-i-Farislitab, 3 ; Kluilacat tit- 
Tawariklp 2 ; Ziibdat iit-Tawaiikli by ’Abdul Haq, from Mu’izz iid- 
diii to Akbar, 1 ; Ziibdat iit-Tawarikli by ’Abd ul-Kailm, from 
Muliainiiiacl Sluili to E. I. Company, 1 ; Akbarnamab, Part I., 4 ; 
Idem, Part II., 1; Sawanib i Akbari, 3; Sbali Jaliannainabj 1; 
Tarikb-i-Badtioni, 2 ; Maasir i ’Alamgiri of Muliammad Saqi, 1 ; ’Alani- 
ghiiamab i Posalab, by tbe same, 1 ; Maasir i ’Alamgiri, by Munsbi 
Muliammad Kazim, 1 ; Tarikb-i-’Alamgiri, author unknown, 1 ; Mun- 
takbab ul Lubab, 1 ; ’Ibrat-namab, Yol. IL, 1 ; Tarikh i Muzaffari, 3 ; 
Tabaqut i Timiiriab (abstract of Yol. I.), 1; Zafaiiiaiiiab, 1; Tuzuk i 
Timiiri, by Amir Timur, 2 ; Tarikb-i-Timuri (by?), 1 ; Malfuzat i Amir 
Timiir, by Muliammad Afzal, 1 ; Nadir uz Zainaiii, by Munsbi Malidi, 
3 ; Kliubicat ut Tawarikli, 3 ; Hadiqat ul Aqalfm, 1 ; Idem, abstract of, 
1 ; Maklizan i Ai’glnini, 1 ; Blaiisir ul Umara, 1 ; (? ? ?) Sikandari, 1 
Tiirikli Mamalik i Hind, 1. 

‘ Tile MSS. of Zia iBaraiii’sTarikli-i-Firuz-Shabi,’ sajrsMr. Hammond, 
t ^ were carefully collated, under my supervision, by Maulri Faiz Abmad, 

^ Sarisbtalidar of tbe Board of Be venue at Agra, a man well versed in 

Oriental literature, a good Persian and Arabic scbolar, and mucli 
( employed by tbe late Sir Henry Elliot. He disappeared during tbe 

mutin^q and I never could ascertain any particulars regarding liis fate. 
In collating tbe MSS. be was assisted by two competent Munsiiis. One 
copy of Zia i Baraiii’s bistoiy, belongingto Sayyid Abmad, was pre- 
pared for press, ami (I believe) formed tbe basis of tbe text lately 
printed in Calcutta. This and one other MS. of Zia i Barani alone 
escaped. All tbe otliers were placed by me in a strong cliest on 
leaving India in 1856, and xvere deposited in the Becord Office of tlie 
; Board of Be venue at Agra, wdiicli edifice was burnt during tbe 

1 mutiny. There were in tbe same box some BISS, of Arabic and 

Persian Dictionaries.’ 

; ^ The BISS, of Shams i Siraj ’Afif’s history; were also collated, and 

I some otliers commenced upon. T defrayed from my private means 
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all expenses of collection ov collation of the MBS, Ijcreiii ri^fi'rred to. 
I liave no idea wliotlier any grant for pnrposcis of piiI)lica.tiioi was 
subsecpiently made by tbe. Goveriinient of India.’-®' 

Tlie year before Mr. Hainiuond Inal lunMi cinninissioneil to collect 
tbe Agra Library MSS., BIr. Blorley's (.bOnlogue of tbe iiistorical 
BISS, of the 11, A. S. made its appcaraiiee. In tbe absence of tbe 
completing portion of Sir H, BI. Elliot’s index, tbe ])ul)Hcation of 
tlvk catalogue wnis of tbe greatest importance, whilst it is bt ill one of 
tbe best indexes to tbe Historical works of other Bluliaiiimadan 
countries. 

The loss of ()7 BISS, of 85 historical works is irreparable. Any one 
wdio lias been eoilecting BISS, in India, know's bow diilieiilt it is to 
obtain any at all. Tbe paueity of BISS, at tlie present day, is due to 
vermin, tbe climate, the impoverislied status of many Bliiluunmadaii 
families, but especially to tlie iutrodiic lion of printing and litbo- 
graplilng, wbieb has made kdtlhs superllnous. Tbe number of pro- 
fessional copyists is very small, and daily <b::M*r<xwiiig, Bearing 
moreo\anwin nriiid tliat Iiistorical works, as also dictionaries, are from 
tlu'ir volunuiiousuess niorc rarely eopieil tlian l)jwans ami oilier, light 
reading, we sliould not liavc been sui'prised, if the loss of the Agra 
BiSS. bad frustrated tlie last hope of carrying out Sir H. BL Elliot’s 
scheme of issuing, in India, odilions of Native llislorians. 

It was therefore fortunate, as it was pat riot i(?, that tlie Philologi- 
cal Committee of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, in 1850, took 
up the sclicmc, and resolved to print in tbe xYe/r several works 

on the History of Bliibammadan India. Tlic luiimte bo^ik of tbe 
Philological Ooiumittco shews that it was BIr. A. Groto, its President, 
who first advocated the editing of Blulmmmadan ilistoriaus. lie says 
in bis minute of tbe 2Gth September, 1850 : — 

I am strongly in favour of publishing tbe works of some of tbe 
^‘Persian Historians of Blubaimnadari India. Tlio N, BV. Goveni- 
mentbad, it will be remembered, a project for bringing out a series of 
such histories. This, BIr, Bluir tells me, has, for the present, been 
abandoned, all tbe materials collcctml ior tbe publication having 
been destroyed at Agra in 1857. Tbe only BBSS, which escaped, 
were those of Zia i Barani, which BIr. Hammond bad taken home 
^ Vide Jounuib H. A, B. 1808, p. <1-75. 
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“ witli him ; and which will probably be placed at oiir disposal^ if wm 
decide on undertaking its publication. I will hereafter make some 
suggestions as to the historians to be selected, should the Com- 
‘‘ mittee .concur generally in the propriety of including this class of 
works in the New Series.” 

In the iniiiiites of the Committee (26th Sept. 1859) I find the 
.following entry : — , 

The Presidentj Gapt. Lees, Eev. J. Long, Babu 
“ Eajendra Laia Mitra, and the Secretaries [Messrs. W, S. Atkinson 
)^ and ®. B. Cowell]. I. Eesolved that a new Series of the Biblio- 
^Hheca Indica be commenced. IV. The President proposed that the 
Society should undertake to pubiisli some Miiliammadau Historians, 
“ paidicuhirly Zia i Barani (^vlde Minute attached). Approved of. 
“ Information should be collected respecting MSS. and a competent 
editor.” 

These recouiinendations were adopted by the Council of the 
Society. The Committee soon gave proofs of its continued activity. 
At the meeting of the lOtli January, 1860, a letter was read from 
Sayyid Ahmad Khan of MuntdabM, offering to edit Zia i Barani. 
It was resolved to accept liis oiler, and to ask him to send the MS. 
to Calcutta. 

On the 12tli April of the same year, Mr. Grote circulated the 
following extract of a letter written by Mr, Morlcy to Mr. E. 
Thomas — 

I am much pleased to find that Persian texts are to he printed 
in the Bibliotheca Indica^ and that Mr. Grote begins promisingly, 
I should not at all object to send m.y collated transcript of Bedkatji to 
India, if I were sure tliat it would be printed, but not else. I wrote 
it, in the first l>lace, faithfully from my own MS. which you have, 
and in it is noted every variant, witliout reference to sense, from Sir 
H. Elliot’s MS. and the one in the Paris Library. Printing a correct 
text from my collated transcript would be an easy task for any 
painstaking Persian scholar- 

P. S. The Baihaep amounts to 372 pages, small 8vo., 19 lines 
in a page.” 

Tlie editing of Bdilnayi was happily not interfered witli by the 
death of Mr, Morley, At the meeting of the Gommittee ou the 15th 
16 



August tlio rrosidcmt amumnced tlio de4H^‘'lso <>rMF, Moiiey ; 

but ho lubiod that Mr. E. Thonuis had seoii the Exuciiiovsy and had 
seen rod from them the proniise that iho AIS. of JShe/V/./f/i shoiild he 
sent out to India. On the receipt of Mr. Morloy’s t.runscript, it was 
immediately forwardodj as had been done witli Bayyid Ahmad’s 
Fmmlidhi^ to Major Lees’ press. 

Ill their Animal Keport for ISGlj the Ooniicil announeoil to the Society 
that foiu* fasciculi of and two fasc. of Baihail had been 

issued. The completion of both works was annoiineed in the Annual 
lleport of our Society for 1802. At tlie annual meeting the Fresidiuit 
(Bin A. Grote) remarked : — , 

The series of Persian historians is one, in the progress of which I 
take a special interest, an interest borrowed from others, but not the 
loss genuine for not being original. The late Sir H, Elliot and Mr. 
John Colvin were the first movers, as is generally known, on behalf 
of the publications in (question, which the active co-operation of Blr. E. 
Thomas had just pressed into a project, wlieu the troubles of 1867 
caused all idea of it to bo dropped. It was resiinujd some throe years 
ago by the Philological Committee at the suggestion, I btdievc, of 
myself, since I, as your Secretary, luul been all along in tdoso com- 
munication with those friemls whom I have just named. The first 
work, the Tdrikh i Finijsshahi of 7m i Baraui, which the Committee 
undertook to recommend to the Council, was that which was to have 
opened the series under tho auspices of the North-Western Govern- 
ment. I indulge in the hope that much may yet be done towards 
carrying out, not only thus partially, but in its entirety, the task to 
which Sir H. Elliot had devoted himself, and which was occupying 
him when lie died. The mass of valuable materials which he had 
collected, ought not to bo allowed to remain inaccessible to the many 
who desire to consult them and profit by them.” 

On the 23rd April, 1862, Blr. E. B. Cowell proposed that tho 
Tdrikh i BaMoni by ’Abdul QMir be undertaken in the Series of 
Indian Historians. At the same meeting, Blajor Lees also, guided 
by Blorley’s Catalogue, proposed to edit such portions of the TSckjcU 
i N/tgiri as had a reference to India. The luimitii Book contaiuB the 
tollowlng entry : — 

^*VI. Bead a Mmiormimu by Cnpfc. Lees comieetod with the 
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prosecution oi' Persian and Arabic publications by tlie Society, and 
resolved that the Committee cordially concur with him in tlie pro- 
priety of publishing the Tcibaqat i Wdgiri.^’ Tbs Memo, alluded to, 
I have not been able to trace among the records ; but the substance of 
it may be embodied in Major Lees’ remarks on p. 466 of our Journal 
for 1864. Regarding the Tnhciq^dt i Ndgiri^ he says : — 

“ Of the contents of the work, the late Mr. Morley in his Catalogue, 
^^gave a brief outline ; and from tbe examination I made of the book, 
®bhis remarks appear to convey an accurate impression of its value: 
of the propriety then of our publishing the portion mentioned [G-hori 
Dynasty up to Mgiruddin Mahmud], there could not, I think, be a 
question.” 

Mr. CowelFs proposal to print the Tarikh i Badaoni was accepted 
on the 8th April, 1863. The following entry refers to it: — 

Gapt. Lees’ Report on the MSS. of the Tarikh i Badaoni was 
read and approved; but bis suggestions relative to the Tabaqat i 
Akbari to be deferred to a future meeting.” 

It is a matter of regret that the printing of the Tabaqat i Nizam i 
Baldislu"^* was allowed to be deferred. The three very inferior MSS, 
of the Tdrihlh i Badaoni were handed over to Maulawi Kabiruddin 
Ahmad, who edited the second volume (Akbar’s reign) ; afterwards, 
for the first and third volumes, they were given to Maula^vi Agha 
Alnuad ’Ali of tbe Calcutta Madrasah.f The completing fasciciiiiis 
of the whole work, together with a short biographical notice of Badaoni 
in Persian, has just been issued. 

The Annual Report for 1864 announced the completion of the 
Tahaq^di i Ndciri^ and the issue of five fasciculi of Badaoni, 

During 1865, the historical editions were vigorously proceeded with. 
On the 22iid June, 1864, Major Lees proposed that the Iqbdlntmah i 
Jalilmijin should be printed. Though it was of little advantage to 
print this work as it is a vevlmtm extract from the Tazuh i JaMngiriX 

Called by mistake JsfaklimU on p. 468 of our Journal for 1864. 
f Vide Journal A. S. Bengal for 1868, No. I., p. 20. 

j I have collected tbe places in tbe Iqbalnamab wbicb contain either 
new Items of infoi’iiiation, or differences from tbe TmulCf and trust to have 
sborLly loisuro to put them in form of nn essay. If one of the two works is to 
bo translated, it !uust bo tbe TwahIc (Sayy id Ahmad’s edition). There are few 
works which contain more collateral information than the Tussak. . 



* A portion of tlio ^A^lamgirndmah (pasf 
})aB beon translated (Library A. S. Bengal, 


no .B(aUon} and Ith 3^ 

wliicii IkkI been priutoil tbe year before by Say \ Id Alimad of Aligbur 
(1804), tlio Comnutfcce mid (be Oonneil rt'solvod lo print it. The 
MSS. were banded over to Mmilawis 'Abdul l[ai mnl Ayb;! Ahmad 
’All, wliosc edition w (javefully gol up, and jpuierally free from typo- 
graphical errors. 

On tbe same day also, tbe OomiulU<H‘ n'SuKa^d to pnhlisli a 
revised edition of the Ain i AMari^ and (o apply to (iovernmont 
for a special grant. Dr. A. Sprenger, to wliom Sir IL M’. Elliot also 
owed so rancb in bis search for rare had. on sevm'al occasions, 

even before tbe JSTm Snv'es was conHuoneod wilh, pointed ont tt> the 
Philological Committee the importance of a entical text of the Ain, 

On the 12t]i jSTovombor, 1865, Major L«‘es proposed that the Com- 
mittee slionld print the Fddishdhndmtdi of ’Ahdnl Tlamid i Lahori, 
and the Ahvmgimdmnli by Mnbannnad K.izim. The latter was edited 
by Manlawia ’Abdul ITai and Kluidim llnsain, tlie former of wlium lately 
favonred the Society with a minnto bidex (now printing) of names, an 
hidex^ geograidikm^ and a List of .l<]rrata whieli, in (In^ absence of a 
translation,’^* will bo of great assistance. The i^lSR. of En* iWMdJuidmah 
were handed over toManhiwis ’Ahdurrahim and Kahirnddin Ahmad of 
tbe Madrasah. Tlie work is rather bulky, and awkwanl for references 
being made to it, especially as there is no index of names, Ac. Its 
style, however, is easy, though not half as polished as the elegant 
Almngirndmah, 

In 1806, tbe Government of India granted Rs. 5000 for a critical 
edition of the Ain, which was commenced in March 1867, Up to the 
present moment, eight fasciculi of the text, and throe of an Englkh] 
version have been printed. 

On tlie 2nd Alarch 1868, Major Lees, shortly lieforo Ids departure 
foi Europe, proposed that the Committee should print eight otlmr 
historical works, including tbe lUagdl i AMmn, of which the Conucil 
selected the voluminous, hut valuable, Khufi Khan, wliidi is now 
being edited by Maulawi Kabtruddiii. The endeavours whieli have 
been made to collect MSS. for the Mahir i ^Ahmgin have not been 
successful. 
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A Biocfrapliy ofAMml QacTir, 

’Abilul Qldii* was bom on the 17tli Rabibissani 947 (21st August^ 
1540) at Todalid^' in the Sirkar of llantaiibhdr, which belonged to the 
piibah of Ajmir. Regarding the year of his birth, he says in his 
history— In this year Slier Shah gave the order to build from BaU” 
gal to Rahtas in the Panjab (a distance of four months’ travel), am! 
from Agrali to Mandd in Blalwah, at every a hoinse for travellers 
with a Masjid and a well. He appointed for each sardi a Mu.azzin 
and an Jwnhji (leader of the prayer), and even a Muhammadan and a 
Hindu, f who were to provide travellers with water and the indigent with 
food. He also planted, on both sides of the road, trees which formed 
an avenue in the shade of which people could traveL Even norv-a- 
days, tlioiigh fifty-t wo years later, the traces of this road are in many 
places visible. Baring the reign of this good king, justice was every- 
where so oOiciently provided for, tliat an old man, for example, might 
have anywhere lain down to sleep with a golden plate in his hand, and 
yet no thief would have taken it away from him. Thanks be to 
God that during the reign of such a king the author of this liistory 
was born! I might apply to my case the words wdiich our blessed 
prophet* said of the time of his birth, bl ivas born during the reign 
of the just king [Naushirwan the Just],’’ 

We know nothing of the circumstances of ’Abdul Qadir’s father, 
whose name ivas Muliik Sliah ihn i Hamid.J The family appears to 
have chiefly lived at Basawar, or Bhasawar, a town of the district of 
Bayanah on the route from Agrah to Ajmir, and generally spelt on 
our maps Bissower or Busoimr, There ’Abdul Qadir spent the first 
years of his life (II, 236). His maternal grandfather, Makhduni 
Ashraf, took much interest in him, and taught him the elements of 
Arabic Grammar (II, 63). It appears that Makhdiim Ashraf held a 
military post ; for ’Abdul Qadir states that, in 955, his grandfather 
was with tlie contingent of Farid Tdrin^ a commander of Five thousand, 
at Bajwarah, near Bayanah (piibah of Agrali). About tliat time, his 

I, p. 363 11, p. 236. 

t HittduH will not drink water from the leather bags of the water-carriers. 

p. 252, Sir IL Elliot in one of his extracts from Baduoni calls ’Abdul 
Qadir’s grandlaiher Jah, according to tho reading of the ]\iS. belonging io i,lu‘. 
Society which lie used. All other JMSS. have mhnid. 



latlior Muluk Shall, went to Samhhal, whoro ^ Jnring the reign oi; 

Shah (952 to 960)’ ’Ahdnl Qhlir le<amt to read and chant the 
Qorau, At Samblial also lived Shaikh Paiiju, the spirifcnal guide 
fpir i das(gir) of Ms father BItiluk Shall, The Shaikli wlio was a 
pupil of the famous Shaikh Adhan of Jcaiiiipur, was as distinguished 
for his profundity in ^lifism, as for the beauty of Ms voice, and for Ills 
talents of speech and address ; and it is perhaps from him that ’Abdul 
Qadir acquired the fine intonation whieli subsequeutly recommended 
him to Akbar. In 960, while still at Samblial, ’Abdul Qadir studied 
Miihanunaclan law under Miyan Hatiin and Shaikli Abulfatli, son of 
the renowned Shaikh Ilahdiyahf of Kliairabad (II, 280). With the 
former ’Abdul Qadir studied the Kam ijiciah i Kcmafi^ and became in 
time his direct disciple (mxmd i rasUdJ^ when Hatim honoured him 
with the cap and the Hree’ofhisownteaclier’Azizullah. Hatim, who died 
in 969, must have been a Shaikh of great renown ; for not only has 
’Abdul Qadir placed him first among his biographies of tlie learned of 
Akbar’s reign (VoL III), but Abulfazl has done so likewise in his list 
of the learned (Second book of the Ain). 

During ’Abdul Qiidir’s stay in Sambhal, Basiiwav and the surround- 
ing districts wore plundered by Henui in his expedition (901) against 
rbrahim Kban ; and the exhausted state of the district was rendered 
mere pitiable during the dreadful famine of 962, when ’Abdul Q.-idir 
witnessed the death from hunger of thousands and the dreadful sight 
of man eating man (I, 423). During the sack of Basawar by Ileniu, 
the library also of ’Abdul Qadir’s father perished. 

In 966, the third year of Akbar’s reign, ’Abdul Qiidir accompanied 
Ms father to Agrah, whore he lived in the house of Mihr ’All Beg 
Saldoz, who subsequently rose to high dignity. After a journey with 
Mihr ’Ali Beg (related in Elliot’s Index, p. 233) to the fortress of 
Chanar, ’Abdul Qddir continued his studies in Agrah, under Shaikh 

^ with the 'ijd i ma§Ml fej, is the vulgar and Indian pronunciation 

foT Islam; hence we also find towns called Islem^mr. This change (i-mdlahj 
of a long d to e has in many words become classical. Another' well-known 
Indian example is Imweliy the environs of a town, for haiudll, which has now-a- 

days taken another meaning. But with the imdlah^ is never pronounced 

islhn. Vide Elliot’s Index, p. 229, note 2. 

t Ildhdiyah is the Hindustani for the Persian Udkddd, Another form is 
AVmk diyahf pr. Qod h^ given, Theodtora, Bo also Ildhdhdd and Allah dbdd) 
Jldhwirtlt KhSn and Allahwkdi Khdn* 
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MiibMk of Ncigor, This BIiiMrik is one of the most remarkable men 
of Afcbar’s reign. He had the good fortune of seeing his eldest son, 
Abul Faiz/ acquire the renoTO of being the second greatest poet that 
IliiiduvStan has produced ; whilst his second son A biilfasil became tlio 
greatest statesman and patriot that Muhammadan India can point 
to. Shaikh Miibdrik was, moreover, one of the principal causes of 
Akbar^s apostaoy from the Islam. The heretical influence which he 
even exercised on ’Abdul Qadir, who at that time had commenced rigour- 
ously to walk on the path of the law and the coiiimentaries, is clearly 
visible in his belief in the approach of the Millennium, of which I 
shall say a few words in connection with ’Abdul Qadir's character. 

> The law studies which "Abdul Qadir continued at Agrali, remained 

liis favourite occupation to the end of his life. Under Shaikh Mubarik 
lie had made friendship with Abul Faiz and Abul Fazl ; under Quzi 
Abul Ma’ali, a lawyer who had come to Agrah from Bukhara, he had 
Naqib Khan as class fellow (hamdars), who subsequently played an 
important part under Aldbar and Jahdngir, 

Thus we see that, as far as education and society wore concerned, 
’Abdul Qadir enjoyed all those advantages upon which success in after- 
life depends. 

^ In 969, ’Abdul Qadir and Shaikh Muhammad, his younger brother, 

had to mourn over the death of their father. His body was carried from 
Agrah to Basawar. In the following year, Makhdiim Ashraf also, 
’Abdul Qadir ’s grandfather, died at Basawar. Thus in tlie space of 
one year,” says ’Abdul Qadir in chronicling these events, nothing 
but grief entered my heart, which up to this time had been so thought- 
less ; and sorrow which I had hitherto avoided, stepped up in all its 
ruthlessness and attacked me. The meaning of ‘ It has bejalkn me' 
became now clear to me, and I saw the truth of what my father had 
once told me, that my light-mindedness would last as long as he was 
on earth ; hut afterwards peox3le would see how I would go on without 
him, and how I would scorn tlie world and everything connected with 
it.” 

’Abdul Qadir soon after removed to Badaon where he 


The word Badaon has the accent on the penultima, and a final nasal n ; 
hence haddoni, with a short o or and the Shakl i Haini'.ah above tiie irctiv, 
ail inhabitaut of Badaon. The transliteration Badawn^ -whicli I hav e seen in 
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stayed till 073. He tlien removed to l\‘itiya,l*d aud was intro- 
duced to Tliisaiii tlie town. This man was at 

o]Tice the Bayard and the Don Quixote oi! Akbar’s Ooiirt. lie boiongeil 
to the cdiiefs who iindeibHuniayun had vc-coiKtmu’ed India ; houeo he 
was in high favor with Akbar, who had raised him to (die dignity of a 
Ooinmaiider of Three thousand (Ain Second ]3ook, Ain 30, No. 53). 
But he was a pious inononianiao ; ho thought of nothing else but 
treasures and gold bars concealed in the Hindu temples of the Sawalik 
Range, and he undertook predatory expeditions, from which he re- 
turned poorer than he had been before. Ilis enthusiasm was ever in 
advance of that of his men who, badly equipped as they were, had 
not only to suffer hunger and thirst, but never found the gold bars 
for 'which they and their master got their heads hroken. When 
Giovernor of Labor, he used to cat bread made of oatmeal his fare 
was not to be better than that of his prophet.’ He would not indulge 
in the luxury of a cMrpaiy or bedstead — had not saints slept on the 
groiand?’ It was known that ho had never couijuitted an unchaste deed. 
Property he had none. The contingent which he ought to have k(‘})t as 
a Commander of Three Thousand was never in proper order ; ami (lioiigli 
Akbar had added the town of Shanisfdmd to liis jagi'r, his liberality 
towards the poor and pious left him no money to get horses for his 
men. On one occasion (11, p. 94), ho lost for this reason the com- 
mand of an expedition. Sometimes he had not a horse for himself 5 
or his servants had to bring him a horse, hccanse he had given away 
his last and only horse as a present. Money kept at Iiouk?,” said 
he, “ is a thorn in my side.” A poet said of him — Kluhi i 
fjhuldm i hhdmdn — ‘ A poor lord with rich subjects.’ Wlien, in 983, 
he died from a wound 'which ho liad received on his la>st expedition 
in search of Hindii gold bars, he was one lac and a half in debt ; l>iit bis 
creditors tore up the receipts, partly because he had no assets, partly 

gome works, is misleading j for has the matn. of u — o — , and 

Baclmmi would be u . For we hud an old speii- 

itig with a nasal n after the Alif, Tlio spoiling witli n, ya alter 

the aliff is quite modern. 

The town was famous as the * abode of saints.* Tlio ' Clnouielo of lladaoo * 
published in Urdu by the Eohilcund Library Society, gives the namor^, (if dftX 
one * worthies.’ - , ■ j 
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because they loved tile inau. Ho was tall of stature, and possessed 
iiiimense physical strength. He fought like a lion. His war was, 
r Death or victory ; and when people asked him why he did not 

say Victory or death/’ inverting the order of liis battle call, he said, 
“ Oh, I do long to be with the saints that have gone before 1” 

His piety and reverence for the Sayyids, the learned, and every thing 
Islainitic, freqixently led liiin into serious mistakes. Once, at Labor, 
a Hindu had come to one of his meetings, who wore a long beard as 
Muhammadans do. Mistaking him for a co-religionist, the old 
warrior shewed him every mark of respect, and even humility. When 
people informed him of his mistake, he gave the order that every 
Hindu at Labor should sew a piece (tiikrdj of cloth over the place 
where the sleeve is sewn to the coat ; and the rigour with which 
he exacted compliance to his order, procured him the nickname of 
Tulrij/ah^ the Patchor. Nor would he allow Hindus to use saddles 
fzhj when on hoi-scbaek, because the Muhainmadaii law denies 
infidels this boon ; but he only allowed thorn a wallet {paUnJ, 

Anotlior time, at Lak’linau, he appointed a man as his Vakil, 
because he was a Sayyid, when sometime after his relations, to his 
infinite disgust, told him that his Vakil was a ShPah. 

The last expedition which Husain Kliau led, was as much directed 
against the iinjicrial collectors who oppressed the poor, as against 
Hindu temples with hidden gold bars ; and Akbar had the greatest 
difficulty ill believing that Husain Khan had not rebelled. People,” 
says ’Abdul Qadir, think him mad ; but he is wise and lowly in heart.” 
His piety was so sincere, that Badaoni thinks that Akbar would never 
have renounced Islam, if Husain Khan had remained alive. 

This was the man to whom ’Abdul Qadir, in 973, had been intro- 
duced, and whose service lie entered. He had at that time the 
idea of going to Court ; but the liberality of Husain Khan and the 
regard he shewed to learned men, induced ’Abdul QMir, for the pre- 
sent, to give up all thoughts of applying to Akbar. He preferred the 
appointment of Qadr of Husain Khan’s jagir. As such, he had to 
look after the poor of the district, and attend on his master for religions 
matters, as leading the prayer, &c. 

During the nine years (973 to 981), which ’Abdul Qadir remained 
with Husain Klum, ho shared the transfers, and the adventures 
17 
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of this Knight- errant of the Crescent. In 974y when Akhar anci 
his grandees were engaged in suppressing the rebellion of Khan 
Zanran, which ended with tlio defeat and death of the rebellious chief 
at Mnngarwal, near Allahabad, ’Abdul Qadir lived for a short time in 
Agrah, where he met Mirza Nizam nddiii Ahniad (11, p. 99,) who 
subseciuently wrote the Tabaqat i Akbaii, and became liis warm 
friend. 

In 975, ’Abdul Qadir married a second wife at Badiion (II, 105). 
Of Ills first marriage he has left no record. The event was the 
occasion of a pretty TuriJjh^ — ‘ I said, a 

moon in conjunction with a sun,’ which gives 975. 

Soon after, ’Abdul Qadir fallowed his patron to Lak’lmaii, to 
which place Husain Khan’s jagir had been transferred by Akbar. 
’Abdul Qadir made use of lus stay in Aiiclh to visit the principal saints 
and the learned men of the time. The sojourn at Lak’hnau was, 
however, of short duration ; Husain Khan’s j'lgir was again transferred 
to JCdnt 0 Golah (Shahjahanpur), and mortified at the transfer, the 
old hero set out on an expedition against Hindd temples and their 
hidden treasures.^* ’Abdul Qadir did not accompany liim, but asked 
for leave to go to Badaon v/hore he got his yoiiuger bi\)tlun', Sliaildi. 
Muhammad, married. The union, says Baddoin, was productive of 
mischief, and appears to have led, towards the end of 977, to the 
death of Shaikh Muhammad. ’Abdul Qadir’s sorrow at this loss was 
increased by the death of his infant son ’Abdullatif. The 
hand in which he has expressed his grief (11, pp. 127 to 182,) is very 
fine, and shews the powers of his poetical genius. 

In the beginning of 979, ’Abdul Qadir rejoined Husain Klidn at 
Kant 0 Gfolah, where lie continued his duties as almoner. In the 
same year ^ a dreadful event’ befell BadaonI, which is best related in 
■ his own words (II, p. 186). “ I went to Makkanpdr, wbich belongs to 
the Sirkar of Qaiuiauj, in order to visit the tomb of Shah Madar.f 

Tins expedition has been translated in Elliotts Index, pp. 235, 236. The 
corrc''’pondiug passage in the Text edition will be found on p. 125, of the second 
volnmo of Badaoni. Linos 6 to 8 are nnintolligible ; for < read 

£ov lainihcb re-^^dhaimhot i fj5s5’ has no sense; for wo expect tho iianio 

of a town, 

f Vide Garcin de Tassy, La Koligion Mnsnl mane dans I’lndo, p. 53 (second 
edition). The word is diiforontly pronounced, TJio spelling iumawj 
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As it is tlie case witli all men that are ^ bronglit tip on pure milk/ light- 
miiidedness — Adam’s legacy, and the source of repentance, cruelty, 
ignorance, sorrow, and injury — brought me into a foolish scrape. 
This light-iiiindeduess I called love^ and after getting entangled in the 
net of voluptuouBiiesB, I had to suffer what fate had ordained. Aa 
extraordinary row took place in the vault where the saint lies buried ; 
but it was not only Grod’s auger, but also His mercy, that I was made 
to suffer for my crime in this world. Some people belonging to the 
family of the beloved got hold of me, and inflicted nine sword 
wounds on my head, hands, and shoulders. But the wounds were 
-only skin wounds, with the exception of the wound on my head ; for 
mj skull sustained a fracture, and the brain was laid bai’e. Besides, the 
vein of my little linger had been cut through. I fell into a s\?oon, 
and tlionglit it was all over with me. But by and by I recovered 
and got "Well. I hope, I shall likewise get off as easily in the next world. 
At Bangarmaup** I fell in with a skilful surgeon, under whose care my 
wounds coinmenced to heal up wdthiu the course of a week. In my pains, 
I vowed to perform the rite of pilgrimage to Makkah ; but this vow 
has up to the present time (1004) not been fulfilled. * pK From 
Bangarniau I returned to Kant o Golah. After the bath of recovery, 
however, I was again confined to rny bed. Blay God Almighty 
reward Husain Khan with a place in Paradise ; fou he tended me 
with the care of a fatlier and a brother, and did niore than man can do. 
As the cold of the season made my wmund ciuite numb (^azah)yh^ 
prepared for me a salve ot Tmiariv, and also fed me on Tamarix 
sweetmeats. At last I Went to Badaon, in order to consult another 
pliysiciau. He re-opened the wound, which brought me to death’s 
door. Once while in a state of torpor, I had a dream. A nuinher of 
collectors of taxes had taken me up to heaven, where I saw a dafiar^ 
ii Diivd}ij'mA clerks. Some mace-bearers, who resembled the muce- 

or Qauauj, is very common; but several verses of the Shahnaimih and 
IS'izami’s Sikandarnamiih road Qannauj, with a double as is proved by the 
metre; vide Viillers’ Diet, uuder Dawson's edition of Elliot’s works (II, 

p. 52), quotes a commentator who s^Dells JCinnauj, which is also the spelling 
given in the Taqivhn nllnddd/i, 

'bhe Aiu spells this name Bangarraau. Our mops have 

; it lies in Aiidli (south), and belonged to the district of Uddni 
(onburmaps Ondo, on tlie Lak’hnaii railway). There are many towns in Audh 
and Barch, the names of which end in 
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■bearers attending on the kings of the v^orld, with staffs in their hands, 
got hold of me, and hurried me about, when one of the writers who 
looked over a sheet of paper, said, Tliis is not the oned* Trembling 
all over I opened my eves ; but from tliat moment I felt relieved, and 
the story which I had often heard when a child, proved true.”*^'' 

The perusal of this ^ lovescrape’ makes upon us a different impression 
from what it will make upon a Muhammadan, First of all, ’Ahdul 
Qadir’s “ beloved” was a young boy. But whilst we, in censuring 
^xlbclul QMir, would expect that the thouglit of his family and his 
office, his education, and his religious sincerity, slionld have pro- 
tected him against committing or attempting an unnatural crime, a 
Muliamraadan would rather look upon tlie whole story as a mere 
example of the power of love. In the East, it is a recognized fact 
that love to a hoy renders a man mad, and makes him in the eyes 
of his neighbours an object of sympathy rather than of censure. 
The element of immoi'ality enters but slightly. Even now-a-days, 
wdien such cases come to the notice of educational officers, the 
excuse constantly brought forward is, that the offender had tem- 
porarily become a a phrase only too frecpiently borrowed 

from the poets, — and that such love scandals are matters of fate as 
every thing else, so that the ends of justice are better met with by 
watching or locking up the hoy than punishing the offender. As 
’Abdul Qadir has related the story liimself, we might feel inclined to 
give him the credit of being an unbiassed historian who will even relate 
events to his own disadvantage. He certainly might have suppressed 
it ; but tbe story is related as a ^ dreadful event,’ and deals more with 
the thrashing and the wounds lie got than with the crime itself. 

Later, in 989, when he was forty-two years old, ’Abdul Qd<lir once 
more experienced the power of love (11, p, 297) ; and though he 
wilfully absented himself from Court, in order to bo near the beloved 
boy, the affair was more platonic, and ended in a few ghazals and an 
often repeated desire of dying during a meeting with Idie beloved. 

^ L e.i tliat when a man dreams of death, it siofiudes life. Tlio sfndy of 
dream books is as profitable as the study of the provoib.^ of a uetion. Tf we 
compare the interpretations which diftereut nations ati.aeli toom' ami tlu* same 
dream, we discover most ennons coincidences Jind conn'asts indiradumj;’ a differ- 
ence in national character. Lithographed KJm'dbndnialis command a most 
extensive sale in the bazi^ra of India, 
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Whilst recovering from Ills wound, ’Abdul Qa(lir ; witnessed :tlie 
total coniagivatioii, ill 971Vof tlie town of Badaon 

Towards tlie end of 981, ’Abdul Q^kll^ fell out witlrbis old patron, 
Ilnsain Klian, in whose service be had been for nine years (11, 172). 
He does not state the cause of the disagreement ; but to judge from 
his remarks, he felt himself wronged. Husain Khun in vain asked 
Badaoni’s mother to intercede for him: her son had made up his 
mind to go to Court, and tluis carry out the plan wliicii he had made 
before entering Husain Kluui’s service. 

’Ahdiil Qidir was introduced to Akhar by JabOuddin Qurchf, a 
commander of Five Hundred, and a personal friend of tlie emperor, and 
by Hakim ’Ain ul mulk, one of the Court Doctors. As in those days,” 
says Badaoni, knowledge was a marketable commodity, my mere arrival 
at Court procured me His Majesty’s favorable notice. He made me 
at once join a disputation which was going on among some learned 
men Hliat beat the drum of profundity, and in their pride, care for 
no one.’ His Blajesty watched me closely. With tlie help of God, 
my force of character, my subtle understanding, and youthful boldness, 
gained the victory. The cmjieror praised mo very much, and remarked 
that I was the man for Ilaji Ibrahim of Sarhind. As His j\lajesty 
wished to see the Huji defeated in argument, he appointed me as 
opponent. The manner in which I acquitted myself, entirely satisfied 
the emperor. But Shaikh ’Abdmmab!, the renoivned of the 
realm, disliked me, as I liad not consulted him before my presentation 
at Court. But wben, during tlie discussion, he saw me placet! on the 
opposite side, he did according to the proverb, ^ He who has been 
bitten by a serpent, will eat opium/ and gradually allowed his dislike 
to, change to friendliness.” ■ 

Immediately after ’Abdul Qadir’s introduction at Court, Abulfazl 
was presented to the emperor. ’Abdul Qadxr hated and envied 
Abulfazl from his first appearance at Court ; he must have known 
him in the house of Ids father who was their teacher, and may have 
looked upon him as a younger school comrade. The high opinion 
which Akbar had formed of ’Abdul Qadiris learning and dispiitational 
powers, was transferred to AbulfaH, who not only possessed ’Abdul 
Qadir’s learning, but the boldness of thouglit and breadth of opinion 
which dazzled the Court, and excited the jealousy and envy of tlie 
’ITiaiaas, 
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The mistake which ’Abdul Qadir made in the very beginning, and 
whidi he would not rectify, though even advised by Akbar biniself, 
consisted in this, that he preferred for his services a grant of land 
(niadad i mitusJi) to having his nanie entered on the list of the army 
(ildgli ka/rdwri). These were the two roads for young, ambitious men at 
the time of Akbar. But ^joining the army’ had in those days a 
different meaning from what it now has. A civil service did not exist : 
every servant of the government, or rather every servant of the king, 
was on the rolls of the army, and though perhaps in civil employ, 
was liable to field service, and had to keep np a contingent of horses 
and beasts of burden, which at stated times were mustered by Akbar. 
Tlie custom then obtained to brand the animals {ddgli Jmrdan) sit 
each muster, after which the troopers got their pay from the 
treasury, and the officers received their assignments on the revenue 
of the districts where they were stationed. A young man, therefore, 
on joining the service of the emperor, got a commission as Dalihdslii 
(commander of Ten), or as BUti (coiunuuided* of Twenty), to which 
offices salaries of Bs. 100 and ils. io5, rospectively, were attached. 
Promotion Avas rapid and depended upon personal exertions. 

’Abid Qadir, however, did not care for the ^ braiuV of the emperor. 
Mir Sayjdd Muhammad, the Mir \Adl of the empire, ^strong}y advised 
’Abdul Qadir to join tbearmy. Young man,” said he, do not run 
after a grant of land, and do not submit to the insuleuce of tlio (^-adrs 
(III, p. 75). Take the brand of tlie emperor ; see only bow grand 
and proud His Majesty’s officers are.” As I would not listen,” said 
’Abdul Qadir, subsegueiitly, “ I bad to see Avhat I saw and bad to 
suffer Avhat I suffered.” 

Abulfaiil at once submitted to the d.jgh ; and Avliilst ’A])dul Qiidir, 
Avhen he wrote his history, had to struggle hard for the retention of 
tlie one thousand Ugliahs of land whicli Akbar had grantial him, his 
younger school comrade Avas prime minister of India, and Avas in 
receipt of a salary of Rs. 14,000 mensem. 

About a year after bis introduction to Akbar, ’Abdul Qadir ^ on 
account of the beauty of his voice,’ aauis appointed Court Imam for 
Wednesdays (II, 2106, 226). As such, like the luuims of the 
other six days, he had to be present at the five daily prayers. Tiie 
Eunuch Daulat Hazir, whose duty it Avas to call ’Abdul Qadir, when 
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tlie people were ready for prayer (iqmnat)^ appears to liaTe given Inm 
Biucli annoyance. “ After Iiaving been appointed Imam,” lie says, 
“His Majesty told me to join tlie army ; and giving me an 
inconsiilcrable sum of money for an ontfit, lie ordered nie to takn'i a 
ship, and to bring tlm regulated number of horses to muster. 
Shaikh Ahnlfazl, who had lately joined Court, and who, to use 
Shibli's phrase with respect to Junaid [two celebrated saints], had 
come out of the same oven as I, accepted at once, cunning and time- 
serving as he was, the military career. He brought liis liorses to 
muster, and shewed himself so officious, that he ultimately received 
an apppoiiitment as Buhazari, and was made miiiister of the empire. 
But inexperienced and simple as I was, I could not bring myself to 
join the army, and thought of the verse which a Sayyid of Iiijd [Blir 
Jamaliicldiii Husain] had said when in similar circumstances, ^ You 
make me join a contingent, and appoint me to a command of Twenty. 
Good God, if my mother saw me in this wretched plight !' My wish 
ivas to be content with a grant of land wliich the emperor might 
bestow upon me as a means of liA’clihood ; I thought of quietly 
retiring from tlie bustle of tlie Court, and passing my life in study and 
mdepeiideuce.'^t But this ivish has not been fulfilled. In the 
moil til of Shawwiil 983, I applied for leave, wdiicli was not granted. 
His Majesty said he would exempt me from military duties, and gave 
me about one thousand of land. This ivas at that time the 

maximum allowed to such as applied for grants, and corresponded 
to the salary of a Commander of Twenty; but on account of the 
unwillingness of the f-VzJr [’Abdunahi] and the wretchedness of the 
present hard times I could not get more. . Unfortunately the thousand 
hig’hahs ivere described in my grant as mudad i mcdd&h ljLoi as ts.§ixgh\ 
wliicli is given for services at Court] ; and as on several occasions I re- 
presented that it was impossible, on so small a g.rant, to live constantly 
at Court, His Majesty promised to let me have an increase on the 
miiitaiy list. Shaikh ’Abduniiabi, the yadr, told me plainly that he 
had never seen a man of my class getting so large a grant of hind. 
The promised assistance from the military list has, however, remained 
up to the present time [1005] buried in the will of God, though 
twenty-two years have elapsed. Times have now altered ; and 
though once or twice I had a present, His Majesty’s promise was a 
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bcantiful mirage. My attendance at Court lias brought me no profit, 
and I look forward to an act of God’s mercy, to get rid of the awkward 
fetters which have fallen on my neck.” 

The p.art which ’ Abdul Qadir took in the religious discussions 
held by Akbar at Fathpiir Sikri, has been noticed in my translation 
ol thQ Am i JJdari, (pp. 171 to 179). Though his argumentative 
skill raised him in the eyes of the emperor, ’Abdul Qadir, in the 
pride of his success, forgot that he challenged his own set, and was 
actively working against his own advantages ; and when after the 
downfall of the ’Ulamas in 987 (Ain, pp. 186, 187J, and the res- 
umption by Akbar of nearly all grants of raaclad i ma’ ash tenures 
throughout the whole empire, ’Abdul Qtklir was allowed to retain his 
thousand hifhalis, he owed his luck more to the generosity of Akbar, 
Avho never forget an old servant, and to the goodwill of Paizi and 
Abulfazl, his old school comrades, than to distinguished services of 
his own. 

Ill 983, ’Abdul Qadir once more met witli old patron, Husain 
Kluin, who bad beenbrougiit to Fathpiir Sikil dangerously wounded 
on one of bis customary expeditious. The woiuul was badly treated, 
and would not heal up, dysentery (uMl i Imbid) liaving acceded, to 
wbicb tbo bero succumbed (II, p. 228). In the begiiming of 984, 
’Abdul Qadir joined an expedition against HiVna Kika, whose strong- 
holds, Gogandah and Konbhalner, were to be attacked by Rajab 
Man Singb. When tbe expedition started from Ajmir, where Akbar 
had visited the tomb of the Saint Mu’ in, ’Abdul Qadir accompanied 
fora short distance some of the courtiers that took part in the 
expedition. As I felt much inclination,” says ho, “ to join an 
exjiedition against Infidels, I returned, and reported myself to Shaikh 
’ Abdunnahi, and asked him to obtain for me tbe permission of tbe 
emperor to go to tbe scene of war. Tliongb be bad no objection, 
he left tbe matter to his headman, Sayyid ’ Abdurrasul ; and as he 
delayed to accede to my wishes, I applied to Nacpb Khun, whom I 
looked upon as my brother. At first, be was unwilling, and said, 

If tbe emperor bad not appointed a Hiudii’^'^ as Ooiumaudcr, I would 

^ The jealousy of tbe Muhammadan courtiers was always roused wlion a 
Hindu wuB appointed to a high command. Even wJien Todar Mall, in 5^71, 
was appointed to assist Mussaiiar ’All, thou minister of iinauco, the Muiiam*. 
madan courtiers, in a body, complained to Akbar, and asked the emperor, to 
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1)85. to Ajinir (p. 251). The emperor, at that time, allowed several 
courtiers to go to Makkah, 'Abdul Q-Mir also applied ; but Akbar 
made his permission dependent upon that of Badaoni’s mother, wlio 
naturally refused to let her only son and supporter go. Ou returning 
to Dihli, 'Abdul Qadir heard at Eewari that one of his wives had been 
delivered of a son, to whom the Emperor gave the curious name of 
^AMul Sadi. The words Td Sadi, 0 Guido, were at that time fre- 
quently on Akbar's lips."^ But as the child died six months later, 
'Abdul Qadir took leave and went to Basawar. Though he overstayed 
his leave, he was let off without punishment. On his return to Fath- 
pur, in 986, he presented the Emperor a short work entitled Kit'ib- 
tdlahddis, on the excellence of expeditions against infidels and the 
importance of practising archery. This book was 'Abdul Qadir’s first 
work ; for the translation of the Atliarlan, whichj at Akbar’s re- 
quest, he had commenced as early as 983, had not been continued.f 
The discussions on religious subjects were in the meantime con- 
tinued at Fathpiir Sikri with increasing zeal, and took a heretical 
character. In fact from 986 ’Abdul Qadir ceased to look upon Akbar 
as a Muslim. He says in a remarkable passage (p. 255) — porliaps the 
most ‘ hostile' in his whole history — “ His Majesty till now [986] 
“ had shewn every sincerity, and had diligently been searching for 
truth. But his education had been much neglected, and surrounded 
as he was by men of low and heretic principles, he had been forced to 
doubt the truth of Islam. Falling from one perplexity into the other, 
he lost sight of his real object, the search of truth ; and when the 
strong embankment of our clear law and excellent faith (millat i 
haizdj had once been broken through, His Majesty grew colder and 
colder, till after the short space of five or six years not a trace of 
“ Muhammadan feeling was left in his heart. Matters then became 
‘‘different." 

'Abdul Q-Mir from now felt uncomfortable at Oonrt. The 'Ulamas 
to whose downfall he had contributed, were gradually banished to 
Bengal and Bhakkar ; the Court was full of rabid Slu'alis who 
openly in the State hall reviled the companions of the Prophet,- and 
with heretical sophists who sneered at Muhammad, and turned th 

^ This passage bas been translated by Sir H. Kliiot, hhtJiex, p. 247. 
f Vide ^in translation, p, 105, note 1. 
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Emperor’, s bead with m 3 ^stiGism and pantheism. ’Abdul Qadir there- 
fore withdrew to the backgromidj and performed on darhdr days tlie 
customary (or salutation) from a distance. He used to take 

his place at the door Svhere the shoes are left,’ apparently an in- 
different looker-on, but mourning in his heart for the contempt which 
Akbar and many of his grandees evinced for everything Islamitic. 

Ill 987, ’Abdul Qadir bad another addition to his family. He 
called his son Muhiilddm (reviver of the faith), without consulting 
tlie Emperor. In the same year he nearly lost liis thousand hig’halis. 
Akbar, as related in the Ain (p. 270) had been busy in resuming the 
/fry lands of the ’Ulainas, and had just deposed ’Abdiinnabi, 
the padr of the realm, upon whom we may look as the last yadr of 
tha Moghul Empire in India.* He personally inspected the docu- 
ments detailing the grants held by the ’TJlamds, who had been ordered 
to come to Court. ’Abdul Qadir also was examined by the Emperor 
at Ajmir (Eamazan, 987). “ I think,” said Akbar, “ his grant speci- 

fies the condition under which it is held.” Qazi ’Ali, by wliorn 
’Abdul Qddir had been taken before His Majesty, replied, tlie condi- 
tion was, that he should attend at Court. Then has he been 
ailing,” rejoined the emperoi*, that he has been so often away with- 
out leave ?” No,” said Ghazi Khdn, one of the courtiers that were 
present, but liis good luck has been ailing.” Several others also 
interceded for him and desired the Emperor to leave him in posses, sion 
of his grant, though the Imaniship was abolished ; for at that time the 
five daily prayers were no longer openly observed at Court, and 
’Abdul Qadir’s services were no longer required. When Shahhaz 
Khan observed, He is always in attendance on Your Majesty,” 
Akbar said, I force no one to serve me ; should he not wish to re- 
main in attendance, let half the grant be resumed.” As soon as ’Abdul 
Qadir beard this, be made a saldm^ as if he was pleased with 
the decision ; but the Emperor was vexed and turned away his head. 
As the courtiers, however, again advised him not to let him go, Akbar 
issued no order, and ’Abdul Qadir retained his thousand big’hahs. 

Historians have liitherto paid 'no attention to Akbar’s gigantic struggle 
with the office of the Cadr. In this point, he resembles such Eoman Catholic kings 
as successfully interfered with the property of the Church and monasteries. The 
Jaufi/puT Rehellion of A. H. 987 (Bad. p. 276) arose from Akbar’s interference 
with religious matters and the almost ruthless manner with which he cancelled 
the grants of the Mullas. 
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Dii^satisfiod as he was with the religions innovations spreading at 
Coxirt, po\wty compelled him to remain with the emperor. But in 
989, he again absented himseU* ; and it it Inul not been i’or Abulfazl 
and Kliwajah Nizunuublin Ahmad, the historian, he would hn,ve been 
dismissed, ^Abdui Qadir says (p. 29C>J-— On the liitli /A Qa dah, 
989, His Majesty returned from Kabtil to Agrah. I had been absent 
from Court, and had stayed for a whole year at Basmvar, fettered by 
a deep attacdiineut ftu'aUuq i hhatire a clear dispensation 

(mazJiare tarn) of the Almighty. Little caring for the \vorld, I passed 
my time in spiritual independence ; but I suffered much grief and 
sorrow. [This is the love affair alluded to on p. 124.] At last, on 
the sixth of the same month, I went to Bathpur and paid my respects, 
when His Majesty asked Abulfazl why I had not accoinpauied him 
to the Panjab.’^ “He belongs/’ said Abulfazl, “to the grant- 
holders,” and I was let off. But before this, when the emperor was 
in Kabxxl, he asked one day ^adr Julian to present ail granthohlers 
present in the camp, and draw up a list of such as were absent. 
When my name was road out among the abseiitoes, Kliwujali Niznm- 
uddin Ahmad, with whom the yoar before I had become very iutiniate, 
very kindly reported me sick, which counted as present. And in 
reality, attendance on a person, before whom one stands in hope and 
fear, is worse than sickness. But tlio Khwajali wrote mo letter after 
letter, asking me to go at least as far as Ltihor to meet his Majesty, 
as I had been otherwise neglectful ; and he reminded me that it was 
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ers in the Mosque of Eathpiir, was commissioned to execute literary 
tasks ; hilt inasmuch as these orders were connected with the reli- 
gious views of the emperor, they were unwillingly and hesitatingly 
perlormed. The first task which was given him, was to assist in the 
composition of a historical work, to which Akbar beforehand had 
given the title of Tdrikh i or History of the Millennium. The 

year 1000 A. H. was near, and Akhar had been flattered into the 
belief that he was the ^dMh i Zmndn^ or Man of the Millennium, 
through whose agency Miihammadanism was to be totally changed 
[Ain translation, p. 190] ; and the object of the new historical work 
was to represent the religion of tlie Prophet as a thing of the past. 
The coins of the realm even were to announce this fact, and tlieir inscrip- 
tions exhibited the mysterious word..a^, or millennium. But as Akbar 
had engaged nearly every literary man at court to take part in the 
grand work, the narrative was tinged with the heretical and Slahtic 
prejudices of the joint authors; and ’Abdul Qadir, who was a staiincli 
Sunni, was soon called to account for certain facts which he had re- 
presented as having happened daring the reigns of the early Caliphs. 
The Shi ’ah account, it is well-known, ^ of the events of that period 
difiers remarkably from that of the Sunnis; and Akbar wlio rejoiced 
in any record which reflected disci'edit on Bluliammadauism and the 
deeds and lives of the prophet and the apostles of Islam, naturally 
preferred Shi ’ah accounts, soon relieved ’Abdul Qadir of his portion 
of the historical work which was to appear By Authority,” and 
entrusted the execution of it to Bluila Ahmad of T’hat’hah wdio, 
from all accounts, indulged openly at court in the most vehement 
abuse (sahh o tabarrd)^ which Shi’alis cannot and will not suppress 
as often as they hear the names of ’Omar and Abii Bakr.f At a later 
period, however, [in 1P02] ’Abdul Q^dir, after the murder of the 
Mulla4 was ordered to revise the whole work after its completion * 
but knowing the propensities of the emperor, he limited his corrections 
to style and arrangement, without altering the party-coloured state- 
ments of the Shi’ah joint authors. 

^ Vide Elliot’s Index, p. 144. 

t A Skiali once told mo tliat ’Omar appeared to them more ridicnlons than 
Abu Bakr. They often use piirasos whiok occasion mirth and laughter umoxig 
themselves, though a Smini would not know what they are laughing at. 

J Ftde Badaoni, II, p. 392. 
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Nor was ’Abdul Qadir more fortunate in bis translation into Persian 
of the Mababbarat. Akbar even called liim a IlardmHmr (sweeper) 
and a Bhalgliamhlmr (turnip-eater), as if tliat was the Ksbaro duo to 
him for bis laboims” (Ain translation, p. 105, note 1.) At the 
same time, however, be was engaged in writing a Persian translation 
of the Ramayan, which after four years’ labour he finished. In 
Juincida I, 997, he presented his work, after a second revision, to the 
emperor. I had put,” he says, at the end of the translation the 
following verse by Hafi^; — 

I have finished my tale, who will take it to the Sultan ? 

^ I have worried my soul, who will tell it the Beloved ? 

And this pleased His Majesty very much. He asked me how many 
y Wvsj [one yw.t-==two sheets of paper] there were? '‘At first,” said I, 
‘‘ there were about seventy ; hut after revising it, I got one hundred 
and twenty.”* But you must write a preface to it,” replied the 
emperor, ‘‘ according to the custom of authors.” But I had no in- 
clination (intmsli) for it, as prefaces had to be written without the 

usual laudation fnaH) of the propliot ; so I shut my eyes, and did as if 

I assented. I take refuge with God against the consctji nonces of com- 
posing this black book [the Ramuyan], which, like the hook of my life, 
is nothing hut wretchedness. Relating the Avords of unbelievers, after 
all, is not unbelief, and I earnestly denounce unbelief. ^ A 
few days aftej, His Majesty was reniiudcd that he owed me a present 
for my translation. He said to Hakim Abulfath, “ Just give him 
this shawl here, and let him have a horse, and some money,” and to 
Sh^h Abulfath he said, “ I give you the whole of Basuwar as jagir^ 
and the grantholders there are also yours and mentioning my 
name, he said, ‘‘ This man goes to Badaon ; and having neither 
seen, nor heard any thing against him, I hereby transfer his grant 
from Basawar to Badaon.” * As soon as I received the far man 
specifying my transfer, I took leave for twelve months, and \vent to 
Badaon (p. 868). 

This transfer, in 997, from Basawar to Badaon is the cause why 
’Abdul Q'Mir has been called Badaoni, On his return, in 998, from 
Baddon to Court, he met his friend the Historian Ni 2 ;amiiddin 

^ From the number of sheets wliicU Badaoni proseiitud, it may l)o!®anferrcd 
that the translation was an abstract of the contents of the iiaumyau, not a 
translation. 
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Alimad. During liis leave,, lie intended to visit him in Gnjrat, 
because as early as 993, he had been invited by Nizam, though he 
t was prevented by circumstances from accejiting the invitation. 

Not long after, Badaoni was again engaged in literary labours. The 
emperor/’ he says, had ordered me (p. 384) to re-write the 

I Persian translation of the History of Kashmir by Mulla Shah Mu- 

hammad of Shahdbad, a learned man well versed in argumentative 
I sciences and history. I was to write it in an easy style. This I did, 

and in the space of two months I presented my book, which was put 
in His Majesty’s library to await its turn for reading.” This order 
was connected, it appears, with Akbar’s stay in Kashmir, from the 
^ 2nd Jumiida II to 2iid Zi Qa’dah, 997, when he returned by way of 
Kabul in the beginning of 998. 

After revising the History of Kashmir,"^^ ’Abdul Qadir received a 


portion of the Midjam id Jhildan^ which Akbar, at the recommenda- 
tion of Hakim Humam, had given to ten or twelve people to trans- 
late from Arabic into Persian. Besides Badaoni, there were Mulla 
Ahmad of T’hat’hah, Qasim Beg, Shaikh Munawwar, c%c.t These 
translations were made at Pathpur Sikri, “ the old Diwdnklianali 


having been changed to a MaUahhlutnalh for the comfort of the trans- 


lators” (p. 844). Badaoni linished his portion in a month, and pre- 
senting it to the emperor, asked again for leave, which was hesitat- 
ingly granted, though Nizdmiiddin represented that the leave was 
necessary, as Badaoni’s mother had just died. But Akbar did not 
make him a present, as was usual on departure ; for fadr Jahdn, 
who had been appointed padr of the empire, told me to perform 
before the emperor the sijdali^ or prostration ; and when His Majesty 
saw that I was unwilling to do so, he told the padr| to let me off. 
But he was annoyed, and would not give me anything.” 


^ copies have, till now, turned np of either Shah Muhammad’s History 
of Kashmir, or Badaoni’s revision. Abulfazl in the Am (p. 106.) says that 
Shah Muhammad translated it from Kashmiri into Persian. 

t No copies appear to exist of the Persian translation of this valuable Geo- 
grajphical Dictionary. The Arabic text has lately been published, in eight 
volumes, by Wiistenteld at the cost of the Deutsche Morgenl. Gesellschaft. 

This worthy Chief Justice set a bad example in this regard to pious 
Muhammadans. Subsequently he became a member of Akbar’s ‘ Divine 
Faith.’ He also held office under Jahangir, and was exempted from perform- 
ing the prostration, because tlie Chief Justice of the empire could not well 
be forced to act against the law of the Prophet.” {Tuzuh,) 


I 
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’Abdul Qiidir accompanied Nizamnddin to liis jugir, tlie town of 
Sliamsubdd, from where ill-liealtli conipcllod him to go to Badiion. 
Wlietlicr liis ill-healtli contimied or not, ’Abdul Qadir again overstated 
ills leave. He also appears to have taken away with him from Akbar’s 
library a copy of a book entitled lUiirud-dJz.i^ wliicli lie lost on 
bis way to Badaon ; and tbougb a collector of ball mail Sultan Begum 
(one of Abbar’s wives)’^" reminded him several times of the book, and 
bis friends at court sent Mill several messages to Badaon, be was, as 
be says, unable to go (p. 877). 

This annoyed Akhar. He cancelled Badaoni s grant, and ordei’ed 
him to repair to court, to answer for bis conduct. Nizamuddiii and 
Abiilfazl tried in vain to assuage the just anger of the Emperor. 

During the time Badaoni enjoyed, at Court and in Shamsabad, 
the company oi Wizim, he commenced his polemical work en- 
titled NajdkirrasUd, and his historical work entitled IIiDitahliah 
^ittawarWi, Of the former work, the title of wliich contains the 
Tdrikh of its composition (999), I have seen two MSS. One— a had 
one— belongs to the Asiatic Society of Bengal ; the otlier, a very 
superior one— I extracted from a heap of * rubbish’ in the Delhi col- 
lection of MSS. belonging to the Government. The extracts below 
taken from this work, will shew that it is a valuable addition to our 
knowledge of the religious cpiestioris which were discusseil during the 
tenth century of the Hijrali, and gives a complete, account of the rise 
of the Mahdam sect, to which Badaoni, though not perhaps openly, 
belonged. 

^ Vide Proceedings, Asiatic Society, Bengal, for August, 18G9, p. 213, 1. 7, 
and p. 215, 1. 11. Babar in his Wdqi’dt says tliat he ]iad three daiighters — 
Dulraug Begum, Gulchihrah Begum, Gulbadnn Begum (married to Khwajiih 
KhizrKhan, Bad. 11, p, 14). The iifWw/v (p. 113) and the Iqbdl- 

ndmah (p. 68) say that Salmiah Sultan Begum was the daugiitor of Galmlch 
Begum, who was a daughter of Babar’s. Does this imply that Babar had /oar 
daughters? I consulted the two MSS. of the Madsinil Uimrd which are in 
the Society’s Library, oi^ which one is so excellent and correct, that it could 
bo planted off without the assistance of other MSS. — an excclloiico rarely 
found among Indian MSS, j in fact I suspect, the boolc is an autograph. This 
excellent MS. says that Salimah Sulpm Begum was the daughter of Gulhanj 
Begum, but the inferior MS. reads Oulrang Begum, Perhaps time will clear 
■up this confusion of names in the MSS. and oar printed Historical texts. 
Vide my review of the Tmuh, Jqbdlndmah, &c., in tho Calcutta lioviow for Oefco* 
ber, 1869, entitled ‘ Jahangir’s Death.’ I am couviuced that as soon us the 
existing, MSS, sources of Indian History have been used up, wo shall sec how 
limited and inaccurate our knowledge of the history of this country roaliy is^ 
as far-^as details .are’ oonoemed. 
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Deprived as he now was of his income, Badaoni was soon forced 
to repent his carelessness and disobedience. He hastened to Akbar s 
camp at Bhambar, near the frontier of Kashmir, winch he reached 
during the last month of the year 999 (p. 383). “ Hakim Iluumm, 

he relates, “reported my arrival to His Majesty, and said, I 
was anxious to pay my respects. The Emperor asked, how long I 
had overstayed my leave. Humam said, for five months ; and when 
the Emperor enquired after the reason of my absence, the doctor said 
that I had been ill, and that I had brought with me a representation 
signed by several nobles of Badaon, and also a certificate by Haknn 
’Ain 111 Mulk of Dihli. 

His Majesty read through the papers, and said, “ No, this sickness 
does not last five months.” He would not allow me to attend the 

darbiir. So I had to run about in the camp which the Emperor left 
at Bahtas in charge of Prince Danyal, whilst he himself went to 

Kashmir. Lonely and Sony, disappointed and aggrieved .as I was, I 

read through the Eign i Ela^n [a famous prayer book useil all over 
the East], and fortified myself by repeating daily the Qayidah i 
Burdah till, at last, after five months when the Emperor returned 
from Kashmir, matters began to look up*. He had expres,sed the wish 
to have a Persian translation of the great Historical work by Bashid, 
entitled Jdmi’, and some true and kindhearted friends, as Nizainud- 
din and others, mentioned privately my name to His Majesty , and I 
was, at last, at LS,hor allowed to attend at Court (17th Eabi’ I, 

The state of Badtoni’s mind whilst ‘ running about in Danyal’s 
camp’ may be seen from Eaizi’s letter of recommendation to Akbar, 
which, however, arrived too late. Faizi, in ShawwM 999, had been 
sent, on a political mission, to BSjah ’AH Khan, ruler of Asir and 
Burbdnpfir, and he had afterwards gone to Burhdii til Mulk of Ahmad- 
nagar,to which place Baddoni, from Bhambar, had written, requesting 
him to intercede in his behalf. Faizi’s reply was dated Jumada 
I 1000, at which time Badaoni was already restored. But Abdul 
Qadir shewed Faizi’s- letter at Ldhor to Akbar; for he says th.at Akbar 
ordered Abnlfazl to enter the letter, which is a model of a letter of 
recommendation, in the Akbarnamaii.’^ 

#n.,r 1 < 0 Ti{ also mvos a copy of the letter under his biographical notice of 
Faizi (III, 303). ''i-'he letter has been (mdifforently) tnuuslateil by Sir H. 
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Tlic translation into Persian of tlie Jam^ i. RmMdl., part of wluoli 
was done by Badiioui, was completed by other learned men of Akbar’s 
Cc>nrt under the * superintendence^ fhiU^i^ah) of A.bulfazl hiinseli 5 hut 
unfortunately no copies of it appear to bo now extant, which is much 
to bo regretted considering the comparative scarcity oi MSS. of the 
Arabic original. \Vkh Morley’s Catalogue.] 

Badaoni was thus restored to favour and the imsscssion of his 
thousand hig’hahs. It seems as if after his restoration, the religious 
feeling which his past misfoi-tnnes and e.xclusion from Akbar’s Court 
had called forth, had disappeared and given way to levity and spirh 
tnul indifiBi’CHCC. Hg iniiy liiW 6 fouiui it iiGccriSiiiy to txssiimo iiiorc 
conciliating attitude towards the ‘heretics’ of the Court, and the 
members of Akbar’s ‘ Divine Faith,’ who were in office and had partly 
brought about his pardon. He may have imitated the example of 
his friend Nixamuddiu the historian, who, though a pious Muslim, 
managed to ri.so higher and higher in Akbar’s favour by keeping his 
religious views to him.self. But whatever the real cause of this 
inroad of worldlinoss may have been, Badaoni, towards the end 
of 1002 , repented and thought it necessary to enter the fact in his 
history. “ In this year,” he says (p. 395), “I was punishe<l by suc- 
cessive blows of misfortunes and lashes of uilversity; but God 
created in me a new s|)irit, and led me to lopeiit oi the sc\eial wanton 
pastimes in which I had indulged, and the dimes which I had iie- 
fiuentlv committed against the orders of our Daw. .1 acknowledge the 
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death of tliese two friends so affected Badaoiii, that he resolved not 
to cultivate a new friendship with any other man and to look upon 
his bereavement as a warning from God. He says (p. 397, metro 
Khafif)-^ 

Thou art anxious to listen to a good sermon : 

The death of thy friend is a sufficient warning. 

A few months later, Badaoni again attracted Akbar^s attention. 

Two clays before the 10th Eajab, when the Emperor celebrated the 
fortieth nauna since his accession, on which day promotions used to 
be made, Akbar sat at the window (jharolcali) of the State hall, and 
called me ; and turning to Abulfazl, he said, “ He is a heavenly- 
minded, young man, with the air of the piifi about him ; but he is 
such a bigoted lawyer, that no sword is powerful enough to cut 
through the neck vein of his bigotry,’’ Shaikh Abulfazl said, “ In 
which book lias he made the remark of which Your Majesty spoke?” 

In this very Eazmndmah^^’’^ replied Akbar; and last night I asked 
Naqib KIrhi about it.” Then,” said Abulfazl, ho must have been 
very careless.” I now thought it necessary to go close up to the 
window, and represented to His Majesty that I had strictly adhered 
to the duties of a translator ; I had put down without alteration 
whatever the Pandits had told me, and I wuas ready to bear the eonse- 
quences, should it be proved that I had put in w-ords of my own. 

Shaikh Abulfazl took my part, and the Emperor remained silent.” 

The passage in my translation of the Maliabhai’at to which His 
Majesty objected, contains the last words of a dying Hindu sage, who 
advises ail near him to give up carelessness, and only think of God : 
men should be wise and should not trust to knowledge acquired, but 
to good deeds done by them. Learning by itself w^as vain ; men should 
refrain from doing wicked actions, and ought to believe that every deed 
wottld once meet with its reward — after whicli words I had put the ^ 
following hemistich (metre Eamal)— 

foi’ Katlwij and on p, 183, 1. 2, read SJidham ^AU for Sliaham ’AH.^ tsTizamf 
finished his book in 1001, which Badaoni expressed by the word (1001), 

•^a very happy idHlzh, 

^ Akbar had often the Mahabharat, or Bazmndmah) as ho called it read out to 
him. From the above passage it seems that Badaoni in the poi-^tioii wiiich he 
translated, had entered, or was accused to have entered, a remark offensive to 
th© religions feelings of the Emperor. 
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Every deed, has its rewmxl, every mi its recompense. 

These words [in italics] His Majesty thought referred to Islainitic 
notions of jiiclgnientj the day of resurrection, (fee., in which he did not be- 
lieve ; for the transmigration of souls Avas his pet-idea. Hence he suspect- 
ed me of having smuggled into the text something which he called fa- 
qdliat,^ LaAvyer’s stuff.’ But I impressed upon some of the Emperor’s 
friends that every Hindu believes in reAvards and punishments ; in fact, 
they say that Avhen a man dies, the hook in Avhich his deeds have been 
entered, is taken by the angel of death to the king of Justice, AAdio 
compares his good deeds with his wicked actions, and then says, 

^ Let this man choose P The man is then asked whetlier he wnshes 
first to be carried to paradise as a rcAvard for his good actions, and 
then to hell for his bad deeds, or reAmrsely. When the period of 
requital is over, he is sent back to the Avorld and receives a body m 
accordance Avith the excellence of his former deeds ; and so it goes on 
till by and by, he is freed from transmigration. 

In this Avay I managed to get out of this difficulty.” 

On the day of the [nineteen days after the His 

Majesty said spontaneously to padr Jahan, Do you think, I can ap- 
point Badaoni to the IlaLawallhUp oUliQ^ tomb of Mu’m i Chisliti 
at Ajmir The f?adr expressed his approval of this arrangement ; and 
for tAvo or three months afterAvards, I attended every darhar in hopes 
of getting the appointment, by AAffiicli I thought I Avould get rid of tlie 
miseries of Court life. I also Avrote a few chapters and presented 
them, but got no anSAver. Soon after I Avas obliged to apply for 
leave ; and AAdien towards the end of E-amazun, f?adr Jahan asked 
His Majesty for orders regarding my leave, the Emperor said, “He 
has lots of Avork here, and I shall point it out to him from time to 
time. You better get another man for the vacancy [in Ajmir.] A 
few days later, His Majesty said to Abulfazl, “ He AAWiId do very well 
in Ajmir, it is true ; but his translations give me satisfaction, and 
I do not like to let him go. Abulfazl and others agreed Avith the 
Emperor. On that very day I was told to complete the JBaliral 
Asnbdr^ a book containing Hindii stories which at the command of 
Zainul ’Abidin,^ a former king of Kashmir, had been partly trans- 

^ 1^0 copies of tliis curious Avork appear to be now extant. Zainul ’Abidin 
was a contemporary of Sultan Buhlol Lodi and Mirza Abu Sa’icL Abulfazl says 
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latcd into Persian. I translated the new portions within the next five 
mouths, all in all about sixty jus. Soon after, the Emperor called 
me onco to his sleeping apai’tment, and ashed me the whole night till 
dawn about these stories. . He also ordered me to re-writo the first 
volume of [Zainul ’Abidin’s] Bahrul Asmdr, beeause it was written 
in ancient Persian, no longer spoken, and told me to keep the MS. 
of the portion which I had made. I ‘performed the Zamhdios, and 
commenced with heart and soul the new work. His Majesty also gave 
me ten thousand Muradf tangas [struck when Blurad was bom] and 
a horse as a present.” (p. 402.) 

Thus Badaoni, in all his Muslim pride, had to teinpoiise, and 
performed the prostration. 

Towards the end of the same year (1003), ’Abdul Qiidir had to 
mourn over the death of two other friends. Shaikh Ya’cn'ib of Kashmir, 
known as poet under the name of ^airafi, and Hakim Ain 

ul Mnlk, his old patron, who died at Hindiah, his jiigir. 

In the begimiing of 1004, on the 10th fafar, Paizi also died. The 
circumstances attending his death form the conclusion of Badaoni’s 
History. 

Our hero soon followed his heretical friend to the grave. Akbar 
may have granted him the leave which, in 1003, he was unwilling to 
give. He died at Badaon before the end of 1004, at the ago of fifty- 
seven years. 

The following particulars regarding Baclaon'ds death are of interest. 

The Klmanah i ^Amirah,^ a valuable MS. collection of biogra- 

in the Kin that he had several works translated from Sanscrit into Persian— 

an additional example of attention paid by a Muhammadan ruler to 

literature. Vide Elliot’s Index, p. ii59, where on 1. 18 we have to read MiilU 
Sheri for Miilla ShM. So also on p. 251, of which the extract relating to dm 
Mahabharat is so badly translated, that I cannot bring myself to believe that 
it was translated by Sir H. Elliot himself. For a correct translation, vide my 

Is^i mendoned the name of Sultan Bnhlol Lodi, I may state that the correct 
spellino- is Bnlilul. But in India, BuhUl is generally pronounced BuliUl, with 
an 0 j in onr Histories, the name is generally spelled BehloL Buhlul is Arabic, 

^nd means graceful. nj.ii. 

* MSS of this work are rare. I possess a very excellent, almost taiiitiess 
copy, which I lately bought, together with a copy of tha Sarw i Amd, imother 
.uiiUnr though earlier work by the same anther. Besidos these ^ two ladzki. 
rahs, there exists another by the same author entitled UoAi c>j Tad%ba%za, winch 
was written before the BwrwiMd. The latter work, the Barw, contfiiiis vahia- 
ble materials for a ohroniole of the town of Balgram, and extracts irom (an- 
cient)' Hindi poekj* ' . ^ 
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pliical and critical notices on the lives and works of Pei*sian Poets by 
Gluilam ^Ali of Balgrara, as poet known under the name of A'zddj has 
a short notice on ’Abdul Qtidir of Badaon, in which the following 
sentence occurs — 

cJ^ cu-wif &S 

^ .. j. ... . 

jj dUo ' 

The author of the hooky entitled Samrdt iilijrads^ wdio was Badaoiii’s 
piipilj says that ’Abdul Qadir died in 1004.” 

The following much more valuable passage, translated into Urdd 
from the IlakJitarir i sairi BCinddstdn by Hakim Muhammad Wahid- 
uliah, w^as very kindly forwarded to me by Mr. A. S. Harrison, Bareilly 
College. 

^ dii%bii9 4!< 

JliiJuf ijT 


Ci>t^ 

* IS^ Ajdsif ^jf 






..fftw 


’Abdul Q'cidir of Badaon, poetically styled QJdiriy was the Court Imam 
of the Emperor ikkbar. He died in 1004, A. II. The poet She/tak 
has expressed the Tetri kh of his death in the following verse (metre 
dLliajY)^ 

He is a poet of fine language and fine thoughts. 

When jb,e left this world, 

Sheffcah said under tears, 

‘‘ Alas ! Qadiii is dead.’' 

This is an example of a Tarikh latariq i ta^miyali. The third 
Migra^ literally translated is — Sheftah took from the beginning of 
(tears) ^ e., Sheftah added the letter Alif, with which aslik begins, to 

the numerical value of the letters of the last migra^ which gives 1008 

1 == 1004, provided we count isf as 1 -f- 5, and not as ^fl, i. 

1 + 1 + 5. 

The Urdu pamphlet, entitled Tdrilcli i Badaon^ by Eai Bakhta- 
war Singh, Sub-Judge of Gorak’hpur (Bareily, 1868,) gives on p. 88 
the following particulars — 

^bt J (^) 
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’Abdul Qadir of Badaon, famous for liis Tdrikh i Badaoni, His 
touib is close to tlie mangoe garden wliicli lies in tlie environs of 
’Atipur, in tbe distiiei of Badcion.^ 

Mr. Harrison informs me that a gentleman in B addon has been 
at some pains to discover among the niimoroiis and decaying tombs 
in ’Atapiir the grave which encloses the remains of ’Abdul Qddir. 
But though his efforts have not been successful, it would be any thing 
but anticpiarian sentimentality to continue the search for the resting- 
place of a man who has left us, if not exactly the fullest, yet the 
most original and independent history of the Great Emperor. 

The conclusion of this paper will follow in an early issue. It con- 
tains extracts from Badaoni’s Najatiirrasliid regarding the Malidivioi 
Sect, in connection with which I shall make a few remarks on 
his character. Then follow extracts from the JltmtaHiah, My inten- 
tion at first was to give in this paper Baddoni’s remarks on Akbar’s 
religion ; but as the extracts have since been inserted in my Ain 
translation, I think it will be more advantageous to collect such 
passages as contain historical information not to be found in the 
Akbarnamali, the Tabaqdt i Nizami, and Firishtah. In collecting 
the orUjinal information from Baddoni’s work, I have been guided 
by the excellent work, entitled Sawdnih i Akhiud, a modern compila- 
tion by Amir Haidar Husain of Balgrdm, the only critical work 
among the native Histories of India. I cannot in sufficiently strong 
terms recommend this book to Historians : it is a work that ought to 
have been long ago printed or translated. 

The next article concludes with notes on Badaoiii’s style, the text 
of the Muntakliab^ and a valuable collection of Lectiones Variantes^ 
which Mr. J. C. Lyall, C. S., Baiandshahr, kindly placed at the dis- 
posal of the Society. 

CoEEECTi05s &c. Page 110, I, 13 from below, and a few other places, 
TQ 2 ^^Fms]^tall,^Q^i FarisMalb . — Page 116, last line. Add, ‘since writing 
the above, a copy of the Madsir i 'AJamgiri has been bought by tlie 
Society/ — Page 117, L 4, I am somewhat doubtful wbetber Baddooi moans 
this Toclah, or the Todah BMm in tlio Sirkdr of Agrah, and not very far 
from Basawar, where B. spent his youth ; vide Ain text, p. 3b0. — Page 120, 
I, 1, read Fatly dlL — Page 127, 1, 3 from below, road [1004, j for [1005.] 

^ Especially the very fair edition piinted by Nawalkislior, Lucknow, 1864. 
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The JTlneteentli (1) Bool of the G-estes of BritTiirtij hj Chand 
Barda% entitled The Marriage loitli Padiniwatif literally trans- 
lated from the old Hindi hy Joim Beames, Bsg.-y B. G, S* 

I liave selected tliis spirited poem as a first specimen of translation 
from tlie Pritliiraja Easa, and it must be regarded solely as an essay 
in translation. Chand’s language is arcliaic, his dialect is as much 
Panjabi as Hindi, dating from a time prior to the definite separation 
of the two languages, his poetic licenses are numerouvs and daring, the 
texts of the only two manuscripts I have yet had an opportunity of 
thoroughly studying, are very corrupt, and I have no Pandit to help 
me. I rely chiefly on my own resources. I have, however, used with 
very valuable results, dictionaries of Panjabi, Sindlii and Gujarati, and 
a glossary of the Marwari dialect. Still much remains uncertain and 
conjectural, and I am open to any criticisms, and ready to admit that 
I may have made mistakes where “ tantum difficile est non errare.’^ 


Booh the Nineteenth, 

Here begins the marriage with Padm^vati. 

Ooziplets (%Tr) 

1. In the eastern land there is a fort, lord of forts, 

Samud Sikhar, hard of access ; 

There lives a victorious hero, lord of kings 
Of Jddav race, strong-armed. (2) 

2. With retinue, (3) horses, elephants, much land 

And dignity of a Padshah T 

A mighty lord to all his servants 
With pomp and standards very splendid. 

Boe7n ^ 

3. With many (4) standards very splendid, 

Song and music playing five times a day,=^ j 
Mounting ten thousand horses 

With golden hoofs and jewell^., trappings 
A lord of countless elephants, 

A valiant army thirty lakhs strong ; 

At his palace gate, as is the custom with Indian princes. 
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A sole ruler wielding Siva’s bowj 
Holding the earth in his sway. 

Ten sons and danghters all told (5) 

Chariots of heantifnl colours very many. 

Storehouses, countless millions of wealth 
Had he, Padam Sen, the virtuous prince, 

4, Padam Sen, the virtuous prince, 

In his house was a wellborn dame, 

Prom her breast a daughter sprung 
Beauteous as a digit of the moon. 

6. Pair as a digit of the moon, 

Pairer than the whole sixteen digits ; 

In her childish guise she rivalled the moon 
When he has drunk the amrit juice. 

Like a lotus expanding througli love of the moon-dew (6) 

She Ixad stolen from the deer the glance of its eyes. 

She had [the beauty of] the diamond, the parrot and the limK 
A pearl from head to foot, glittering like a serpent. 

Her gait [was like] a prince, an elephant, a lion, or a swan (7) 
She was endowed with a collection of all sorts of charms *, 
Padmavati was the highest type of woman 
Like an object of love created by Love himself, ^ 

Like an object of love formed by Love, 

Formed in the perfection of beauty, 

Fascinating beasts, birds, nnd serpents, 

Gods, men, and saints likewise. J 
She had all the auspicious marks [on her body] 

Well she knew the sixty-four arts, (^^t) x. 

She knew the fourteen sciences, 

She was like the spring among the .six seasons, 

Playing about with her companions ^ 

In the gardens of the palace 
Her eyes lit upon a parrot, . 

Then her mind was 
Her mind was very 

Expanding like a lotiifs* in the rays of the sun 
Her red lips thirstily opening, 
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Likening tlie beauty of tlie parrot to the hmih-hult 
She strove [to catcli it] with eager eyes, (8) 

It resisted, fluttering and struggling ; 

Avoiding its beak, she seized it, 

Then she took it in her own hand. 

Eejoicing with joy, pleasure in her mind, 

Having taken it inside the palace 
In a beautiful cage, inlaid with jewels 
She was taking and placing it. 

10. In it she was taking and placing it ; 

Went to play, forgetting everything, 

Her mind slipped away from the parrot 
Joyfully calling “ Earn, Earn.” 

11. The parrot seeing the beauty of the princess, 

This form from head to foot, 

This finished work of the Maker, 

This peerless model of a woman, 

^ Foem 

12. Wavy tresses fair to see, 

Eivalling the dawn, with a voice like the Foil ; 
Fragrant as the blowing lotus, * 

/ Swan-like her gait, slow-paced. 

White-robed, her body shines, 

Her nails are drops of Sw^ti [pearls] ; 

The bee hums round her, forgetting his nature 
' In the flavour knd fragrance of the god of love. 

The parrot looked with his eyes, and was pleased — 
[Said]"'^^ This beauteously moulded form 
^‘My LoixhPritliiraj shall obtain 
Forestalling Hara, the joy of 
Couplets, 

13. Approaching the parrot, the princess 
Applied her mind to speak to it. 

It was a very accomplished Pandit-parrot 
Who spoke words distinctly. 

ArlU metre. 

14. She asks with soft and gentle voice 
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SayiBg “ 0 parrotj tell me true, 

What is the name of your country? 

What king rules there T’ 

Quoth tlie parrot, hearing the speech, 

‘‘ Dilli G-arh, the abode of Hindus, 

There is the incarnation of Indra, the Chahiiwan, 
There is Prithiraj, the mighty hero.” 

Paddhan metre. 

To the princess Padmavati 
He tells the tale again very clearly, 

In the place of the Hindus, the best of lands 
There rises the fort of Hilii, fair to see. 

The lord of Sambhari, the land of the Chahiiwan, 
Prithiraj there rules gloriously. 

Sixteen years of age, a king, 

A long-armed monarch, a lord of the people. 

Lord of Sambhari, son of Somesar 
God-like in form, a very incarnation. 

Nobles and heroes all unequalled 
With arms like Bhim, powerful as Yama ; 

Who took the Pakkari. Shah Sahab 

Three times they stopped him and turned him back. 

[Here a doubtful line.] (9) 

His word never fails, his arrow is piercing, 

Mighty his voice, death-dealing his hand. 

With seven thousand virtues like Hari Ohand, 

Brave and strong, a hero like Yikram, 

Among the D^navs an incarnation, merciful 
Over the four quarters of the earth a king, skilled in 
An incarnation of Kandarpa himself. 

Couplets. 

An incarnation of Kamdev is he 
The king, Bomesar’s son ; 

Scattering a thousand rays on the lotuses 
Like the sun, a guardian of mankind. 

Hearing the account of the glory of Prithirdj 
Transported with child-iike joy, 
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19 . 


20 . 


21 . 


22 . 


23 . 


Body, soul and tlioiight fixed on tlie Chaluiwaii, 

Slie remained, blnsliing red. 

All her moon-like appearance passed away, 

Her end approaclied ; 

Blotlier and were anxious, 

Seeking for tlie maiden a liusband. 

Poem. 

Seeking for the maiden a husband, 

They made enquiry on all sides ; 

They got Brahmins and Griirus, speaking, 

Telling, and explaining that matter, 

A man, a king, a lord of men, 

With a large fort, inaccessible, immense, 

Accomplished, of pure race, 

Give to the princess, 0 king I 

Then send a Brahmin to make the betrothal, 

Virtuous, praiseworthy, as thyself ; 

[Let there be] joy and gladness in Samud Sikhar, 

Singing of songs, flags many.’’ 

Couplets. 

To the North, in the Saw^likh hills 
In the fort of Kamdiln, hard of access 
Eules a king, like the jewel in the lotus, 

With horses, elephants, wealth endless. 

The Brahman prepared the cocoanut fruit 

Having filled the olmuh with pearls and (other) jewels, 

That the hero should pledge himself to the maiden 
With great joy making the alliance. 

Bhujanfji metre. 

Smiling the king took the betrothal offering, 

For joy from door to door the drums were beat ; 

The lords of forts all speaking, agreed, 

All the kings of that family arrived. 

Came ten thousand horsemen renowned, 

Thirty-three thousand foot soldiers filling the place, 

Drunk with the moisture (from their temples) five hundred 


elephants 
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Like Llfick mountains moving on cartli, rank on rank. 

Came glittering like fire mingled witli ice, 

Eiglity-foixr liorses, powerful and strong. 

With incomparable necks and hoofs, prancing and rearing. (] 
Of the five colours, shaking their trappings. 

(There was) playing of instruments in five tunes, 

[A doubtful line (11)] 

In Samiid Sirsikhd (12) there was shouting for Joy 
The marriage hall was adorned with garlands. 

The noble maiden, Padmavati, seeing the time (approach) 
Spoke to the parrot this w-ord, being alone. 

Quickly go thou, parrot, to the fair land of Pilli, 

Bring hither the hero, the Ohahuwan king. 


24. “ Bring thou the Ohahuwan hero, 

First tell him this message from me, 

While the breath remains in my body 
My beloved (shall ho) Prithiraj the king.” 
■■ Poem, 

I 25. Beloved Prithiraj the king, 

Fitly having written a letter, she gave it, 
Arranging all the words of the invitation, 

On the twelfth of the moon he took it. 
Eleven hundred and thirty 
S^kh era truly, 

Thus Khattri of pure race 1 
Hero ! save a maiden’s life ; 

On seeing this arise at once, 0 hero ! 

Belay not for one instant. 

In the space of five nights and days 
“ (Come) thou as Krishna came for Bukmini. 

Couplets, 

26. As Krishna to Rukmini, 

; Thus, hero, lord of Sambhari I 
^ On the western side of Siva’s temple 
At time of worship, be present.” j 
f 27. Taking the scroll the parrot went, 
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Flew through the air like the wind ; 

To where in Dilli, Pritliiraj the king ; 

* [defective line.] ^ 

28. He gave the x^aper into the king’s hand 
Opening, read it Prithinij ; 

Seeingthe parrot, he laughed in his heart, 

Made pre^jaration for going. 

Poem, 

29. That very hour, that very instant, 

That very day, that very time, preparing, 

All his heroes and nobles 
He took, shouting Boli bam.” 

Mention also*'^ Chand, the incomparable poet, 

The hero perfect in beaut}^, 

And his army, all its cohorts, 

A valiant army, thirty lakhs strong. 

To Chamand Eai, the land of Dilli 

And the fort, the lord of forts having given in char^ 

Away went king Prithirdj then, 

Went away to the eastern land. 

Couplet, 

30. On the day the marriage procession went to Sikhar 
On that day went Prithiraj ; 

On that very day to the Padshah 
Came at Cajjanain (13) the report. 

Poem. 

31. Hearing at Gajjanain the report, 

Arose the hero Sahabdin, 

Of Khurasan, and Multan, 

And Kabul itself the ruler. 

A terrible warrior in the clash of battle, 

A king with arms heavy as steel 

The earth shook (beneath him), Seshnag fled, 

In the sky the sun was hidden, it became night. 

^ evidently an imperative ; we must suppose the poe 

dressing ids muse, or to take a lower view of the case, perhaps J 
rhyme for in the next line. 
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Turning aside streams, like the Siiidliu river, 

Stopping the way, standing foremost. 

At that time to Eaja Pritluraj 
Chand spoke on this wise. 

[What he said is not recorded.] 

32. Seeing that the city was close at hand, 

The hero advanced without fear. 

In Samud Sikhar there was a great noise, 

The sound of drums on all sides. 

The poet went before as a guide, 

Having prepared a horse for the princess (14) 

To see them, all the women 

Mounted to the windo’ws and balconies gladly. 

The princess looked forth from her dwelling, 

Looking like the shadow of Eahii, (15) 

Peeping out at the window every moment, 

Watching for the coming of the Lord of Dilli. 

Paddhari metre, 

33. Watching the road in the direction of Billi, 

Happy was she when the parrot returned. 

Hearing the news, glad were her eyes ; 

The maiden was elated wdth the tokens of love. 

She tore off the dirty clothes from her body, 

Purified, and anointed, and adorned herself with robes. (16) 
Called for priceless jewels (for her person) from head to foot 
Arrayed with the tokens of the king of love. 

Filling a golden tray with pearls, 

Lighting a lamp she waved it round. (17) 

Taking her confidante with her, boldly the maiden 
; Groes as Bukmini went to meet Miirari ; 

! Worshipping Gauri, revering Sankar ; 

? Circmnambnlating (18) and touching their feet. 

; Then on seeing King Prithiraj, 

She smiled bashfully, hiding her face through shame. 

Seizing her hand, putting her on horseback, 

The King the lord of Dilli took her away. 

The rumour spread that, outside the city, 
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They are carrying off Padmavati l>y force. 

Drums are heat, there is saddling of horse and elephant, 
They ran, armed, in all directions. 

Seize ! seize !” shouted each warrior. 

Page possessed the heroes and their King. 

Where King Prithiraj was going in front 
With all his army behind him, 

There the horsemen advancing arrived ; 

King meeting king, the warriors joined battle. 

When Prithiraj the King turns rein, 

The heavens stand still, the world-serpent shakes. 

The chiefs and heroes all look (awful) as death, 

Eager for blood on rushes the King, 

The bows let fly countless arrows, 

The deadly blades draw blood ; 

From the sweat of the wounds of the heroes on the field, 
A thick stream flows, and dyes the sand. 

As the warriors of the hardt smote. 

On the field fell heads and headless trunks of the foe. 
Couplets, 

84. The foe fell on the field of battle ; 

Turning his face towards Dilli, 

Having won the battle, went Prithiraj, 

All the chiefs were glad, 

85. He took Padmavati with him. 

Eejoicing, King Prithiraj. 

Thereupon of the Padshah^s ^ 

Arrival, there came a rumour. 

Boem, 

86. Of his arrival there was a rumour ; 

Came Sdhabdin, the hero, 

To-day I will seize Prithiraj,” 

Said the Chief, loud shouting. 

Countless warriors raged for the combat ; 

The army formed in line ; 

With arrows, javelins, and spears, 

Catapults, (19) all arranged, 

21 
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Throwing as it were mountains of iron. 

The strong-armed lords of elephants met. 

On they came shouting, ha ! lial 
The army of Khurasan and Multan. 

Paddhari metre, 
i 37 J The lord of Khurasan, Multan and Kandahar, 

With powerful sword, and unerring arrows. \ 

Koliillas, Firangis (20) with long beards, 

, Crowds of Biloches with bla25oned shields, 

With cat-eyes, and slavering jackal-nioutlis ; 

Thousands on thousands, powerful warriors, 

On the backs and flanks of their horses saddles and housings, 

^ 

^ ^ ^ ( 21 ) 

I Dense masses of iron, and waving horse-tails, 

Irdkis, Arabs, Tazis swift for victory ; (22) 

Turkis wielding mighty bows and arrows. 

Such sword-handling troopers in crowds. 

Though demons opposed them, they would not avail aught. (28) 
In their midst, Sultan Sfliab himself, 

Such was his army as described in song (24) 

Him Prithiraj, the King surrounded, 

On all sides with standards, and noise of drums. J 

Verses, 

g8. With noise of drums, and wdth flags, 

(Came) the Ohauhan Bana on all sides ; 

All the chiefs and heroes, 

Called to mind their potent spells. 

Prithirdj the King set on, 

The hero shook his reins with eagerness, 

Drawing his sword full swift, 

Sti'okes, (juick as lightning, he struck. # 

The gods stood curious in the sky. 

Drowned in blood (24) the earth was (one) stream ? 

Kara rejoiced at the sacrifice (26) of heroes. 

At the shouts of the monarch and his host (27) 
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J 


Couplets/ 

S9. At tlie slioiits of tlie monarcli and liis host ; 

The battle was very fiercej 
[An obscure line] (28) 

Neither yielded, neither conquered. 

Verses. 

40. None gave way, none conquered, 

Heroes and warriors stayed or fell, 

On the earth they fell in numbers. 

Making a very terrible %ht. 

Here were trunks, there heads ; 

There hands and feet scattered wide ; 

Here shoulders cleft by the sword, 

There heads and breasts cut open at a blow. [hoofs. 

. Here skulls (with their) teeth and foreheads crushed by liorse 
Elephants’ trunks and bodies likewise : 

;‘:When the Eana of the Hindus, with sun-like face, 
i The Chauh^n, grasped his sword. 

BJmjmgi metre. 

The Chahuwan, the Hindu Edna grasped his sword, 

Bushed on the troop of elephants like a lion in his wrath, 
Severing heads and bodies, cleaving brows in twain, 

All the chiefs and heroes utter loud shouts. 

Shrieking and screaming in confusion they fled, 

Abandoning pride and shame, and begging for mercy. 

The elephants fled blindly, the Ohahuwdn overthrew them.(29) 
Surrounding them on all sides he turned them. ^ 

The sun went down, (3) around was dark night, 

(The army) went searching (for the road) nothing was visible ; 
Leaning his head on his bow stood Prithiraj the King, 

Then he seized the Shah, who risked death and disgrace, 

He took him away quickly having routed his army. 

There fell chiefs five hundred there in the field outright. (31) 
K^j puts fifty were disabled in the fight, 
the song of victory \vas sung with flags and with beating of 
Couplets^ [driuns. 

Victory was to Prithiraj ; 


41. 


42 , 
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Tiikiiig tlie captive Shall with him : 

Towards Billi he went, 

Crossing the passes, the mmmtains and the Ganges. 

With the fair Padmuvati, 

And the G-hori Sultte. 

Beached the city of Billi, 

The mighty-armed Ohauhan, 

Verses. 

The Brahmins spoke and affixed the nuptial mark, 

Selecting (32) a fortunate moment, 

Made a bower of green bamboos, 

Adorned with clusters and garlands (of flowers). 

The Brahmins recited the Vedas, 

The lioma sacrifice [was performed] on a platform before the hero. 
Padmuvati was the peerless bride ; 

The bridegroom, Prithiraj, king of men. 

He fined Shah Shahabdi, 

Eight thousand pieces of gold, 

Having conferred gifts and rewards and di'esses of six pieces (33) 
The king went up into his fort. 

Verses, 

King Prithviraj went up, 

Having released the hero Shahabdin : 

The King, his chiefs and warriors ; 

With banners, and music, and shouting. 

[Moon-faced, deer-eyed women, 

Preparing golden dishes many 
Binding on pearls, joyously, 

Eorming in a ring men and women all, 

Sang with joyful throats j 
Waving clmmris from hand to hand, 

With coronets on their heads.] (35) 

Couplets, 

The King ascended to the royal fort. 

The virtuous King, Prithiraj 
With very great and exceeding joy. 

The crown of the head of the Hindus. 
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Here endetli tlie nineteenth chapter in the Gestes of Sri Prithiraj, 
composed hy Sii Kavi Chand Bardai, entitled the seizure of Padma- 
vati in the fort of Samiid Sikliar by Sri Prithiraj after a figlit^, and the 
light between Sri Prithiraj and the Padshah, and the victory of Sri 
Prithiraj and the capture and release of the Padshah. 19. Finished. 

Notes, 

(1) In Tod’s BIS. the 20th. In the Agra BIS. it is misplaced 
and occurs as the 24th5 but in this BIS. the whole of the Blahoba 
Samyo to which it is introductory, is omitted ; as it is also in Caulfield’s 
BIS. , 

(2) Tod which I have translated ^ strong armed 

, 'J* ' V* . vj 

Agra has which agrees neither with rhyme or metre. 

(3) retinue, attendants. 

(4) Tod Agra 

(5) Tod ; Agra which makes no sense. 

(6) Tod which is unintelligible ; Agra ditto. I 

read i- e. W (*5^) conjectnrally. 

(7) I read these lines thus W^xrfff m il 

II Tod and the Agra BIS. read which gives no 

sense ; 1 take to be for ; the substitution of h for a is a 

Panjabi characteristic frequent in Ohand ; is for iRT^T. The other 
reading I can make nothing of, 

(8) %vith eyes rounded like a disc ('^^), i. e, widely 
opened. 

(9) Tod and Agra ^ ^Tx 11 the meaning of 

which is not clear to me. 

(10) The translation of this and the preceding line is purely con- 
jectural the BISS, have entirely different and irreconcileable read- 
ings. 

(11) fm TTSt* Tod. Agra has wi, etc. 

(12) In this time the proper name of the place is given for the first 
time. The fortress is identified as Sriswagarh on the Pahonj not far 
from Kimch “ in Eastern Bundelkhand. Elliot’s History of India, 
vol. ii. p. 459. 

(13) Ghaznin. 

(14) Headings vary in the different BISS. That translated above is 
the only intelligible one. 


f ^ 
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(15) The piinceBswlion in liealth was couipnrod to tlie moon, 
when sick slio is likoned to the moon iiuiler an eclipse, caused as tlie 
Hindus kclievod by the demon Eului. 

(IG) Here again I have constructed an iiiielligiblo reading out tlio 

Tarying and obscure versions in the MSS. 

(17) This is an allusion to the ceremony called aria ur welcoming 
the bridegrooiii. 

(IS) The ceremony of pmUhliinam or walking round an object 
to be revered, keeping the rigid side always nearest to it. 

(19) Tod and Agra gW 1 at first translated this 

muskets and arrows/’ but arrows have already been ineutioned in 

the lino above (^’R*) ; and it is very doubtful ii guns and gunpowder 
could have been known at that early age, moreovei* the next line 
speaks of throwing mountains of iron ; I therefore suppose some sort 
of heavy machine for throwing stones or darts, such as a catapult or 
mangonel, is intended. 

(20) The mention of Heringlicos here is curious. If the blazoned 
shields in the next line, the heavily caparisoned horses and iron 
armour apply to them, we might almost suppose some hand of old 
crusaders had found their way eastwaivls 1 I suspect the wdiole pass- 
age however to be a modern interpolation. The word translated 

beards” is which is found in no dictiomuy. I connect it 

with the Sanskrit Prakrit <1 Sindhi — It is merely a con- 
jecturc however. 

(21) Those two lines are a puzzle. They stand ihiis -- 

ii 

II 

, is probably ■ Persian scarlet cloth, and I should 

like to road for so as to make it descriptive of scarlet caps, 
which wmre distinctive of the Mughal cavalry, as in later times of the 
Kizilbash their descendants. The second line I gi\^c up entirely, as it 
stands at present. , 

" "(22) I read the MSS. both have " 

(2g) In both MSS. f«T m 1 I c. 

fm ii fnm (= t%w) ii 

(24) ^ strictly, means ‘ muttering prayers,’ but Chand uses WTq* 
and ofrqf for chanting verses, or even for Bpeaking. 
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(25) xm 'iTiW = (216) 551%= gifisi i. e, ww 

(27) I read WX^ m ^X’^ e* ( = T?: 

W ^“WT) liero of lieroes, monarch, leader.^ 

(28) tlie meaning of which is not evident, nor 
how the words should be divided. 

(29) This line varies in the two MSS. Tod has 

% a Agra }l I adopt the latter with 

the change of the last word to No verb exivsts in Hindi, but 

in Sindhi tliere is to overthrow, cause to fall, and is used 

in Panjabi in the sense of scattering. 

(30) Both MSS. have which is absurd. I propose to read 

which is the earlier form of as the of the sun and not its 

rising must be meant. 

(31) I read with Agra t^x ^ This last word 

only occurs when a rhyme is required for ; it would seem to be 
connected with Hindi (Sansk. %r^), clean. I look on it as an ex- 
pletive and translate it ^ outright.’ Tod’s version of this line is 
unintelligible. The whole of this Bhujangi is very corrupt. The Agra 
leaves out three whole lines and patches up a fourth with part of one line 
and part of another. It differs also entirely in some lines from Tod, 
but oddly has rather the better readings of the two. 

(32) The word translated ‘ selecting’ is which is for xpcfir 

participle of a verb the last syllable lengthened metri p'atid* 

It occurs once before in this book at stanza 22, where I have translated 
it ^ prepared.’ It is probably the Sanskrit which would 

be in Prakrit whence wKH'T and OhancI is not particular 

about 5^ and K : thus we have for xr^cf, w ^ for of etc. The 
meaning would be to fix, settle, arrange, place, apply, etc. cf. Benfey 

V. '3^1^ also Bopp. Gloss. Comp. ib. 

(33) lit. ^ six dresses.’ I suppose this to mean dresses of 
honour, as we should say ^ khil’ats of six pieces.’ 

(35) The whole of this passage in brackets is omitted from the 
Agra MS., and I think it is an interpolation. The style is different 
from the rest, and it is somewhat out of place in the story. Moreover 
the last line of 44 is repeated in the first line of 46, as well as in the 
beginning of 35, which is uniisual. The sixth line is partially uninteh 
ligible to me. 
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Persian and Arabic words in this book are haslini^ liazd}\ mdhal^ 
bdf/h, zanjir, hvaz^ fauf khds, tir, nishhi^ salidt^fath^ tez^ 
asvjik^ Idzi^ sulUm, te^li; these occur chiefly in the passages relating 
to the Musahnun troops. 
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Trumlations from Chand-^-Bi/ ¥. S, GtRowse, J/. A., B, O. 8, 

Tlie two specimen translations from tlie Father of Hindi Poetry 
which I have submitted to the criticism . of the Society, ’tvere, I 
believe the first that had appeared since the year 1888, when Col. 
Tod contributed to the Asiatic Journal a version of the Kanauj 
Khaiid. I have lately had an opportunity of comparing his transla- 
tion with the original, and find that notwithstanding its apparent 
close adherence to Indian modes of expression, it is in fact extremely 
loose and untrustworthy ; though no doubt it contains many sugges- 
tions calculated to smooth the path of a future translator. Consider- 
ing the novelty of my undertaking, the comparative failure of my 
only predecessor, the inherent difficulty of the text, and the imperfect 
condition of the MS. in my possession, I felt little confidence in the 
result of my labours, and would gladly have welcomed the suggestions 
of competent critics. I was also in great hope*s that such suggestions 
would not be withheld, since it appeared that the poem had recently 
excited considerable curiosity among oriental scholars. In these 
expectations, I have been completely disappointed, and the accuracy 
of my rendering has remained altogether unchallenged, from the 
indifference of the public, I fear, rather than from any more fiattering 


cause. 
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I learn, liowever, from tlie September Proceedings of tlie Society 
tliat Mr, Beames (to whom tlie Pluiological Commiitee liavo entrusted 
the task of editing the complete poem) has prepared a vseparate trans- 
lation of another canto, and has piiblislied a short specimen of it. It 
so happens that the portion selected is contained in one of my MSS. 
I have referred to it in my second paper, voL S8, page 4. So far as 
I can judge from the English, the text used hy Mr. Beanies coincides 
closely with mine*, hut our views on the interpretation of many 
passages are far from coincident, as I will shortly proceed to sliew. 

I wish ill the first place to reproduce the original text, Tliis will 
occupy no great amount of space, since the passage in question consists 
only of 40 lines ; and so very little of the text has ever yet appeared 
in print that many to whom MSS. are inaccessihle may he glad to 
have a further specimen of it. Mr. Beames too will thus be aide to 
see at once where difference of rendering is due to difference of 
reading. To the text I will append my own translation and subjoin 
a few notes, more especially at the points of clivergence, 

I am aware that it is much easier to detect flaws in another man’s 
work, and to avoid them in rebuilding on tlie same plan than it is to 
succeed in constructing on an independent basis; but I caimot be 
justly impugned for essaying only the inferior task, since two of my 
own attempts already published are equally open to adverse criticism, 
and I propose to conclude this article by adding a third to the series. 
It will be, I hope, by a stringent examination of them that Mr. 
Beames will repay me in kind for my strictures on his performance. * 
Here follows the text of Mr. Beames’ translation, as it stands in 
the Mainpuri MS. 


IN 
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Translatmisfrmn OlmwL 


Notes, 


Line 1. The second disi may be taken with the preceding words 
as a preposition meaning ‘ towards or with the following words as 
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tlic first number of compoimd, ^lord of all forts on. 

eartli’ : the former seems preferable. 

2. Bijai certainly may mean ‘ victorious/ but I think it better to 
regard it as a proper name. word I have never met 

elsewhere; it may be for [spread throngli the world but 

more likely for the Sanskrit ^ extensive.’ Mr. Beames may 

have Jcidav for yV/w ; but whence he obtains his epithet ^strong- 
armed’ I cannot conceive. Is it intemled as a rendering of maAiWkz 
hhiirga ? 

4. Sevahi, which Mr. Beames takes to be a substantive, is clearly 
a verb. He also confuses the Hindi nisdn, ^ a kettle drum/ by no 
means an uncommon word, with the Persian nisMn ^ a standard.’ 
One would have thought the epithet halmnM, ‘ loud sounding’ was a 
sufficient guide to the true meaning. To translate halvundd by Wery 
splendid’ is decidedly origmah 

5. Here din must stand either for din prcdiy ‘ every day/ or for dm 
hho)% ^all day I can see no reference to ‘ five times a day.’ 

6. Nor hero to ^golden hoofs f can Mr. Beames have taken 
for nahh f 

7. Mv. Beames has entirely omitted the words ‘ hag sanhhid 

8. Apparently Mr. Beames has wrongly divided the words, thus 
getting liar at the end of the line, and then seeing the words Tear and 
^atru^ has jumped to the conclusion that some reference is intended 
to Har’Sj i, e. Siva’s, bow ; the real meaning is something q^uite 
different. 

9. The text speaks of ten sons ‘only, no daughters: and the 
meaning is, not that Padamsen had ton sons, but that he was one of 
ten brothers. 

12. ^From her breast a daughter sprung.’ This is rather awk- 
ward English, and not at all required by the original, which literally 
translated is, ^she had one fair daughter.’ Nor in the preceding 
line is there any mention of ^ house apparently either sughar or 
gliarni has been ‘wrongly divided. The word hh&n, ^ the sun’ has 
been totally omitted. 

14. The words in this line should be divided thus : Bdl mis sisntd 
samir : evidently Mr. Beames has split them up into Bdl vai sad siUd^ 
but even then they cannot bear the meaning ho gives them, Vais is 
for avmihL 
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15j 16. These lines are difficult, but not corrupt. The emendation 
suggested by Mr. Beamcs, in his translation since published is quite 
unnecessary. Even with such emendation, the words could not yield 
the sense he gives tliern. 

17-20. The first of the two couplets here omitted by Mr. Beames 
is certainly extremely obscure ; the second is simple enough. 

22. Mr. Beanies’s rendering can scarcely be correct ; since the 
Hindus reckon not fourteen but only six sciences. 

28, 24. These lines are somewhat remarkable, as being the only 
two out of the forty which Mr. Beames has translated with absolute 
accuracy. Certainly they are not very difficult. 

26. The comparison is not between the parrot and the linib, but 
between the limb and the girFs red lips. 

27. The words %iroj ur are altogether omitted. 

28. Nothing in my text about ‘ avoiding its beakd 

31, 82. Here Mr. Beames omits much and exactly reverses the 
sense of what ho retains. 

35. Slides must mean ‘ well arranged/ not ‘ fair to see.^ The 
latter half of the line has nothing that corresponds in the slightest 
with Mr. Beames’s translation. 

86. The difficulty here is evaded. The reading of my text ^ giddV 
must I think be corrected to ‘ hiddhJ Bais-sandhi is an uncommon 
expression, but is thus explained in the Sringar-saiirabh : — 

Balapan jo van cliiliu milat lioti jo sandhi. 

Ja son kabi sab kahat hain Bais-sandhi annbandhi. 

87. The nava sapta sohha form one of the standard poetical com- 
mon-places, and I am surprised that Mr. Beames is not familiar ivitli 
the expression. His translation is quite unwarranted by the original, 
and the same remark applies to Ms version of the next three lines. 

In these observations, I have taken for granted that Mr. Beames’s 
text is substantially the same as mine, and I have little doubt that 
such is really the case. If, however, this supposition is incorrect, and 
I have thereby done him an injustice, I feel sure that the Society 
will allow him to vindicate the accuracy of liis scholarship by printing 
the forty lines as they stand in his MS. I now proceed to offer a 
translation of my own, which however imperfect, will be found, I am 
confident, rather more faithful to the original. 


lOf) Trmislatiom from Clumd. [No. 4, 

Tmmlation. 

Towards tlie eastern quarter is a princely fortj Sarmid-sikliari, the 
imprcgiiahle ; its king the heroic Bijai, of highly exalted descent: 
lord of thousand, horses, elephants and lands, of imperial dignity ; all 
puissant chiefs do him service ’mid the din of deep-sounding kettle- 
drums. 

’j^Iid the din of deep-sounding kettle -driniis, there is daily equip- 
ment of heroes, mounting ten thousand horses, their bodies gleaming 
with gold and jewels. There too innumerahie elephants, myriads of 
horses, a warrior host with thousands of men, eacli bearing the royal 
umbrella, all of equal dignity. Ten w-ero his sons, all gallant and 
fair, comely as the dawn, with coniitlcss stores of treasure; but 
comeliest of all, Prince Padam-sen. 

The comely prince, Padam* sen, had a noble spouse; by her one 
daughter, brilliant as the sun, lovely as the new moon. 

Lovely as the new moon, did I say ? nay, lovely as the moon in its 
fulness ; sweet as nectar was the grace of licr blooming maidenhood. 
As the opening lotus, or the circling hoe, or the ■wanton wagtail, so 
glittered her fawn-like eyes. The pearl, the parrot and the swan lost 
all courage in her presence, shimmering as a fish in a stream. The 
horse, the elephant, and the car lent her each its own special grace ; 
this lotus of Prince Padam-sen must have been fashioned in female 
form by Kamadeva himself. 

Fashioned by Kamadeva himself, a form of ideal beauty, stealing 
the hearts alike of gods, men, saints, cattle, ])irds and deer. Her 
body had all marks of good fortune ; she was familiar with the sixty- 
four arts; and well-formed in all her members ; she was graceful as 
the Spring. Laughing and playing with her companions in the 
garden of the palace, she beheld a parrot ; great dcliglit filled her soiiL 

G-reat deliglit filled her soul as when the swan sees the sun ; as she 
bit her red lips, they seemed to the flock of parrots like a Idmh. The 
bird flies round her ; she startled, looks down to her breast ; veliemeut 
desire takes her soul, she catches it in her hands. Gladly she detains 
the little Love, and goes with it into tlie palace ; there in a cage 
studded with many jewels, she takes and places it. 

There she takes and places it, forgetting all her sport, and with irre- 
pressible delight begins teaching it to say Earn, Earn. The parrot, see- 
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ing lier face every day, was very liappy, ^ Surely tliis cliarmiug Padraini 
is the perfection of the Creator’s work ; her wavy hair so trim, her 
lips and teeth red with betel juice, her form just budding into woman- 
hood as the lotus, stately as the swan, with all the graces of Love 
himself, adorned by the sixteen arts of the toilette, and wdth strings of 
pearls ; the eyes of all beholders are charmed, and they deem her a 
Yeniis embodied. May Siva and Uma, whom I worship, beholding 
niy devotion, grant the union of Prithiraj (thus sings the Bard Chand) 
W'itli this branch of the tree of Paradise.’ 

I hope scholars will do me the favour of comparing the above 
translation first with the Hindi text and then with Mr. Beames’s 
transformation of it. I conclude this article with a short extract 
from the Benares MS., being the third of my original series. 

In my former papers I have described the opening of the poem and 
shewn how tlie Mahoba war was provoked by Pariiicii’s massacre of 
the fifty wounded Cliauhans wlio had wandered off from the main body 
of Prithiraj ’s army after an engagement with the Muhammadans. 
Prom that point I continue the narrative. 

When the news reached Prithiraj at Dilli,his indignation was extreme* 
He at once summoned a Council of State, and finding all the chiefs 
unanimous for war, commenced immediate preparations for the cam- 
paign. An auspicious date was fixed by the priests, after performing 
a s'dkal hom^ and the army had marched into encampments outside the 
city, when-— 

Translation of the latter ])art of Canto IV, 

An envoy from king Maliil meets Prithiraj on the road before 
Dilli"' and tenders a letter, saying : ‘‘ Alba and Udal, the king’s 
servants, are in the battle as the angel of death to the enemy j ad- 
vance no further till you have slain MalJakhan and his puny force. '’f 
This is the letter sent by the king to Prithirdj ; “ First put Mallakhan 
to death, then reconnoitre the city of Mahoba ; having well recon- 
noitred, urge on your march thither by night and day. There is but 
a small force at Sarsa ; you are a man of valour, ravage their land ; 
gird on the sword for the fray, if there be any courage in you, 0 king 
of Sambliar. This is the advice I give, writing the letter with my own 

* ‘ On tlio road before Dillf — Dilli sa/pathwi, 
f * Funy force ’ — ChharUhhir MaUahlidn Ico* 
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liiincL Mallaldian^s army is contemptible, utterly destroy it. Sarsa 
borders on Malioba, there pass tlie frontier. The chief of his warriors 
have gone indignant to Kanaiij : the Chandel has lost his senses, and 
stays still at Malioba. There he stays careless, leaving all to me ; 
I support his throne, and rule the entire land. Rouse your indigna- 
tion, Chanhan, answer me as a king ; take Parinal a prisoner, plunder 
the city of Malioba.’’ 

Such was tlic letter given by the messenger to Prithiraj ; the king, 
as he read it, was more delighted than words can tell. That instant 
he wrote in answer to the prince : “ If the Ohandel Raja be conquered, 
half the kingdom shall fall to your share.” Again and again he 
repeats the same words in writing to the Parihar.^ If the land be 
conquered, I promise you dominion over one half of the whole realiu.”t 
Mahil’s envoy Gropal spoke and said to the king : Should Alha and 
Udal by any chance return from Kanauj all our arrangeniontsj will 
come to nought. The king has grievously outnigod§ them and banished 
them from the city ; still, remembering their duty to their lord, when 
they hear of his distress, they ■will hasten to his side.” Having 
uttered this caution, the messenger took the letter and departed. The 
Chanhan army started to ravage the country of the Ghaiidels. 

In the year 1140, on a Wednesday in the month of Kuar,|[ the lord 
of Sambhar gathered his army and set forth to wreak vengeance on 
ParmM. When the assembled army broke up and marched from 
Billi, earth trembled.^ In the van were 500 elephants, huge as the 

^ ‘ Tlie Parihar’ — that is, Mahil. 

t The couplet stands thus ; 

liero apJdya is said to be a Marvvari woi'd signifying ^ to give f and 
one Pandit to whom I shewed the passage assured me that tab'hd is also a 
Marwari word used in connect- ion with apldya, to imply a solemn donatiiou. Of 
this, however, I feel doubtful and prefer to take tha kahat hhd as three words, 
meaning ‘ I tell you.* ^ ^ 

J ‘ All our arrangements* — ^ TJ^ Here Taiil is apparently 

iovhml. 

§ Grievous outrage — “g'SEl 

II The word in the text is ikkvhds : I am not certain what month is intended. 

^ The couplet stands thus — 

w wliich imiy alao bo 

translated — When the assembled army niarohod from Diiii, forest trees wore 
broken, the earth-supporter trembled. 
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ten guardians of tlie universe, and 100 exultant champions, each of 1 

whom could turn to flight 10,000 ordinary mortals. The king gave ’ 

Kanh command of this advanced guard, and halted at Fort GopachaL ■; 

Here Amarsi sent to his akl^‘' from Chitrakut 20,000 horse and 30 i 

elephants. When Prithiraj fixed his camp at Gopachal, all the people 

desert exi their homes and fled to hide in the woods and mountain 

caves. Then Kaimas gave this wise counsel ; ^tMallakhmi is a strong I 

and haughty chief ; get the better of him by a pilgrimage to Batesur* | 

By the death of Mallakhan your fame will spread though the world.’’ I 

As Kaimas advised, so he acted. With clash and clang of soul-stirring I 

music the army marched; earth quivered and shook; Seshnag’s I 

thousand hooded heads trembled at the weight. The Chauhdn gave I 

heed to the stratagem Kaimas had devised; no news of the halt at f 

■ ■■■■'"■ ■■■■■ "''I 

Gopachal readied the Chandei. The army lingeredf on the road to 

Batesur ; the king of Sambhar struck off apart from the main body 
of the host. With him were 500 elephants, breaking down forts as 
huge as mountains, their riders equipped with splendid;}; spears. 

Under each chieftain were 500,000 men; as the Ghauliaii army march- 
ed, the earth-supporter’s head shook. From Gopachal Pnthir5,j made 
a cross-march to visit the shrine of MahMeva. 

When his camp broke up from Gopachal, the crowd of elephants 
spread over the whole face of the earth. Under the tramp of his 
horses’ hoofs, mountains were ground into powder as small as mustard | 

seed. A moving canopy of dust warded off the rays of the sun. | 

The Chauhan army with its gallant array of knights made forced ! 

marches, and with loud strains of martial music all arrived at Batesur. I 

Summoning priests and hards to join his warrior train, the king in an } 

ecstasy of devotion adored Sankara after bathing at Braiiinan^i i 

Attended by bards and sages to the Batesur temple, he touched the ' 

feet of the deity and reverently circumambulated the image. Ifter 
bathing, he made an offering of 10 elephants, 100 horses and 2000 ) 

pieces of gold ; all these gifts he bestowed upon the Brahmans. Then ; 


^ 'Aid’- 
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for the Persian hwnaJc. 


t 'Lingered.’ The word in the text is the precise meaning of which 

was doubtful, till a day or two ago when I heard it used by a rustic in Court to 
express the slow movement of a man whom the Police had apprehended and 
wei’e dragging off to the lock-up, 

J Splendid probably for Persian asZ or asil, ' Spears’— 
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taking ill bis band lotus and other dowers with fruits, roots, and iueensey 
lie presented them in the temple. Keclining on a couch of Imsa 
grass, the king adored with clasped hands : Grant me victory, 

Ahinath, then again will I visit thy shrine.” The oracular lord of 
creation vouchsafed response and said : '' The Chaiilian army shall 

conquer, hut perish in the conquest. Many wounded men shall fall 
in the battle, bereft of life ; you shall be protected by the grace of 
Brahma and Gorakhnfith.” The king bowed his head on hearing 
this, and great joy filled his soul ; “ Gome life, come death, be victoiy 
mine, then heaven is won.” 

The Cbauhan left the temple of the eternal Siva rejoicing *, the 
army panted for the fray, the trumpets gave a dread sound. As they 
marched from Batesur, the elephants led the van *, all the Chauhaii 
forces met at the Charmavati. The trumpets gave a fierce sound; 
great was the gathering of kings and nobles: Seslmag was troubled 
by the crowd of hosres and elephants, as tlie army passed on to 
Indragarh. The Ohanhan princes met at the river Sindh ; at dawn 
Mallakhan heard the news from the chief of the spies : “ The Chaiilidns 
have arrived at Basavgarh.”"^ On hearing tliis, Mallakhan acted 
prudently and summoned his counsellors, and priests, saying ; “ Speak, 
friends, and advise me ; shall I keep my family with me, or send them 
to Mahoba? join counsel and declare what seems to you best.” His 
kinsmen and counsellors made answer, revealing tlieir thoughts: 

Despatch your family to Mahoba.” Thus spoke all the counsellors 
and bards ; Set your mind at ease by sending the women to Mahoba ; 
then give your whole soul to the hattle,”f Mallakhan pondered the 
advice of his kinsmen and counsellors, and went into the seraglio to 
speak with the Queen. 

Bo ends the fourth canto ^ entitled Ilallahdmnh QounclL 


Postscript, 

' While correcting the proof sheets of the above, I received a copy of 
the Journal containing Mr, Beames’s complete translation. I have 

* Basavgarh—'i. e, Indragarh : Vasava being a name of Indra. 

,..f The following Persian words occur in the above passage; sarMr^ 
qdgid, rdhf Jewmah, lihothr^ mil, and mahall. 
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Me^If to Mr., Gromse. 

read this witli great interest, and congratulate the writer on his spiri- 
ted reproduction of the general substance and style of the original. I 
only demur to its being described as a literal translation, which it 
really is not. However, a little looseness of rendering will make the 
work not a whit the less acceptable to the general reader ; and any 
asperity of verbal criticism, into which I may have been betrayed, 
will, I trust, be attributed solely to the fact that I expected a work of 
rather severe type from a scholar who has achieved a philological re- 
putation. Yet I must express a hope that, if Mr. Beames continues 
in his idea not only of translating but also of editing the poem, he will 
reproduce the MSS. as closely as possible, and not venture upon hasty 
emendations, which in the majority of cases, more mature reflection 
would convince him were quite unnecessary. Thus in the forty lines 
which we have both translated, I see no occasion to alter more than a 
single letter, reading in one place huldh for giddh. Mr. Beames on 
the other hand with a better MS. before him, proposes several sweep- 
ing alterations, which his brief notes enable me to see are based on 
mere misconceptions of the content. F. S. G. 



Eeply to Mr, Growse. 


I wish to be brief, because Mr. Growse has already oceiipiod too much 
space to no purpose, and because my remarks are few and simple. 

1. My text differs so widely from Mr. Growse’s, that on reading 
his, it looks to me like quite a different poem. 

2. There are only four MSS. of Chand accessible to European 
scholars. Two of these are in my possession, the third is in the libra- 
ry of the Royal Asiatic Society in London, the fourth in the Bodleian 
at Oxford. BIr. Growse possesses no copy of the poem. 

3. Having no copy of Chand, but having picked up some old Hin- 
di works which contain copious but garbled extracts from Chand 
mixed up with extraneous matter, Mr. Giwvse condemns my translation 
in no measured terms, because it differs from his own incorrect text 1 

I will first defend my own translation in those places where BIr. 
Growse attacks it, and then give the correct version of the original from 
the real MSS. 
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Mei^ly to Mr, Growse, 

I do not criticise Mi\ Growse’s specimens oltraiislatioTij as the Tliu- 
i\i from which he translates is not traceahle in either of my copies of 
Chandj and appears not to be written by Chand at all, but by some 
modern author who has borrowed the poet’s name. 

Lines 1-4. These lines stand as follows : 

fwK ^ffT t 

Vj • J 

w^T xi'm i 

This shews how erroneous Mr. Growse’s version is. It foists in a 
second in the first line, then writes for dru^gj not knowing 
that Ohand always throws the r back in such words as these, as srah for 
sarh, dliram for dharm^ mlran for siiharn and many others, and then 
to eke out the rhyme alters hJmg into hhirjj a purely imaginary word : 
hhug is a common Chand corruption for hhaj * arm,’ and the compound 
maMbhug means, as I have translated it ^mighty armed’ like ‘maha 
bahu’ a common epithet of kings. BIr. Growse’s notes on these four 
lines are simple nonsense ; and his mistake of supposing simjaga-^ very 
victorious’ to be the name of the king is the more ridiculous because 
the real name Padam Sen is given a few lines further on. 

4. Sevahi^ says Mr. Growse is a verb 1 If so, it would be interesting 
to know what part of the verb it is. Mr. Growse is, it would seem, 
unaware of the Prakrit form of the dative jdaral (Lassen Inst. B. p. 311, 
where it is wrongly given as an instrumental) from the Sanskrit from 

which in Prakrit becomes and finally 

As to nisdn meaning ' a kettledrum,’ it may be so, but I do not find 
it in five of the best dictionaries ; and as the real texts read balmsddh 
or sddd and not ndd, I prefer to retain the ordinary translation of 
‘standards.’ 

5. Here again Mr. Grow^se’s text is absurdly wrong; a reference to 
my text as given below will shew that my rendering is correct. The 

puissant chiefs” of Mr. Growse’s translation, are evidently a creation 
of his own brain, or of his Pandit’s, for I do not see how he gets it out 
of his own text even. 

7. Mr. B. has entirely omitted the words hay sanMi” Yes, I 
have, because they are not in the text. 

8. Apparently Mr. B. has wrongly divided the words.” Mr. B. 
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Las (lone no snclitliing, but Las translated Lis own text literally ; not 
Laving Lad Mr. Growse’s fanc}^ text to confuse Lim, for which he is 
thanldul. The introduction of the words ^ Siva’s bow’ -was caused by 
the simple fact that ^pinahcC wLicIx is the name of that bow, occurs 
in my true text, tlioiigli not in Mr. Growse’s jumble. 

9. “ The text speaks of ten sons only, no daughters.” The text 

says ^ (la-B p>iLtr putrid If this does not mean ^ ten sons and daughters,’ 
I wish to know ^vLat it doeB mean? As to the suggestion that Padam 
Sen was one of these ten sons, it is an unfounded assertion into which 
Mr. G. Las been betrayed by his faulty text. 

12. Ta %LT piutri pray at says my text. I translate woixl for word. 
* Prom her breast a daughter sprung.’ Mr. Growse says, this is 
awkward English and not required by the original.” The preceding 
line is ta ghari nari siijan^ which again I have rendered literally, 
‘ In Lis house was a wellborn dame.’ 

14. Here again Mr. Growse is blundering over a bad text. The word 

he reads sisto is really sasi tlie moon ; and the word be roads vais and 
tell us is for avasthd, (though where he got this idea from is a puzzle), 
is simply klrcss, appearance, guise’ as I have given it ; ‘ is 

an error for ^ sam-ip ;’ and Mr. Growse’s text is quite wrong in the 
fourth line, which he ignorantly (or rather Lis Pandit again) mixes up 
with the third, for it "wants at least a couple of feet to make it scan 1 

15, 16. Your text as it stands is not intelligible, and I should 
like to know by what process you get your English out of it. And 
dproposol your English, what do you mean by pearls, parrots and 
swans shimmering like fish in a stream ? I see nothing about “sliim- 
mcring” or streams’ in your text. I am afraid your Pundit, in 
whom you trusted, has deceived you ; or was it the intelligent bunnias 
of that village on the frontier of your district, mentioned in your 
former article ? 

22. My rendering cannot be correct since the Hindus reckon only 
six sciences, says Mr. Growse. To this I reply, that Chand says 
cliaturdas ; and Mr. Growse is perhaps thinking of the six schools of 
Vedic science, to the exclusion of the secular sciences. 

2B, 24. These lines are remarkable, it appears, as the only two 
which I have translated accurately ! I might have been spared this 
sarcasm ; if Mr. Growsc’s object had been honest criticism, nothing 
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need have been said of these lines. My offence in the eyes of this 
gentleman, wlio is a stranger to me and to most scholars in Europe, 
consists in my having dared to meddle with Cliand at all, seeing that 
he had constituted himself interpreter in chief, and head referee on all 
questions connected with this author, 

Tiie rest of Mr. Grrowse’s criticisms are founded on a text so widely 
differing from mine, that I cannot even find which of my lines lie 
refers do. 

In conclusion, I can only say that I will take no further notice of 
anything Mr. Growsc may write. I cannot undertake to teach him 
the rudiments of old Hindi in the Society’s Journal, nor can I spare 
the time to copy out for him my text. I am preparing an edition of 
the complete text for the Society much of which is ready, and will 
appear shortly. Mr. Growsc will then know wliat is really in Ohand 
and what is not. Till then I should recommend him to hold Ms 
peace, or at any rate not to accuse of want of scholarship, a man whom 
he does not know, on the strength of a text which he has not seen. 
And I would give him a further parting word of advice, namely, not 
to rely on his Pandit too entirely, but to try and reason out for him- 
self the true meaning of every word, and above all, not to listen too 
credulously to village shopkeepers and grainsellers, however interest- 
ing and intelligent they may be I 

My text, as it stands in two complete MSS. 



1 

v3 ^ >3 

ir?f IK KTar^iffr 1 

^ II II 
jpj I 

wi ww ' 

•^f^r ^ 11 II 

^f^Tt SIS I 


^ ^ f<®r I 

SWTK 

SIT ■snt fTW I 


Heply to Mr. Growse. » 

%^rr I 

^ -stPc ftpn^ I 
‘VX Tai X'T® 

^ ’QW I 

X^ I 

^'STC WtPEf I 

%T lT^»r ^-i}- II II 

%sr fNr I 

KT 'srrft ^ssttst i 

?iT ’EW3: I 

v> 

WSIS ^T ’fffg *fT^r II 8 II 

»r*r® ^T VTST 

%'T I 

WT I 
1 

ftiifg ^TTC I 

VJ 

■ftK I 

%r^ Pg? 'g#!r«j n x « 

v> 

JR %'^Pc Jifir I 

TTSf? •sfi'TfHpgr'ft^i I 

sA 

j 

’Cfpsf ^ TW t 

^ ^ ^ I 

^ wx Trftrsf II i II 

.. '\t . ■ . ' 

^refk ^rgr ^wr*r I 

^nrfw ^ • 

f^ tfKJTpg II "s ii 

iglwr ’gw f^frcw i 

f^RTw fsrwre i 

^ XM I 



. ^ The preferable reading is TTfT TtH TOWt 1 { she coxilcl not have been 

■ teaching the parrot as she is said in the preceding lino to have forgotten all 
about him. 1 have altei'ed my first rendering of this line, as I got the Agra 
MS., after I had written it. 
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TR (1 II 

^rsT '^fcT «'«iT I 

■s» ■ 

ftjifg %r% I 

■^tk: 

^ I 

^ 

I 

%3T JIT " 

m si ■ 

WT '^'T JUI Jlfjf I 
%T Jlf% VW VT I 
Jiff § VW JfTJI I 
JTT ^ 
f^jT %t 

Vi 

TUTfeifW H J.® II* 

^ Iff fc: JUT I^Tfsf I 

jpsr ff Jf ^ JTf I 

fTCrrr fiffEI fJTTJJ ^ I 

JTf WT I II 

fsfg’fl I fif^ 

^ MK ffJiJr I 

SKJI^ Jf^ fpsiw I 

Jiftr ’f ^ JiX JiX 1 

%jr ’f’cK ' 

STT ■^rffr ! 

jurr JiJif% ^f? WTJr i 
Trarcf; fre ’w ii 

Is not tliis enongli ? If not, Mr. Growse must 
plete edition of tlie text comes out. 
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wait till my com- 
JoHN Beambb. 
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Some Ohsermtions on the Temples BazdmiT 
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j Some Ohervations on the Temples Bazdan^^ or Bazdoinc/^ in the 

Ldr'^ Bergumiahy Gaslmere, JBp Lieut Col, D, F. Newall,E. A. 

(With Z Blates,) 

I now proceed to afford as miicli information as I possess of tlie j 

group of temples called ^ E.azdan’ or ^ Eazdoing’ by the inhabitants of j 

the Lar valley in Cashmere. I 

These extensive ruinsj certainly the next to those of Martnnd in im- 
portance — if not even more extensive in the superficial space occupied 
by them, — are the only ^ group not described by Cunningham in his 
learned and masterly essay on the Arian order of Architecture, j 

printed in the Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal for Septem- ! 

her, 1848. Before proceeding to put on paper my own speculations 
regarding them, I will traiLscribo verhaflm the inemoranduiu I find in ^ 

my journal on the occasion of my visiting and measuring these ruins ; 

on.the 24th, 25th, 26th September, 1852. I must premise, however, 
by stating that they are overgrown with dense underwood and large 
forest trees, and it was only after much labour and the employment j 

of many hiinds in catting away the jungle that I was able to collect 
the following data. I transcribe from my journal therefore, Descrip- 
tion of the Bazdcm or Bazdolng ruins under the Boodsliere Hill in 
the DaV pergunnah of Cashmere.^’ 

(1.) They consist of two principal temples connected by the re- 
mains of a paved causeway and ‘several connecting buildings, clois- 
ters, <fec. 

(2.) The Northern temple, of which the roof has fallen in, is 
314 feet square and has been surrounded by cloisters 160' X 120 / 

in measurement. The interior chamber is 14 square. In its front 
is a stone reservoir 11' X 6^ feet of a very peculiar construction, 
and the use of which is not quite obvious, unless it has served as one 
of those vats from which charitable brahmins were wont to distribute 
rice, (fee., to the poor.' ^ (Vide BlaU lllj 

There are several small buildings grouped around it. The one , 
sketched was probably at the entrance and is about 20 feet wide. At 
the north-west angle of this temple is the JVhy, a small lake or 
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pool, and a place of Sn/m ov religious ablution in the pilgrimage of 
Hnrmooktnr-gnnga. Into this pool, the pilgrims of the present day 
use to cast their moinitain stiedvs and phoolm (grass shoes) on their 
descGTit from the mountains whilst on their return from the holy lake 
of Grungadul. 

(3.) About 80 yards in front due south of this temple are the 
remains of a large building formerly supported on pillars, parts of which 
still exist in the corners, and that on the pathway, which I at first 
mistook for a sort of font,’’ is peculiarly an object of veneration to 
the pilgrims who there make their final salaam. This * building 
whose exact use I find it difficult to conjecture, measures 110' X 60'. 
The entrance to it has been by a massive flight of steps on the south 
side. 

(4.) Immediately in front of the above upon the causeway are the 

ruins of another small building about 25 ' square. 

(5.) The Southern temple—hy far the most perfect of the group 
from having its roof entire— I made by measurement BlJ' X 30|k It 
may perhaps have been 31^ feet square like the other. Iho interioi 
chamber, 14' square, with dome entire about 20^ high interiorly, was 
surrounded by an enclosure 120' X 80k It is situated on higher ground 
above the Northern temple ; and, owing to the precipitous nature of 
the ground, the dimensions of the North and East faces of the cloisters 
have been curtailed. A gateway at the North-West angle of this 
enclosure leads out into the causeway. 

There are no less than six groups of buildings immediately around 
this temple, in the roof of which several large fir trees have taken 
root, presenting a singular appearance, their knaiied twisted roots 
grasping the loose stonework, and their height being about equal to 

^ On consideration I am inclined to tbink tliat this largo building may have 
been a masjid’' or perhaps a summer house constructed at the same time 
as the terraced garden called the QuUh Bdi/h immediately adjacent to 
it in comparatively recent times by some Muhammadan magnate, possibly 
fowino' to the occurrence of the name Booclsher or BoodMh as applied to 
the place by the inhabitants) by Zain-uV dhiclm'* to whom that title 
was emphatically applied. This same king also built the Lank” or island 
in the Wulu Lake about the year 1443, A. D., with its mosque and 
summer house on the site of an ancient temple, whoso summit was at 
that time visible about the waters of the lake. Vide page 8 of my sketch of 
Muhammadan History of Cashmere, published in the Asiatic Society’s Journal, 
September, 1854. It was a common practice of the Muhammadans thus to 
turn to aecount existing Hindu buildings and sites. 
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that of the tomplej which may be 60 or 60 feet. The sketch ^par- 
tially represents this. ( Vkle FlaUs IL and lYJ 

(6.) The entrance of both temples, and that of the large centre 
bniiding are due south. The entrance of the enclosures due west. 
The two temples are about 280 yards apart, have been connected by a 
stone causeway and a connecting cbaiii of buildings. — Opposite to tlie 
entrance to the gateway of the southern temple is a raised plateau 
of land huilt up into what has evidently been a garden -^now called 
the Gidah B'lglk), 

Thus far my notes conduct me, and I shall now, before closing tliis 
paper, venture to put before the Society some remarks and ideas which 
subsequent reading has enabled me to form on this interesting group 
of temples. I would remark, however, that although so extensive, they 
do not approach some of the other temples of Oasliniere in interest of 
architectural detail. The two centre temples, however, are Ariostyle, 
and those to which they bear most affinity are those of Puttuii, 
and I would attribute them to above the same era, I see that Oun- 
iiingliam assigns about the date 888 — 901 A. B. to the Puttun- 
temples which were huilt by 'Sankara Verm A Witli regard, how- 
ever, to some of the adjacent buildings and fragments I have spoken 
of as surrounding the two groups at Bazdoing, I am inclined to attri- 
bute to them a very high antiquity of origin ; and I even think it pro- 
bable that there may have been more ancient temples than the presejit 
ones standing on the same site ; and that these I have described may 
have been repaired or reconstructed (as was usual) in their present 
form. I am led to this conclusion by what I find recorded in the 
Baja Tarangini (Persian translation) that in the reign of Jaloka, sou 
of Asoka (to whose reign I see the date 260 B. C. assigned), it is re- 
lated that this prince (Jaloka) was wont daily by means of a serpeni^' 
to visit daily the temples of Waramool, Bej Biliarie, and Lar^ and 


This serponf* is frequently mentioned in the ancient chronicles of Cash- 
mere, and appears to have been a mechanical machine, a propeller, or flying 
bridge. It is related that King Meegwahun having conquered Ceylon, Surat, 
&c., returned to Cashmere by way of Scinde, and passed Ms army over the 
river Indus (A. P. 22) by means of serpent i but the fabulous and the qtiasi- 
Hxstoric arc so blended in the earlier chronicles, that it is impossiblo to dis- 
sever thorn, and although the word is the same, the chronicle in the case quoted 
in the text, of Jaloka’s daily visit to the three shrines seems to imply an aero- 
nautic element as the sloke speaks of a “flying’* serpent j bub Jaloka is always 
mentioned as a magician king possessed of supernatural powers. 
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than the B rah mini cal faith .are to be met with in. the deep forests ol 
Gaslnncre, and which I believe to be |)erhaps anterior to the great 
Aiyaix invasion, when Caslimere in common with the other provinces 
of Hindustan, was colonized by the Hindu race. 

Professional occupations Jiave long interfered ill my case with the 
pursuit of such investigations in which I once felt much interest ; and 
I must crave the indulgence of the Society for any crude or ill-studied 
points I may have noted for their consideration. I have availed my- 
self of the first leisure I have obtained for years for such waiting ; and 
even now, having no books of reference with me, I possess nothing 
but my private MSS. journal, and notes to refer to for dates, c%c- 
beyond my memory, and this I find, after so long an interval, some- 
times fails me. I find myself therefore abruptly forced to bring this 
paper to a close. 


Translations from the Tdrihli i Tiriiz Shdhi, hj the late BIajoe 
A. R. FuiiLER, Director of FttUic Instruction^ Tavjdb, 
(Communicated Inj T. W. H. Tolbort, C. 

The Beign of ^ Alduddm i Khilji, 

In the name of God the most merciful ! 

Praise‘'‘* be to God, the cherisher of mankind, and blessings rest upon 
his prophet, Muhammad, and all his offspring, as well as perfect peace 
and safety. 

Thus says the most devout of Musalmdns, of Baran, when, 
during tlie year 695, Sultan ’AMuddin ascended the imperial throne, 
he conferred on his brother the title of Ulugh Khan, on Malik Nn(;rat 
Jalesari that of Nu 9 rat Khan, on Malik Hizabriiddin that of Zafar 
Khan, and on Sanjar, his [Mir Majlis] that of Alap Khan. He 
also raised his intimate friends to the rank of Amirs, and such as 
■were already Amirs, he promoted to the grade of Maliks. He further 
granted every one of his old associates permission to take fresh horse- 
men into service, and as a countless hoard of wealth bad fallen into 

^ JEd. BiU. IndAca, by Sayyid Ahmad Khan, p. 2-^<3. Vide also Bddmni, I, 
p. 182. Words in. [], and the footnotes, aro additions or slight alterations 
made by the Editor of this Journal. 





ins iiaiiaa, ana ne iiacl been gnilty of mx act conilemncd alike by 
Gcxlaiuimaii, cither with a view to the expeilieney of the nio.ncnt, 
or to deceive the public, or else for the purpose of ' glossing over the 
nimdei oi bultaix Jalaluildiii, he threw ojxsn the door of liberalitv 
and mnnifiooneo before (high and low, *. e.) all grades. He ocenpied 
hinisdf too in making preparations for his journey (to the capital of 
Delhi), but owing to the incessant fall of i-ain, the copious Hoods, 
and the heaviness of the sands, he continued to delay his departure 
and was purposing to proceed to Delhi after the rising of Canopus., 
lie was under considerable apprehension, however, of Arkali Khan, 
the second son of Snltan Jalalncldin, who was one of the Rustams 
of the age, and the most valiant man of his day. As soon therefore, 
as the news arrived from Delhi, that the latter had not come yet’ 
Sultan ’Alduddin conceiving hi, s non-arrival to be favourable to his 
own fortunes, and knowing that the throne of Delhi could not be up- 
held by Sultan Rukiiuddin Ibi*abinx, and that tbci'o was not sul- 
fleiont coin in tlio Jahili treasury to raise ami enrol fre.sli levies, bo toidc 
advantage of the opportunity, and in the very beigbt of tlio rainy 
season, set out for Dohli. from the e.xeoss of rain that vemr tbe 
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weeks the news spread, throughout the whole of the districts {JcMkif\ 
and towns of Hindustan, that Saltan ’Ahiuddin was on his way to 
take possession of Delhi, and was scattering gold profusely among the 
populace, and was entertaining countless levies of horse and foot. On 
tills, the population, whether military or non-military, all hurried to- 
w-ards the Sultan’s camp ; so that hy the time ’Alauddin reached 
Badaon, fifty or sixty thousand horse and foot had congregated in this 
royal camp during a rainy season like this, and had formed a vast mul- 
titude.' 'When Saltan ’Alauddiii arrived at Baran, [in the open space of 
the Masjid of the town] Nugrat Kluin began taking the inhabitants of 
the place into service whether they ^vere nobles, men of note, or com- 
mon .soldiers, and paid no heed to fixing the amount of their \vages, 
or taking security from them. In a loud tone he proclaimed : If 

Delhi fall into my hands, I shall be able to acquire on the first year a 
hundred times as much wealth as what I now disburse ; and should 
the kingdom not come into my possession, it is better tliat the wealth 
wdiich I have brought away from Deogir with such infinite trouble, 
should fall into the hands of the people rather than into those of my 
foes and adversaries. 

On Sultan ’Alaucldiii’s arrival at Baran, as he had made over a 
force to Zafar Khan, he directed him to proceed hy way of Kol, and 
march along that road at a rate corresponding to that at wliicli he 
himself (the Sultan) marched along the Badaon and ]3aran roads. Tlie 
Maliks and Amirs of Jalaluddin’s party who had been nominated 
to oppose the advance of Sultan ’Alauddin and Zafar Khan, such 
as Malik Tajiiddin Kuclii, Malik Abaji itkluirhab, Malik Amir 
’AH Diwanah, Malik ’Usman Amir Akhur, Malik Amiri Kalan, 
Malik ’Umar Sarkhah, and Malik Hiran-mar, all came into Baran, 
and joined the Sultmi. They each received 20 or SO, and some even 
50 maunds of gold ; and to every one of the force which accom- 
panied those Maliks and Amirs, a present of BOO tankahs was 
distributed. The Jalali army being thus totally broken up, the 
Amirs that had stayed behind at Delhi began to waver in their alle- 
giance and the maliks who had gone over to Sultan ’Alauddin irsed 
to say publicly, The inhabitants of the city certainly find fault with 
us, and declare that we have been guilty of base ingratitude in 
turning our backs on our master’s son and going over to the 
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oiiMiiy Init tliose inisgaided individual, do not perceive tluit lu 
reality ’tlio kingdom of Juk'duddin came to an end tlio day he set, 
out from the pidacc of Kilokluiri,* and of Ida own free will wont 
in liot liaste to Karali, and thevo of Ids own accord and with Ins 

eyes open, put his neck and those of his_ intinndc assoeiaU'.s in jeo- 

partly. Wliat can we do tlievofovc but join ^nMxi 'Altiuddiu / 

At this juncture when the Maliks had all gone over to Sultan 
’Alauddin, and the Jalali army was complotuly hrokeii up, Mnlikidi 
Jahaii, who was ono of the most weak-minded of weak minded women, 
sent to caU Arkali Khan from Multan, writing to this effect : “ I was 
wrong in placing yonr younger brother on the throne, while you arc 
still in existence ; for none of the Maliks and Amirs stand in any awo 
of him, and most of them have gone over to Sultan ’Ah'.uddin, so that 
the sovereignty is passing out of our hands. Make post haste therefore, 
if you cau, and come to mo, and mount the throne of your father, and 
redress my wrong. As for the son who now occupies the throne, you 
are Ids elder brother, and more worthy and better fitted 4or tlio 
sovereignty ; ho shall therefore servo yon as an^ obedient vassal. 
As for me, I am a wonmn, and females are (proverbially) d,olleiont in 
intellect ; (I confess) I have been in error, but pardon the fault of your 
mother, and take possession of your father’s kiiigdum. Bhoiild you 
give way to your resentment and fail to come, Sultan ’AlaiuhUu is 
advancing in such ' strength and grandeur that ho will a.ssuredly soino 
npon Delhi, and will spare neither me nor you.” 

Arkali KhfLn would not come at his mother’s bidding, however, hut 
sent her an excuse (saying) : As the nobles and their retainers have 
all gone over to the enemy, what would he the good of my coming ? 
SulMn ’Alauddin no sooner heard tliat Arkali Kliiiu would not 
comply with his mother’s invitation than ho ordercil the drum of 
rejoicing to be sounded. / ' 

Some delay occurred to Snltdn ’Alduddin in the vicinity of the 
fords of the Jamnah, owing to the vast volume of water in that river, 
and his having no boat in his possession ; hut while he tarried at 

* Elok’hari lies about eight miles south of Dilili, oa tlio Januiali. “ Six 
months after Ms acoession, SaWnMu’uzntldin Eai Qubdil loft Uihlf.and fouuileil 
Fort Kilok’hari, the ruins of which may even now [A. U. iOOt]_bo^soou on the 
[right] bank of the Jamnah near KhwSjah Khizda ford.”. Badduni 1., p. 137, 

where the Spehiug is to be oorreotsil to 
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various places along its bank, [Canopus rose above tlie liorizon,] the 
stream decreased, and lie was thus enabled to cross with the whole 
of his forces at the ford of Baghpat, after which he encamped in the 
plain of Jiid.'^' 

Sultan lliikmiddm Ibrahim then issued forth from the city with 
the royal insignia, attended by such force as he still had with liiiUj 
and pitched his camp opposite to Sultan ^Alaiiddiids, wdth the inten- 
tion of bringing on an early engagement. After niglit bad came on, 
however, the entire left wing of Sultan Euknuddiii’s army having 
mounted their horses about midnight, a tremendous uproar arose, and 
they all went bodily over to Sultan ’Alauddfn. Saltan Buknuddin 
was tlms rendered utterly powerless, but towards the close of the 
niglit they managed to open the Badaon gate ; and he having taken 
some gold tankahs out of the treasury, and a few horses out of the 
stable, placed his mother and other females of his lioiisehold in front, 
and issuing forth under cover of the darkness from the Grhaziiin gate, 
took the road to Multan. Malik Qutbuddin ’Alawi together with his 
children and Malik Ahmad Chap also abandoned their homes, and 
accompanied Malikah Jahiui and Sultan Iliiknuddiu towards MultiW. 

Next day Suitan ’Alauddhi set out with regal pomp and splen- 
dour, and entered the plain of Siri (c5>^,) where he alighted, and the 
sovereignty was tliere delivered over to him. He also pitched liis camp 
at Siri, and the diwans, the custodians of the elepiiants with the animals 
in their charge, the governors fkotwdhj with the keys of tlieir 
forts, the justices and judges, and all the other persons of note and 
respectability in the city waited upon liiiii ; whereupon the earth 
assumed a totally different aspect, and a state of affairs altogether 
new arose throughout the world. By the immensity of his wealtii, 
and the vast number of his adherents, no matter whether an indivi- 
dual (here and there) took the oath of allegiance to him or not, the 
public prayers were offered in bis behalf, and the coinage of the mint 
was struck in his name. 

^ Baghpafc lies north of Pihli on the Jamnah, Opposite to it. on the 

right side, our maps give a place Joondbpur, which appears to be the Judh 
or with a nasal n, mentioned by Baraid. For Baghpat, thy 

Society’s Edition, p. 246, 1. 2 has Kat’ii (?). Regarding Siri, vide Journal 
A. S. Bengal for 1847, p. 974; but in the whole article Siri is wrongly spelt 
SecreOf for Scerco ; also J. A. S. B. 186(), p. 199. 
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Towards the end* of the year G95, Sultan ’Alaiuldi'n entered into 
the city with a most wonderful retimio and a iioiintiess multi I n do, and 
took his seat on the throne of Delhi in the- Daulat Khauahj after which 
he repaired to the Koshak i la’l, (/. e., crimson palace) and made Unit 
the royal residence. As there was a conutless Imard of w<‘alth aecu- 
miilated in his treasnryj and vast sums had been flistributod in largess 
among the people, whereby their purses and money bags had beam 
replenished with coin and jdahf^ they gave lliemsclves up 

to gaiety and pleasure, and indulged in wine and all kinds of revelry. 
Within the city they erected several wondrous pavilions, where wine, 
sherbet, and betel were distributed gratis ; and in almost every house 
an entertainment was held. The Maliks, Amirs, and all the other 
men of note and respectability invited one another to feasts ; and wine 
and beauty, music and mirth, became tlie order of the day, 

Sultan Alauddm also, under the excitement of youth and pros- 
perity, and the pride of his countless treasures, liis servants and 
domestics, and his numerous elephants ami horses, was imn.u»rsc<l in 
festivity and pleasure, and from the extent of his gtmerosily and muni- 
ficence, he made the populace ardent supporters of liis rule ami govern- 
ment. iFroni motives of state expediency moreover, he la.^siowed 
otHces and estates upon the Jalali Maliks and Amirs who had 

gone over to his side. To Khwfijah Khntir who was one of the most 
celebrated Wazirs, he gave the dignity of prime minister ; to Quzf 
9adr i jahan padruddin ’Arif, the father of Dawar Malik, the 
Kaz^ i Mam^lik \ and [the offices of] Sayyid Ajall, Shaikh Islam, and 
Khatib he left to the former Sayyid Ajall, Shaikh Islam and 
Khatib, respectively. The DIwun i iusha too he conferred on the 
former ’Urn data! mu Ik, father of Malik Hamfdiuldiut and A’azzud-. 
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Altliongli Nn^rat Khdn was Naib i miilk, daring tbe first year lie was 
made Kotwal, wliilo Malik Fakhruddin Kiichi obtained tlie post of 
Utidbeg i luizrat,^*' Zafar Khan became the ^Arzimamalikjf Malik 'Ab^ji 
Jalali [/. tf., who bad served under Jalaliiddin] the Akburbeg, and Malik 
Iliranmar, the Naib Barbeg. Siicb an assemblage of Khans and Maliks 
both of the Jalali and ’Alai party was thus congregated at the Saltan’s 
Coiirtj as could never have been witnessed in former times. 

Malik ’Alaiilmnlk, the compiler’s uncle, was appointed to Karab 
and Audh during the first year of bis reign, and Malik Jiin^ 
received bis old post of Naib Yakildar, wliiie Maay 3 ddubnulk the 
compiler’s father, was given the place of Naib and Kbwdjabsbip of 
Baran. Thus were all the onerous duties and important situations 
committed to the charge of able, eminent, and experienced pei'sons, 
and Debli as well as all other parts of the country became a rose 
garden and a pasture. ' 

Estates wmre then bestowed on each Malik, ;j; grants made to 
religious communities, and lauds, pensions, and gratuities lavished on 
all sucb as bad just claims to them ; while a considerable increase was 
added to those already in existence. 

[To the people be gave new employments.] The people conse- 
qucntly grew so enamoured of gold, that the mention of Sultan 
’Alauddiii’s Inxse deed, and bis ungrateful treachery never crossed 
any one’s lips, and naught was left to mankind but to revel in gaiety, 
:In the first year of this reign moreover, the retainers of ’Alaiiddin, 
both new and old, bad reached a vast number, yet all of them received 
donations of [twelve and] six months’ salary in hard cash ; and 
during that year folks of all classes both high and low lived in such 
ease and affluence, that I never recollect seeing in any age or period 
such perfect happiness and contentment, nor can those who are of much 
riper years than I recal such to remembrance,^ 

* L e., the DMheg of the residence of the emperor, as opposed to the ofSco 
of qazi i laslihar, The ojBace corresponds to that of the Mir 'Adi nncler the 
Mnghnls. JPor Kuclii the list of grandees (Ed. Bibl. Indica, p. 240) has the 
more nsual Jund, 

t The "Atz> i Mamdlih corresponds to the Mir of the Mnghnls, whose 
office is defined in the Am Akbari, p. 357 . 

J Perhaps it would bo correcter to say — Mil'ks and Waqfs were bestowed on 
stick as were worthy of waqfs. The word mildh is the pi. of nob of maMk. 
Tide Am i Akbari, p. 271- Soon after ' Alauddin resumed the milks and tmqfs, as 
Akbar did with the Sayurghals of his times. 
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At the vorj outset, directly Saltan ’Alanddin had settled himself 
on the throne of Dehli, he first of all set about the Multan business, 
and applied himself to the overthrow of Sultan Jalaluddin’s sons. 
He forthwith nominated Ulugh Khan and Zafar Khan with a party of 
Maliks and Amirs and [80 or] 40,000 horse to Multan, whither they 
proceeded, and at once invested the fortress. After the siege had conti- 
lined for a month or two, the Kotwal and inhabitants of Multan 
turned away from their allegiance to Sultan Jaluluddinks sons, and 
some of the nobles came out from the fort to Ulugh Khan and Zafar 
Khan. 

The Sultan’s sons then made use of Shaikhnl IsKim Ruknuddin as 
their envoy, and through him asked quarter of Ulugh Khan, and after 
entering into a compact and treaty, they took the Shaikh along 
with them and accompanied by the Maliks and Amirs who still 
adhered to tliem, I’epaired to the presence of Ulugh Khan. He treated 
them witli great respect on that occasion, and gave them quarters 
alongside his own pavilion. He then forwarded a despatch announcing 
his success to Delhi; whereupon they immediately erected festive 
canopies, and sounded the drum of rejoicing, published the news of the 
victory [^.Faihmimah'] from the pulpits (of all the moscpies), and sent 
the good tidings in all directions. Thus the Kingdom of Hindustan 
had been fully and completely consigned to the care of Sultan ’AMud« 
din, and no rival or competitor for the Government was now left. 

Ulugh Khan and Zafar Khan taking the captive sons of Sultan 
Jalaluddin, both of whom were scions of roy diij ^Qdhih i eJiatr^f as well 
as their Maliks and Amirs, along with them, set out from Multan 
towards Dehli, crowned with victory and success. Nuen-at Khan being 
deputed from tlie latter place, met Ulugh Khan in tlie midst of 
his journey, and put out the eyes of Sultan Jalaluddin’s sons, of his 
son4n-law Ulghii, and of Ahmad Chap Naib Amir Hajib, and then 
separated their families from them. All their goods and chattels too, 
provisions, and slaves, both male and female, together with all that 
they had, did Nu^rat Khdn seize upon. He confined Sulhin Jalalud- 

^ Major Fuller’s MS. appears to have had rozhmh. The Ed. Bibl. Indica 
(p. 249) has zaninah, gold vessels, which seems preferable. 

Tho place where Nii9rat Khliu mot Uiugh Khan is called in Badaom (I, 183) 
Abhohar, a ma%%a! near H4nsf,^ and the Lucknow Edition of Badaoiii (p. 47) 
has WcLhr, neither of which names I oaxi trace oii our Trig. Survey maps. 
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£l^n^s joimgev'''' son in tlie stronghold of Hansi, while he put to death 
altogether the sons of Arkal I Khan. As for Malikah Jahan and the 
other ladies of the household, as well as Ahmad Chap, he brought 
them all into Delhi, and shut them up in his own mansion. 

In the second year of this reign [697, B(iddoni\ Niicrat Khan was 
madeWazir. As Snltin ’Alauddin had sent for Bialik 'Alaiilmulk, the 
compiler’s uncle, he came to Court attended by the Bialiks and Amirs, 
and brought in elephants and treasure that had been left with him 
at Karah by the Sultan. In consequence of ’Alaulmalik’s having 
grown excessively obese, and incapable of active duty, he gave him 
the post of Kotwal instead of his former place of Blalikulumara, 
whereby all the able-bodied convicts [? laiyliijdn i tdrMl^ were put 
. under his charge. They also laid hands on the estates [free-liolds, 
amldld] and possessions of all the Jalali Bialiks and Amirs, Nucrat 
Khan himself making extraordinary exertions to get hold of their 
property, and so collecting thousands upon thousands. In fact he 
brought wealth into the treasury by every means that he could. 

In this year moreover, inz, 696, A. H.,f an inroad of the Blughuls 
took place, some of them having crossed the river Sind and entered 
the country. Ulugh Khan and Zafar Khan with a host of the 
^Alai and Jalali Amirs, and immense forces were nominated to 
repel their attack ; and on the confines of Jarimanjur the army of 
Islam liad a severe engagement with the miscreants ; in which the 
standard of the true faith proved victorious, many of the enemy being 
slain or captured, and their heads despatched to Delhi. 

After the Blultan success, and the capture of Sultan Jalaluddin’s 

^ The Ed. Bibl. Indica and Eirishtah have raeroly son (Arkalf ?). If Major 
Euller's MS. had younger son [iinknuddm] what became of Arlcalt ? Badaoni 
says, both were handed over to the Kotwal of Hansi, and ' killed together with 
the two sons of Arkali. The women of the late emperor, and his remaining 
child i-en (farzmiddn) were imprisoned in DiUu. Ahmad Chap [the Lucknow 
Edition of Pirishtah reads Mahil)’], and Alghu Mughiil were sent to Gwaliar.’ 

f So also the Ed. Bibl- Indica. Badaoni and Pirishtah have 698. The 
leader of tlie Moghnls is called (Badaoni, Ed. B. I.), (Lucknow 

Badaoni), and Dawji Khan, ruler of Mawaralnahr, by Pirishtah (Lucknow Ed.) 
who adds that he came with nearly 100,000 Mnghnls. They were heathens. 
The place of the battle is called Jarhnmijur (Major Puller), dar huddd i damn 
Manddr (both editions of Badaoni), dar Mdud i Ldhur (Pirishtah, Lucknow 

Ed.) and dar hudud i Jdlindliar (Ed. Bibh Indioa)* . 

Badaoni seems to have carelessly copied, as a Mnghul is mentioned 

below. He has left out the attack on Siwistan. 
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tlic coinage of the ’Alui goyernnicnt had become (to a certain 
degree) established ; but it was now still further confirmed by this 
victory over the Muglmis, and the Sultiiids power and authority were 
vastly anginented. Prochnnatious of tlic victory were published 
thronghout the city, drums beaten, pavilions erected, rejoicings made, 
and festivities celebrated. Now that the ’Abu Government had been tlms 
consolidated, the whole of the Jalali Maliks, in each town and through- 
out the army, who had turned their backs upon their master, and gone 
over to Siilbin ’ Aiauddin, for which they had received nuiunds of gold, 
and obtained various employments and estates, ’were seized, and while 
some of them were cast into prison, and kept in confinement, others 
wore [blinded and] executed forthwith. All the wealth that they had 
received from Sultan ’Alauddin was confiscated together with their 
household goods, and property ; their dwelling-houses being converted 
to the royal use, and their estates annexed to the crown lauds, so that 
nought was left for their children. Their servants and domestics too 
were placed under the control of the ’Ahii Amirs, and their [military] 
estahlishments were completely subverted. 

Out of the whole of the Jalali Maliks and Amirs, three persons 
only were spared by Sultan ^Aluuddiii, and suffered no hurt from 
him until the close of his reign. First, Malik Qutbuddiu ’ Alawi ; 
second, Malik Nasiruddin Pamili, custodian of the elephants, and 
third, Amir Jamfd,* father of Qadr Khan. TJicse three individuals 
did not desert Sultan Jaldluddin and his sons, nor would they 
take any money from Sultan ’Alauddin, and they alone remained 
safe in consequence, while the rest of the Jalali Amirs were extermi- 
nated root and branch. 

In the course of this year, Nucrat Khan collected by flues and taxes 
a crore (of money), and lodged it in the treasury, 

In the third year of liis reign, Ulugh Kliau and Nucrat Khan 
were deputed to Gujrafc ; whither they accordingly led their army, 
accompanied by several Amirs and Maliks, and a host of retainers, 
and commoncod ravaging and plundering NalirwMah [Patan] and the 
whole teiTitory of Gujr^t. Karan Rai of Giijrat thereupon fled 
from Nahrwtdah, and repaired to Ham Deo at Deogir, leaving his 
wives and daughterst as well as his treasure an<l elephants to fail into 

^ BacUoiii Has Amu* Jamali i Khilji, 

t ‘ Among tliom was Dewal with whom later KUizr Khau, ’AlauddiVs 
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tlieliancls of the orthodox army, wlio now pillaged the entire country. 
The idol, wliich subsequently to Sultan Mahmud’s Tictory and the 
destruction of the Manat, had been named Soninat by the Brahmins, 
and had become a popular object of worship among the Hindus, was 
also dragged from thence and forwarded to Delhi, where it was 
trampled under foot by the populace. 

Nucrat Khan next proceeded to Kainbait, from the Kliwdjahs of 
which place, who had grown excessively opulent, he exacted bullion, 
jewels, and other valuables to a vast extent. He also took Kafur 
Hazar Dinarf, who became Malik Fmb, and with w-hose beauty 
Sultan ’Alauddin was captivated, forcibly from the Khwajah, his 
master, and sent him to the Sultan. 

After thoroughly ravaging and plundering Gujrat, Ulugh Kh^n and 
Nucrat Khan set out on their return loaded with immense spoils, and 
on the way hack, in order to collect their fifth share of the body, 
and in searcliing after and scrutinizing the amount of the spoils, they 
inflicted various penalties and punishments, and carried their investi- 
gation to the extreme ; for they placed no credence whatever on what 
the soldiery put down in writing, but persisted in calling for more. 
By dint of persecution [lanamah-dh'] they endeavoured to exact the 
gold, silver, jewels, and all other valuables and used to put tbe 
troops to all kinds of torture, till at last the soldiery were unable to 
bear such tyranny and ill-usage any longer. 

The number of newly converted Amirs and horsemen in the army 
was very considerable ; so having entered into a combination, some 
two or three thousand horsemen assembled together, and mutinied.^' 
They first slew Malik A’azzuddin, the brother of Nuyrat Khan, who 
was Amir Hajib to Ulugh Khan ; and with a great uproar forced their 
way into Ulugh Khan’s pavilion ; but the Kh^n dreading their fury, 
escaped out of his tent, and conveyed himSelf by stratagem to Nucrat 

son, fcli in love. When the poet Ivhusraa of Dihli was told by the prince of his 
deep cattachniont, ho composed bis ^Ashtqah, (often wrongiy spelt; HshqiyciJbj,) 
which he dedicated to Khizr Khan.' BaddonL 

The Lucknow Edition of Fidshtah calls the princess Kanvjld JDL Cowell 
suggests Kamald Devi. 

Karan, according to Fidshtah, ivent from Deogfi* to Baglanah, ‘ which lies on 
the frontier of the Dak’hin, but was then attached to Gujrat.' For Earn Deo, 
the Ed. B. I. of Badaonf has Bimmdeo (?). 

^ Firishtah calls tiie leader of the rebels Muhammad Shah. He says, the 
mutiny took place at Jdlor (Jodhpur) j but the editions of Badaonf have Alwar, 
which lies nearer to Kantanbhdr and Jhayin to the chief of which phico, 
Hanhr Deo [Ed. Bibl. Indica, Hawbar Deo], the mutineers ultimately retreated. 
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Khan’s quarters. The nephew (sister’s son) of Sultan ’Alaudilin, 
however, ha 2 )pened to be sleeping below Ulugh Klian’s quarters ; and. 
the iniitiiiecrs imagining that he niight possibly be tlie Khau, put Irini 
to death under this inisapprelicnsiori. The mutiny extemled at longtli 
throughout the army, and the eamp was very nearly becoming the 
scene of iiidiscrimate riot and pillage ; but as the good fortune of 
’Alauddiii was in the ascendant, such a tumult as this even was 
speedily cpielled. The cavalry and infantry of the army formed 
lip in front of Nu^rat Klian’s pavilion, and the recently converted 
Amirs and hoVsemeii dispersed, such of tliem as had been the chief 
actors and confederates in the niiitiny fleeing away and gaining 
the disaffected and rebellious Rais. After this, the search after the 
booty in tlie army was abandoned, and Uiugli Kliaii and Nuerat 
Kban reached Delhi with all the wealth, elephants, slaves, and other 
spoils they had got possession of from the pillage of Gujrat. 

/As soon as the news of the mutiny among the new converts reached 
Delhi, Sultan ’Alauddin, under the iuliueiice of the liauglity pride 
which Inul now inllated liis brain, directed that the wives and 
children of all the mutineers, both high and low, shouhl be seized and 
imprisoned. This system of seizing upon the ivives and ehiklrcm for 
the fault of the men dates its coinmencomont from this period ; for 
previous to this at Delhi, they never laid hands on women and 
children on account of the crimes of their male relatives, nor used 
they to seize and incarcerate the families of any delinquents, / 

flBesides this tyrannical system of seizing women and children, a 
still more glaring piece of injustice was committed in those days by 
Nu^rnt Khan, who was the originator of numerous acts of oppression 
at Delhi ; for it wms publicly witnessed that in revenge for his 
brother’s death, he brought infamy and dishonour on the wives of 
those who had pierced his brother with arrows, by delivering them 
over to sweepers to be violated like helpless victims, while the infant 
children were ordered to be cut in pieces in presence of their mothers,'^) 

: Such cruelty as this that he was guilty of, has never been allowed 
by any code of religion ; and at every fresli act of this description 

^ Historians call this wbolesalo slaughter of women and children (fharib-^ 
hhm'ldf or killing of the poor. Budtioni (p, XUO) says that tnany historians 
relate the ©vent before mentioning the rotnrii of illugii Khan from (lajrat, 

‘ without paying regard to ptopet chronological order ; but God knows best.’ 
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lie committed, tlie people of DelLi were tlie more struck witli profound 
wonder and amazement [and trembling came over tbe hearts of the 
people]. 

■ In the 'same year that Uliigli KMn and Nu9rat Klian were sent into 
Gujrat, Zafar Klian was deputed to Siwistan, which (province) had been 
seized upon by ^aldi, and his brother with a party of Mughuls. 

Zafar Kh'^ii accordingly marched thither with a large force, and 
having invested the fort of Siwistan, succeeded in capturing the strong- 
hold with the aid only of sword and anw, and dagger and spear, with- 
out having recourse to war engines and projecting machfnes of a larger 
kind. The Mughuls, moreover, from the interior of the fort shot 
arrows in every direction, in so much that it was not possible for a bird 
ever to approach it ; yet in spite of all this Zafar Kh^n came off vic- 
torious by the use of sword and arrow only, and having captured 
f^aldi and his brother, as well as all the Mughuls with their wives and 
children, he sent the whole party bound, collared, and chained into 
Delhi. 

In consequence of this success, a profound dread of Zafar Khan was 
established at Delhi, and Sultdn ’Alauddin began to regard him with 
a malignant eye on account of the hardihood, valour, and gallantry 
which he had displayed in a manner before unknown in Hindiistan. 
Ulugh Khan, the Sultan’s brother, also conceived a feeling of malice 
and enmity towards him, owing to his consummate generalship, and 
bravery, which had quite eclipsed his own. 

In that year, he {L Zafar Khan) held the territory of Samdnah, 
and as he had become so famous, Sultan ’Alauddin, who was deeply 
impregnated with jealousy, was under considerable apprehension 
regarding him, and anxiously desired one or other of these two 
alternatives, either that the Khan should be in constant attendance upon 
him, or else that he should give the Khan some thousand horse, and 
despatch him towards Lakhiiauti to subdue the country, after which he 
should stay there, and send off the elephants together with his 
resignation of office^' from thence to Court. Otherwise the Sultan 
thought of ridding himself of him by administering poison, or putting 
out his eyes somehow or other. 

^ Or rattier loith Us trilute, which, is the meaning of IcUd/niaiL Even in 
later times transfers to Bengal or to Bkakkar were looked upon as pumsUments. 

26 
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Towani tlio close of tie aforesaid year, Qatlngli Ivliwajali, sou of 
Duclurain,* invaded Ilindiistan witli 20 “ Timans” of Muglmls. 
Starting from M4wara-n-nalir fully equipped and prepared for a kn'ore 
engagement, he crossed the river Sind, and proceeded by regular 
stages until he reached the vicinity of Delhi. 

As the Mughuls this year had determined to attack Delhi, they 
did not plunder and lay waste the jrrovinces bordering on their lino of 

march, nor do any injury to the strong holds they met with, At the 

advance of these Mughuls, therefore, with an army as nninerous as a 
multitude of aiits or locusts, violent apprehensions were felt thi’ough- 
out Dehli, more especially as the enemy had fixed on that as the main 
object of their attack, and had abstained in consequence from laying 
waste the provinces (they passed), and from carrying off plunder. The 
people of the adjoining districts all flocked into the fortress of Delhi, 
and the old fortifications had not yet been built up, so that such con- 
sternation among men has never been witnessed, nor even heard of ; for 
all the inhabitants of the city both great and small were completely 
oveipowerod w’ith terror. 

At last such a crowd was congregated in the city, that the people 
could not find room in the streets, the market places, or the mosques 
Everything became excessively dear within the town, and the approach 
of caravans, and nrerchants being stopped, the people wore reduced to 
the most pressing want. 

Sultin ’AUuddin then went from the city with great pomp and 
magnificence, and pitched the imperial Camp at Sfri. The Maliks, 
Amirs, and other retainers, were next summoned from all quarters to 
Delhi. 

, The compiler’s imcle, Malik ’Alaulmulk, who was one of the Sul- 
; t^’s confidentiiil advisors, in those days held the office of Kotwal at 
the Metropolis of Delhi, and the Sultan had entrusted the town, to- 
^gether with the ladies of the royal family and the treasure, to his 
custody. The Sultan having gone forth from the city with the in- 
tention of engaging in a general action, Malik ’Alaulmulk came out 
to Siri to bid him farewell, and there, at a private audience, addressed 
him thus — 

• So Major I’nller’s MS. The Ed. Bibl, Indica fp. 2r>.il calk him , .ajJi s.t 
Badfo.u (Vld. B. 1.) Dm ; ZZon 

Einahtah p. 103 {Lucknow Ed.) Damd, in acoordanoo with the notalu p'l’so'' 

A imnan, or 'Immdnm from lOOOO to 12000. 
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Ancient Monsirohs and former Prime Ministers, who have held 
sway and sovereignty over the world, have invariably abstained and 
refrained altogether from tremendous conflicts, in which it is im- 
possible to decide what may happen at any precise moment, as to 
what side victory is likely to incline ; and with respect to encounters 
between equally powerful chiefs, whereby tlie state and prosperity 
of the Sovereign as well as the whole population of the Kingdom 
are placed in jeopardy, they have recommended that they should be 
avoided to the utmost extent of one’s power and ability. It is 
further recorded among the injunctions of ancient Mbiiarchs, that 
a battle resembles the scales of a balance ; for by the prevailing force 
of a scanty number of men, one scale becomes heavy, while the 
other gets light. Thus in an instant the affair slips out of one’s 
^^land, passing away so entirely that there is no hope left in one’s 
“ heart of its ultimate return or recovery ; for although in contests be- 
tween the Commanders of an army merely, there is not so much 
danger to be apprehended from a defeat, as the hope of a re- 
trieval is not totally cut off ; yet in the case of conflicts between 
equally powerful chiefs, when a kingdom is staked on a single 
throw of the dice, Monarchs have always exercised the utmost dis- 
cretion, and have warded off the event as long as they could by sound 
judgment and clever diplomacy. Why does your Majesty then pur- 
posely and wilfully, and without paying any heed or attention, enter 
into a perilous crisis, that has ever been avoided by other monarchs 
as far as possible ; when you can push forward Kbal Sitari [?]'*' who has 
been authorized to raise a laldi of horse on account of this invasion 
and encamp with your forces (in the rear) ? You may thus delay a 
few days from engaging these l^Iughuls, who have poured down 
upon us like swarms of ants and locusts, and keep procrastinat- 

^ Here Mapr Fuller’s MS, seems to be at fault, though otherwise his MS, 
would appear to have been as excellent as his trauslation. The Bibl. Iridica 
edition, p. 25G, 1. 3, has — 

Klmddwancl i Uilam mttuwdnad hih kohani shuture (not khal sitari) az harde 
dammacl i mnglml, Icili kukm i yah lah suwdr ddrad, d<w ^ish anddzad, uhd 
lashharhd fardddyad, ‘ Tour Majesty can place the hump of a camel {kolum 
i shuture) before yourself on account of the arrival of the Mughuls who muster 
a lakii of horse, and you can place your forces into a fortified camp (hd 
las hharh d farudd j uadan) 

^ AlauddiVs reply will shew that this reading is the correct ono. Of course, 
’Ala iilmulk advised the emperor to act the part of a Ciinctator. Placing the 
hmui) of a camel htfore oneself means to have recourse to a place of safety. 
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’AlaiTlmullc praised liim IiigHy ; and having summoned all the great 
Khans and Maliks into his presence, he made the following speech to 
the as>seinbled throng. 

You are all well aware, that ^Alaulmiilk is both a ^wazir^ and 
the son of a * wazir’, as well as a true and loyal servant to me, 
and that from the first days of my assuming the government up to 
the present time, 'he has been in the habit of giving me the benefit 
*^’of his advices; and that it was only his obesity which caused me 
to appoint him Kotwal ; for otherwise he was entitled to the office 
of wazir. At this juncture he has expressed some sound opinions, 
‘‘and brought forward arguments to induce me to refrain from 
“ engaging the Mughuls, and now I purpose giving him my reply in 
“ the presence of all of you, who are the pillars of my State, so that 
“you may all hear it.’^ 

The Sultan then turned towards ^Alaulmulk alone in that assem- 
bly and said : 

“ 0 ’Alaulmulk, thou art my confidential servant and ancient sup- 
“ porter, and hast claims to the office of wazir, and to a large stock 
of wisdom ; hear now from me these clear and distinct truths. 
“ Long before both you and I (were born), this proverb wms in vogue, 
“ ‘ It is nonsense crouching down (to hide yourself from detection) when 
“ stealing a camel (as the animal’s tall bod}^ must necessarily be visible);’ 
“ and in like manner to hold the sovereignty of Delhi and yet hide behind 
“ Khal Sitaii’s [a camel’s] back as you suggest ; and to assume a menac- 
“ ing attitude towards the Mughuls, and yet refrain from an engagement 
“ with them, is altogether impossible ; nor is it feasible to prevent a 
“contest with the Mughuls by the vain and idle talking of poltroons. 
“ Were I to shelter myself in the way you propose, my cotemporaries 
“ and those men who shall be born after my time will laugh at my beard, 
“ and will tax me witli cowardice ; more especially iny foes and advers- 
aries, who may have travelled some 2000 hos from their own land, and 
‘‘ have come under the minarets of Delhi to offer battle. What say you ? 
“ Shall I under these circumstances be guilty of backwardness and co- 
wardice,and send Kh^Sitari to the frontQiide behind the camel’shack], 
“ whilst I remain inert like a goose or a hen seated on her eggs, and cn- 
deavour to repel them by diplomacy and negociation. And if I should 
d do as^you say, to whom could I shew this countenance, or how could I 
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enter the apartments of my own female relatives ? Of wliat account 
too would my subjects esteem me, and what daring and boldness 
‘•would the rebellious and disalTected see in mo to make them pre- 
“ servo tlieir allegiance to me? Come Avhat may, I am bout upon 
‘‘ marcliing to-moiTow from Siri into the plain of Kili, where I j)ur- 
‘‘ pose joining battle with Qutlugh lOiwujah and his army ; so that in 
the course of this mighty conflict, it may bo proved between him 
and me, to which of us Grod intends to grant the victory, and to 
which success is to present itself, 

0 ’iklciulmuik I to thee have I confided the post of Kotwai, and 
the charge of my seraglio, and treasures, together Avith the Avhole 
“ toAvn. Whichever of us two, whether he or I, prove the comiiieror, 
“ salute the victor Avith the keys of the gates, and of the treasures, and 
‘‘ lay them before liim, and become his obedient servant and Auissal, 
‘‘Do not you Avith all your wisdom and ability kiioAV this much, 
“ that prudence and judgment can only Avard off hostilities so long 
“ as the enemy be not close at hand. Noav that ho has come 
“ up ill hot haste hoAvever, no mode of thought or action is left 
“ to me, hut to make haste in falling upon him, and to dash out 
“ the brains of my foes with the stroke of battle-axe, SAA^rd, and arroAV. 
“ You propose pacific measures, but pacific measures are incompatible 
“ with the turmoil of this busy Avorld. Tlie refined and elegant ex- 
“ pressions that you can use (Avhen seated) on the four square yard 
“ carpet of your house, are never taken into the Avide AA^orld, and would 
“ ill become the field of carnage, where streams of blood shall fioAV 
“ from either side. 

“ As for AAdiat you say about the ideas you entertain on the subject 
“ of preA-enting these iiiA^asions of the Mughuls, as soon as I am at 
“ leisure from this Avar, and have fulfilled all the duties attending it, 
“ I Avili listen to these ideas of your’s. You are a literary cliaraoter 
“ and the son of a literary man, and doubtless your mind sted- 
“ lastly contemplates all these matters, of AAdiich you speak to me.” 

’ Aluiilmulk humbly submitted that he Avas indeed an old servant, and 
invariably, mentioned any suggestion that happened to cross his mind. 

The Sultan exclaimed : “ You are a truly loyal subject, and I have 
“ always had a high regard for your opinion. Now, hoAVOver, a crisis 
“ has occurred, in which it is necessary to set wisdom aside, and not 
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a tlioiiglit or deed is requisite bejond carnage and bloodshed, the 
sacrifices of one’s head and life, unsheathing of swords, and the 
combating with our foes.” 

’Ahull imilk then took leave by kissing the royal hand, and having 
returned into the city, secured all the gates, except the Badaon one, 
which was left open ; and all the town people, both great and small, 
w-ero in great dismay, and lifted up their hands in prayer. 

Account of the baitJe hetiveen BidUm 'Ahmdclm and QiUlurjli Khdn^ 
with the (ultimate) defeat of the Mufiids and martyrdom of Zafar 
Khihi and other Ami^^s, 

Sultan ’Alauddin marched with the army of Islam from Siri to 
Kill, and pitched his camp there; while Qutliigh Kh^vajah encamped 
with the Mughul forces right opposite ; and as two such .armies had 
never been seen in any age or era confronting each other with hostile 
intent, the people were struck with wonder and dismay. Both armies 
were then drawn up in line, and stood anxious confronting each 
other in the coming struggle. 

Zafar Kliciu was in command of the right wing, and he and the 
Amirs belonging to his division having drawn their swords, made a 
furious assault on the Miighul force, and fought hand to hand with 
them. The Miighuls could not withstand the attack, and were im- 
mediately broken and routed, whereupon the army of Isliim set off in 
pursuit of them. Zafar Khan, who was the Kustam of his day, and 
the [hero] of his age, never ceased from the pursuit, but kept 
following close upon them, and driving them before him [eighteen 
Xw] with the [sword, cutting off their heads]. The Miighuls con- 
sequently had no opportunity of rallying, and fied in such consternation 
that they scarcely knew their bridles from their cruppers. 

Ulugh Khan, who was in command of the left wing of the army 
and had several great Amirs, and a numerous host of troops in his 
division, did not stir from his position, on account of the animosity 
he entertained towards Zafar Khan, nor would he advance to his sup- 
port. The accursed Turghi*’*' meanwhile had laid an ambuscade with 
his timian [along the Buruji road ?]t and as soon as saw that 

^ He commanded tlie left wing of the Hughnls. MHsMah. 
t This is doiibtfal. The text (p. 260) has iar tariq ihmuji, which is opposed 
to har tariq i lialqalb, a few lines lower down 5 hence htmlji must be the Tnrkisli 
name of a stratagem. Hirishtah has merely, ^ ho had laid an ambuscade on the 
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2iafai* KIuui had pressed well forward in piirsnitj and no force was 
coming up behind to his support, he came in rear of him, and tlie 
Klian was surrounded on all sides as if in a ring by the Mughul army. 
While thus hemmed in by the enemy, who kept firing showers of 
arrows upon him, iZafar Khan fell from his horse, and thus ^vas that 
hero of the ago, and the Rustam of his time, obliged to fight on 
foot. Emptying the arrows out of his quiver before him, he over- 
threw one of the Mughul horsemen with every shaft, till at length 
in the (middle of the) conflict Qutlugh Khwajali sent him a message 
saying : Come over to me, that I may take you to my father, who 
wflll treat you with higher honor than the Emperor of Eilili has done. 
Zafar Khan paid no attention to liis words however, and the Mughuls 
seeing that he could not be captured alive, pressed upon him from all 
sides, and caused him to suffer martyrdom ; after wdiich the Amirs of 
his division also suffered the like. They then wounded the Khan’s 
elephants, and slew" the drivers of the animals. 

That day, under cover of night, the Mughuls managed to make a 
stand (or recover themselves), but such an astounding dread had been 
imprinted on their breasts from Zafar Khan’s fierce assault, that they 
retreated from their position towards the close of the night, and de- 
parted to a distance of 80 Jm from Dihli, where they encamped. From 
thence they made [daily marches of about] 20 hos, and until they 
reached the confines of their own country, they never once halted at 
any stage. 

The dread of this attack of Zafar Khan’s remained in their hearts 
for years ; and if a horse of their’s would not drink water at any 
time, they used to say : What, have you seen Zafar Khan that 
you will not drink water?” and never again after this did so vast 
an army advance to the environs of Dihli with hostile intentions. 

Sultan ’Alauddin now returned from Kill, estimating this defeat 
of the Mughuls by the peerless Zafar Khan, and such a loyal sacrifice 
of life as his, a most glorious triumph. 

In the third year of his reign, Sultan ’Alauddin did nought but 
indulge in pleasure and gaiety, giving Ml scope to the bent of his 
inclinations, and convoking festive assemblies. His national under- 
road.’ The position of KUi is not given on tlio Maps j it could not have boon 
far away from modern Dihli, % e., north of Siri. Tho Society’s Edition of 
Badaoni has QUi (f). 
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takings all turned out well^ one after another, and despatches announ- 
cing victories were pouring in from all quarters. Every year two or 
three sons were born to him, and pavilions were erected and festivities 
held to celebrate the events. 

The wdiole of his state affairs in short were satisfactorily managed 
agreeably to the utmost wish of his heart. In his magazines he beheld 
vast treasures, and daily did he enjoy the spectacle of his jewels and 
pearls, of which he possessed chests and caskets full ; -while his eye 
likewise fell on numerous elephants and 70,000 horses in the sheds 
and stables in and around the city. He also found two or three vast 
countries firmly bound under his rule, and the idea of any adversary 
or rival in the kingdom never crossed his mind. 

Intoxicated under all these varied incentives to pride, he began 
to brood over in his head the grandest pi*ojects and most ex- 
traordinary schemes, which were neither suited to his capacity, nor 
indeed to the capacity of a hundred thousand like him ; and such ideas 
came into his mind, as had never entered the imagination of any other 
monarch. From his utter intoxication and senselessness, his supreme 
arrogance and self-conceit, his intense ignorance and infatuation, and 
his excessive folly and stupidity, he lost all control over himself, and 
began to conceive impossibilities and absurdities. He was a man who 
had not a smattering even of education, and had never associated with 
men of learning ; for he neither knew how to read nor write. 

In disposition he was ill-natured, and in temper harsh ; and in his 
heart was lodged a mass of cruelty. The more frequently the world 
went well with him, the oftener his enterprizes were crowned with 
success ; and the more fortune favoured him, so much the more sense- 
less and intoxicated he became. 

The object of my (bringing forward) the ^bove peroration is this, 
that Sultan ’Alauddin during these periods of senselessness and 
intoxication used to say in the presence of his assembled guests, 
that he had two projects before him, and he used to consult hi« 
friends, boon companions, and associates about the furtherance of these 
two projects, and to ask the Maliks he was intimate with, what 
he had better do, so as to carry out Ms plans most effectually. 

One of these two projects, which he was always talking about 
carrying out, was this. He used to say ; God Almighty gave to the 
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Prophet, ou wlioux be peace, four companions, by means of whose 
power and influence, he originated the orthodox faith, and owing to 
the institution of the orthodox faith, the fame of the Prophet has 
lasted and will continne to last till the day of judgment ; and 
since the time of the Prophet, on whom he peace ! whosoever has 
acknowledged and called himself a Musalman, has considered him- 
self belonging to his faith and sect. N ow, Grod Almighty has also 
granted to me four companions ; first Ulugh Khan, secondly Zafar 
Khdn, thirdly Nii 9 rat Khan, and fourthly. Alap Khan, who through 
my favour have attained to princely power and influence. If I like, 
therefore, I can with the aid of these companions institute a new 
religious faith, and by the force of my arms and those of my com- 
panions, cause all the people to adopt it as the clear way (to salva- 
tion) ; and thus my fame and that of my companions would continue 
to last among the people, just as that of the Prophet and his com- 
panions has lasted.^’ 

Impelled by youthful arrogance, and folly, want of jutlgraent, 
thoughtlessness and audacity, he used to utter the above sentiments 
at convivial assemblies openly and without reserve, and consult with 
the chief men of the party regarding the institution of a new and 
separate religion. He would likewise enquire of such as were pre- 
sent, how he. should manage matters, so that his name might con- 
tinue for ever, and the people adopt the faith that he originated. 

Bcspecting the second project, he used personally to inform those 
present, that the wealth, elephants, horses, and retainers that he had 
gathered together were innumerable ; and that he would therefore 
make over charge of Dihli to some one, and starting like Alexander 
in quest of territorial aggrandizement, would bring the four quarters 
of the inhabited globe under his dominion. 

Another piece of presumption was this. Some of liis enterpripies 
having turned out satisfactorily, he caused himself to be styled 
Alexander the Second,” in the public prayers and on the coinages. 
In the midst of his wine-hibbing too, he would boastfully exclaim, 
<< Every country thali I conquer, I will give in charge to one of my 
confidential ministers, and set oat myself in pursuit of further ac- 
quisitions ; for who is there to stand up against mo?” The by- 
standers although well aware that he was perfectly intoxicated, and 
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demented from the possession of vast wealth, elephants, horses, fol- 
lowers and dependents, as well as from his innate folly, and that he 
only discussed both these projects out of arrogance, incapacity, and 
stupidity ; yet they were obliged to have a regard for his hasty tem- 
per and evil disposition. Through fear of his irascibility therefore, 
they commended his sentiments, and blunging forward false dogmas 
and similes as true, they made the application of them conformable to 
his vile disposition ; so that he fell into the idea at last that these 
impossible propositions that had issued from his senseless heart and 
tongue, might perhaps be accomplished. The above absurdities, that 
escaped from his lips at convivial assemblies, were gradually dissemin- 
ated throughout the city ; and while some respectable men laughed, 
and attributed them to his folly and ignorance, other intelligent per- 
sons were sore afraid and said among themselves, This fellow has 
‘‘the very pride of Pharaoh without possessing a particle of sense; 

and such immense treasures, as would blind the eye of the wise 
‘‘ even, not to mention the foolish and unwary, having fallen into 
“ the hands of this idiot, if Satan instil into his mind a mode of faith 
opposed to true religion, and he, in enforcing its false doctrines, shoubi 
slay sixty or seventy thousand individuals, what would become or 
“ us Musalmans and our religion.’^ 

The author’s uncle, ’Alaulmulk, the Kotwal of Dihli, on account 
of his extreme obesity used to go and pay his respects to the Sultan 
’AMuddin on the first day of every month only. • On the first of 
one month, when he had come according to his usual custom, and had 
joined the Sultan’s wine-party, the latter asked his advice regarding 
his two insane projects. ’Alaiilmulk had heard from others that the 
Sultan was in the habit of expressing these sentiments in public, and 
that the bystanders always corroborated his opinions, and were unable 
to speak the real truth for fear of his violent and hasty temper. On 
this occasion however, when ’AMulmulk heard the Sultan express 
these sentiments, and demand his advice on the matter, he replied : 
“ If your Majesty will order the wine to be removed from this assem- 
bly, and will permit no one to stay with him, hut four Maliks, I will 
lay clearly and explicitly before the throne my views and the conclu- 
sion that I have arrived at with respect to these two schemes of your 
Majesty.” . . 
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The Sultdn accordingly directed the wine to be removed from the 
assembly, and no one was permitted to remain in it, but Ulugh Khan, 
Zafar Khan, Nu^rat Kh^ii and Alap Khan, all the other noblcB being 
called upon to retire. The SuMu then said to ’Alauliniilk, What- 
ever plan or designs has occurred to your mind for the execution of 
these two projects, do you now in the presence of these my four 
companions and of myself explain it, in order that I may proceed to 
carry it out.” 

’Alaiiliniilk prefacing his speech with an apology (for his bold- 
) ness) spoke as follows : The subject of religion wnth its tenets and 

: doctrines should certainly never be discussed and commented on by 

■ “ your Majesty ; for that is the duty of the prophets, not of kings. 

Beligion springs from divine inspiration, and cannot be founded on 
‘ human intellect and wisdom. From the time of Adam to the pre- 
i sent day, has religion been instituted by tlic prophets, while kings 
have exercised worldly sway and sovereignty ; and since tlio w-orld 
began, is now and ever sliall be, tlie spirit of propbccy has never 
been exercised by kings, although prophets have sometimes held 
kingly sway. Your humble servant’s petition at the throne tlicre- 
lore is this : That henceforth your Majesty will never either under 
the influence of wine or without it, speak a word about founding 
any form of faith or religion, or such matters as arc within the 
especial province of the prophets, and which have been Anally 
“ determined by our own (last and greatest) Prophet. For, should 
** expressions of this kind reach the ears of tlie public generally, the 
whole of them will turn from their allegiance, not a Musalmaii will 
approach your royal person, tumult and sedition will arise on every 
side, and vast dangers assail the State, arising solely from such 
sentiments as these. Your Majesty may have heard too, how, not- 
-withstanding the torrents of blood that Changix Khan caused to flow 
from all the cities of the Musalmans, he was unable to implant 
’ among them the civil and religious iiistitutions of the Miigliuls. 

; Most of the latter in fact turned Musalmans, and professed the 

Muhammadan creed ; while not a single Musalrnan turned Mugliul, 
nor adopted their faith. As for myself, I am your loyal servant, 
and my life and soul is bound up in your J^Iajcsty’s existence. 
Should sedition arise in the royal dominions, I should neither be 
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left alive, nor would my wife and children, my followers and 
dependents be allowed to exist on the face of the earth. If then I 
see a means of averting danger from the royal dominions, and I fail 
“ to report it explicitly, I shonld be destitute of feeling for my own 
life as well as that of my children and family retainers. From these 
expressions, that have issued from your Majesty’s tongue, more- 
over, such a tumult is sure to arise, as could not be repressed by the 
sagacity of a hundred Buzurjmihrs ; and those who, professing 
the utmost loyalty and good will towards your royal person, have 
heard the above sentiments expressed in various assemblies by your 
Majesty, and have both confirmed and commended them, have only 
done so by way of flattery, and have not fulfllled their duty 
honestly.” 

On hearing these words of ’Alaulmulk, Sukdii ’Alauddin bent 
clown his head, and became absorbed in reflection. The Sultan’s four 
companions too were excessively pleased with ’Alaulnuilk’s speech, 
and anxiously waited to see what would escape from the Saltan’s lips. 
After a minute or two, the Sultan addressed ’Alaiilmulk thus : 

The reason why I have made you my confidential adviser, and shew 
‘‘ such regard for you is, that I know you to be a truly loyal subject 
of mine, and frequently have I perceived and become fully convinced 
“ by experience, that in giving an opinion, you always speak the 
whole truth before me, and never conceal the real state of the case. 
I have just this minute reflected, and see that everything is as you 
“ say. I ought not to discuss these subjects, and henceforward no 
one shall hear me utter sirch expresvsions in any assembly. A 
hundred mercies rest on you, and on your father and mother, inas- 
much as you have spoken the truth before me, and have duly ful- 
filled the rights of loyalty. In respect to the second j)roject, what 
say you ; is that likewise wrong, or is it- proper ?” 

’Alaulmulk then addressed the SuMn thus on the subject of his 
second project, which was that of territorial aggrandizement. 

“ Your second project is one that high-minded monarchs are often 
bent upon ; and it is the custom and habit of these conquerors to desire 
that they should subjugate the whole world, and bring it under their 
dominion. Your Majesty likewise with all these vast hoards of treasure, 
as well as retainers, elephants, and horses, can set forth from your capital 
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fully equipped and arrayed, and will (doubtless) acliieve tlic greatest 
feats of conquest, I do not tberefore object to tlie execution of this de- 
sign, and I am well aware tliat your Majesty possesses sufficient wealth, 
to enable you to enlist two or three lakhs of horsemen, and conquer the 
whole world. It would be right, however, for your Majesty to reflect as 
to whom you could consign the charge of Dehli and its empire, which 
you have gained at the cost of such vast sums of money, and so much 
bloodshed, and what force you would give him ; while you yourself 
departed in pursuit of territorial aggrandizement, and proceeded like 
Alexander to conquer the habitable globe. For, no matter whom 
your Majesty might appoint in Dehli or in any other country ; by the 
time you thought of returning to your own capital again, how could 
those officers, or those countries have secured peace and safety in 
these times of sedition and rebellion. The age of Alexander was a 
totally different era from the present one ; for it was the established 
usage, and settled habit of the men of that period to adhere strictly 
and conscientiously to the engagements they entered into, even after 
the lapse of many years ; and consequently excuses and frauds, false- 
hood and deceit, and the violation of contracts and agreements were 
much less frequent in those days. If the nobles and plebeians of any 
clime or country therefore entered into any contract or agreement with 
Alexander or any other sovereign, they neither, during his presence 
nor ill his absence, ever swerved from their promise or engagement. 
Where too, could you find a prime minister like Aristotle ? for ail 
the Greeks, both higli and low, notwithstanding their vast amount 
of population, immense extent of cavalry, and great wealth and 
affluence, were so attached, faithful, and obedient to Aristotle, placed 
such confidence in his spoken or written promise, and his strict virtue 
and probity, and were so well pleased and contented with his 
administration and rule, unaided and unsupported by considerable 
forces, that during Alexander’s absence not a soul swerved a needle’s 
point from his express order and mandate, nor joined in any revolt or 
rehellion. When Alexander therefore ceased from his conquest after 
an interval of two and thirty years, and returned again to his pristine 
capital, he found the land of Greece tranquil, obedient, and secure ; 
nor in the course of a generation ((jaranJ moreover, had any dis- 
turbance occurred within his ancient kingdom. Very different are 
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tlie men of tlie present time and age, more especially the Hindiis, in 
whom there is not the slightest respect for treaties, and agreements. 
If they see not a mighty and successful sovereign at their head, nor 
hehoid crowds of horse and foot with drawn swords and arrows 
threatening their lives and property, they fail in their allegiance^ 
refuse payment of revenue, and excite a hundred tumults and revolts. 
Now your Majesty’s territories are the territories of Hincldstan ; how 
then will your absence, especially an absence that may continue for 
years, suit such men as these, who have neither any respect for 
treaties and engagements, nor any regard for the due fulfilment of 
promises?” 

Sultan ’Alauddin observed : “ Since so much wealth as well as 
elephants and horses has come into my hands, if I make no conquests, 
and subdue no new territories, but content myself with the kingdom 
of Dihli merely, of what use will it be to me, and how shall I acquire 
a reputation for victorious achievements ?” 

’Alaulinulk replied : “ I am an old servant, and it appears most 
expedient to me, that your Majesty should commence upon the two 
following undertakings before ail others ; and subsequently set out 
after the rest.” 

The Sultan asked, what these two undertakings were, which he 
ought to commence upon first ; to which ’Alaulmulk replied : One 
of them is, the bringing under proper subjection of the entire country 
of Hindustan ; so that Rantambhdr, Chi tor, Chanderi, Maiwah, Dhdr, 
and Ujain, and from the East to the hanks of the Sarw, and the Sawaliks 
to Jaliir, Multan, to Damrliah [?], and from Palam to Laliaur and 
I)ipa]pur‘^^ might all become so tranquil and obedient, that the name of 
rebel should never pass from any body’s tongue. 

* Sa/rw sarty, or saro) is the name of the Western and Eastern 

Surjoo in the N. E. of Oudh, The Eastei^n Snrjoo is often distinguished as 
dh i Balwdich or Barw i Bahrdich, the Sarw on which the town of Bahraich lies. 
The Western Surjoo is merely called 8ar^o ; but the name is also given to the 
Ghogra. The Ghogra again is often called dh i Narlian 

into the Ganges a little below the town and Parganah of iNarhan in Saran, 
(North Bihar). In the Kin and older books Ghogra is spelt j 

the modern speUing is Onidgliar, or G'Jidfhrd, ‘‘ The Ghogra 

joins the Sarw at a distance of one hos from Awadh (Faizabad) and passes below 
the Port of that town.’’ Am. Abulfazl mentions the Sarw among the rivers 

of the ^ubah of Ilahabad, together with the Aivand ^ or A'm 7 id (anglice 
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The second undertaking, wliicli is far more important, is the pre- 
vention of the inroads of the MiiglnilB by strengthening the strong- 
holds in their direction, by the appointment of trustworthy command- 
ants, and the repair of the fortifications, and excavation of the ditches 
as well as the formation of maga^iiues for arms and depots for grain 
and fodder, and the organization of projectile engines of war, with 
skilful and experienced marksmen to serve them. To this end, a 
commander should be stationed at Sarn^nah with a large force, another 
at Beopfdpiir, and another at Multan with a body of horse ; for in order 
that the Mughals may be entirely restrained from any hostile attempt 
on Hindustan, military commanders of loyalty and experience, and a 
picked and chosen body of troops well mounted, must be depended on. 

As soon as these two objects, viz, the extinction of the rebellious 
spirit of the Hindds from the realms of Hindustan, and the appoint- 
ment of famous and illustrious nobles to the quarters, whence the 
incursions of the Mughuls take place, have been satisfactorily attain- 
ed, your Majesty should stay perfectly at ease in the metropolis of 
Dihli, which is the centre of the kingdom, and employ yourself with 
a tranquil mind in state affairs ; for the stability of the sovereign 
in ' the centre produces stability in the government of the provinces. 
After the establishment of the paramount power in the centre, and 
the consolidation of the provinces of the Empire, your Majesty can 
proceed to territorial aggrandizement without stirring from your 
throne, by deputing your loyal and confidential servants with well 
•equipped and organized forces, and the faithful nobles of the state, to 

Urrunde or Eind), tbe Ken ^^5* (Oaue, a tributary of tbe Jainnah, loft bank), 
and the (near Banh'as). ^ 

JQzZ/mr, and Lxiihdwar are arcliaistio forms for Labor, 

just as NtUUh for bod NadtUd (Nuddeah, in Bengal, evon iioav vuhjttrhj 

called NoodeeJ Odlewar, Qalewar^ andjf^Al? Gdleiodr, for jUifj.! 

(dwdlidr, 

Bipalpur lies on the old bed of the Biah, between Lat. 80° and 31°, and must 
not be confounded with the Dfpalpur in Malwah, S. W. of Ujaiu. Dijpdlpur 
(Deopsilpur), Samanah (in Patiala), and Multan lie almost in a straight lino j 
hence ’Alaulmulk’s advice. 

Pdlam lies S. W. of DihH, about eleven miles from it. Under Sultan Mahmud 
Shah (795 to 816, A. H.), people used to say ironically, Huhn i khuddumid 
i ^dkim az Lihlz td Pdlam, 

For Damrilah (f*J the Society's Edition has MariUih ff). Perhaps, Nartlah, 
near Dihlx. What we call Mintamlore is spelt in all good MSB. liantanhlmr 
not Rmit^ha/nbir J)hdr is in MMwah, 
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marcli into dii>tant countries and wage war there ; bidding them plun- 
der and lay waste all the territories of Hind, and spare neither the 
wealth, elephants, nor horses of its kings and princes, but bring them 
all under the royal subjection, after which their lands and principali- 
ties can be restored to them, on condition that they agree to furnish 
an anninil tribute to your Majesty in money, horses, and elephants,” 
After giving vent to the above opinions, ’Alaulniulk made obei- 
sance and continued thus : What your humble servant has recom- 

mended can never be brought about, unless your Maje>sty will refrain 
from drinking wine to excess, from holding constant convivial and 
festive assemblies, and from indulging both day and night in the plea- 
sures of the chase, nor until you take up your permanent residence in 
the centre of the kingdom and allow the affairs of the state, and mea- 
sures of government to be transacted agreeably to the advice of your 
faithful and sagacious councillors. Your Majesty’s excessive indulgence 
in wine occasions delay and detriment to all measures, and nothing 
can he effected conformably to the true spirit of good government ; 
while from your constant pursuit of field sports, there is danger of 
treason and sedition from deceitful and treacherous individuals, and the 
royal life is in jeopardy. As soon as it becomes well-known ‘among 
the populace both high and low, that the Sovereign is absorbed 
day and night in the pleasures of wine, and of the chase, the due re- 
verence of royalty will no longer remain implanted in their hearts, 
and the gates of sedition will be thrown open to traitors. If you 
cannot do without indulging in wine and in the chase altogether, you 
should drink only after the hour appointed for the second prayers, 
when you are alone without any party of boon companions, nor should 
you take so much as to get intoxicated ; and for sport, you ought to 
have a villa erected at Siri, on all sides of which spacious and exten- 
sive plain there should be, where you could take your hawks and fly 
them. In this maimer you should satisfy your longing for field sports, 
so that the disaffected and ill-disposed characters in the kingdom 
may not have the opportunity for malevolent designs against you. 
Your Majesty’s life, and the stability of your government are most 
dear to me ; for my own life and that of my whole family and house- 
hold depends upon the royal existence ; and should this kingdom fall 
into the hand of another, which Hod forbid, myself, my wife and 
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cliildreii, and mj followers ami dependants woiild never be permitted 
■to live,”. ■■ 

When Sultdn 'AMuddin had heard ’Aldiilniulk’s opinions, he 
was highly pleased with him and said — The views that yon 
have expressed arc decidedly correct, and I will do exactly according 
to what God has brought forth from yoirr lips.” He then present- 
ed ’ Almilmulk with a garment wroiight in gold with pictures of tigers, 
a woven waist belt, 15,000 tankahs, two caparisoned horses, and a 
couple of landed estates. Out of the four Khans too, in whoso pre- 
sence ’Alaulinulk *had continued from early morn till midday ex- 
plaining his views, as given above before the throne, every one, of them 
sent to his house three or font thousand tankahs, and two or three 
caparisoned horses. As soon as the above opinions reached the ears 
of the ministers, officials, and other wise men of the city, they also 
highly lauded and commended ^AMulmulk’s sagacity and good advice. 

This event occurred in the days, when Zafar Khun had returned 
from the Siwistan expedition, and had not yet suffered martyrdom in 
the engagement with the miscreant Qu thigh Khwajah. 

Sult'^n ^Alauddin resolved in the first place to capture the fort of 
Eantamhhur, as it was not only somewhat near the capital of Dilili, 
but was already encompassed with a besieging force under Hainir Deo, 
the son of Pathora Eai. He accordingly despatched thither Ulngh 
Khan, who held the Bianah district ; and directed Nucrat Khun, who 
was then J%jrd^r of Kai^ah, to move likewise with the whole forces 
of Karah and the troops of the districts on that side of Hindustan, to 
Eantambhur, and cooperate with Ulugh Khan in taking the fortress, 
Ulugh Khan and Nu 9 rat Khan having captured Jhayiu,'" invested tlie 
stronghold of Eantambhtir, and exerted themselves to the utmost in the 
construction of entrenchments and batteries, while a constant shower 
of projectiles was kept up from the fort. One of these missiles hap- 
pened to strike Nu 9 rat Khan, whereby he was seriously wounded, and 
after two or three days he expired. 

As soon as intelligence of this event reached Sultan ’Alauddin, he 

^ Jlhdyin lies near Eantamblulr. It is known under tlio xxamo of 

NauslhaJir.” Bad. I, p, 190, The Society's Editions of Badaoni and 7Aa i 
Barani have invariably, but wrongly, Jhdbm, Vide Blliot's Index (First 

Edition), p, 193. 
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came fait of tlie city with the imperial forces and marched in the di- 
rection of Ilaiitamhliiir. 

description of Sult'm ^Alktddids march towards Fcmtmibhur^ Ms 
arrival at Tilpai^ and Ihit Khhds insurreotion at that placed 

When Sultan ^Alauddiii set out from Dihli with the view of cap- 
turing the fort of Eantambhur, and had arrived at Tilpatjf he halted 
there for some time, riding out every day to the chase, and indulging 
in field sports. On one occasion having gone out as usual to the chase, 
he was benighted, and obliged to take up his quarters in the village 
of Badah, where he passed the night. JSText day before sunrise he gave 
orders for a [manoeuvre, narf/aJi]^ so the officers of the household, and all 
tlie retinue occupied themselves in making the necessary preparations 
for it, while the Sultan himself took up a position in the open country, 
when lie sat dawn upon a cane stool f momh) with only a few attendants 
standing round him. The Sultan was thus sitting in expectation of 
seeing the arrangements for the battle completed, when meanwhile 
Ikit Kh^n, his nephew (brother’s son), who held the appointment of 
Vahilklan, raised an insurrection, under the idea and impression that 
just as Sultan ’Alauddin had slain his uncle, and seated himself on 
his throne, he would likewise he able to slay ’Alauddm and ascend his 

^ I have written licit KMUi instead of TJhat, which Major Fuller's translation 
has, licit is Turkish, and means young, and Ikit Khan would thus be the 

opposite of Ulugh Khdn, as Ulugh means kaldn, old, senior. Khan i Kaldn also 
was a title in nse before the times of Akbar. The usual scrvptio plena also occurs, 

m'js,, for oi" I, for just as and Qutlugh (the same 

as Mubdrik), or and Tughlugh (the same as 'alamMr^ standard 

bearer), or JUas and ijjfyo Mughul (a simple hearted man). Having accident- 

ally mentioned the word. Muhdrih, which occurs so often in names, I may 
remark that it should be spelt Muhdrik with an % as it is the Part. Active, 
asking G-od to bless some one ; but inasmuch as the Persians change the final i of 
such Arabic forms to a, we may write Mubdrah In India the pronunciation 
Mubarilc is preferred. 

Pirishtah calls Ikit Khan Sulaimdm, Shdh. In Briggs and Elphinstone's History 
the name of Ulugh Khan is wrongly given Alaf Khan. 

f TUpat formed the South Eastern frontier of the Parganah of Dilhi j vide 
Beames’s Edition of Elliot’s Glossary, II. 123. The Nawab Earfd Khan mentioned 
by Elliot is Farid i Bukhari {Murtaza Khan) who defeated Khiisrau. Faridabad 
in Balabgarh, south of Dihli, is named after him, and formed part of Tilpat, 

For Tilpat, the Society’s Edition of Badaoni has PanMt(f), and in a foot note 
ISmipat, which is a town and Parganah forming the northern boundary of the 
Parganah of Bihli ; but Firishtah has likewise Tilpat. 

The place Bddah mentioned a few lines lower down, may bo the Mama* of 
Badah, S. W. of the town of Jharsah. The Parganah of Jhaimh forms the 
S. W. boundary of the Parganah of Dihli. 
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throne. With this design, Ikit Khun, accxnnpanied by Severn! innvly 
converted horsemen of great skill, who wore old retainers of ids, came 
headlong npon Sult^m ’AUnddin shouting out, ^Hho tiger,” 'Hhc 
tiger,” and several arrows were lived by those export nuirksnieu upon 
him. It being winter time, the Sultan luid on a thick wadded gar- 
ment [and a da^lah^']^ and when they began to pour down a shower 
of arrows on him, he got oil the stool, and tnado use of it as a 
shield to defend himself. Two arrows, however, struck the SaUiin, 
and wounded him in the ana, hut neither of them was fatal. There 
was a servant with him called Nanak [Ed. Bibl. Indica, Mdnnc]^ w'lio 
at the time when the new converts were showering arrows on tlio 
Sultan, made a shield of his own body for him, and received three 
or four wounds. The Pdik soldiery (foot soldiers) wdio were standing 
behind the Sultrm also protected him with their buclders, and wdieii 
Ikit Khdn came up with his horsemen, and they wished to dismount, 
and cut off the Sultan’s head, they perceived tliat the Pdiks had 
drawn their swords, and were fully prepared to receive them. Not- 
withstanding the vast tumult and revolt that they hud raised, they 
were thus unable to dismount and lay liands on the Sultan. At this 
juncture moreover the Paiks called out that the Sultan wm dead, 
and Ikit Khan, being a stupid, foolish, senseless youth, devoid of all 
tact and intelligence, in spite of the great superiority he had gained in 
comii^ upon the Sultdn with so many expert liorsonion, wms unahlo 
to give stability to his revolt by severing the Sultan’s head from his 
body, previous to engaging in other affairs; but through his con- 
summate fully, he was too premature and contented himself with the 
word of the Paiks. [Then he returned and hastened to Tilpat, and rode to 
the Imperial pavilion.] He then seated himself on Sultan ’Alauddin’s 
throne, and called out in a loud tone to the royal door-keepers, tliat 
he had slain the Sultdn. The people also began to reflect, that if lie 
had not put the Sultdn to death (as he said), how could ho have 
entered the royal pavilion mounted (i, e. in state), or by the aid of 
what force could he have seated himself on the throne of ^Alaiidtlin 
and given audience there. A great tumult and uproar consequently 

^ The word cUglah is not to be foaad in native BictionarioSj aad is but 
irarely used now-a-days. iH’rom the words qahd wa ihigUh dar bat iUM, wo 
may infer that daglah is the short ornamentod jacket which natives put over 
the long qabd* It has often short sleeves. 
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arose tliroiighoiit the camp, and everything began to be turned topsy- 
turvy. The elephants were caparisoned with haudahs and broiiglit 
before the royal pavilion ; the household servants came out, and every 
one stood in waiting at his proper post ; the sentries kept shouting 
and bawling out ; the clergy read the Qoran ; the minstrels breathed 
forth music ; the aristocracy on paying homage offered their congra- 
tulations and tendered their services ; and the door-keepers raised the 
continual cry of ^^Bismillah” (in the name of God), 

The wretched Ikit Khan then out of intense folly and stupidity, 
wished to enter into the interior of the haram among the females, 
but Malik Dinar, the custodian of those apartments would not per- 
mit him ; for arming himself together with his comrades, he took his 
stand before the door, and kept it securely, saying to the ill-fated Ikit 
Klidn, You must shew me the head of Sultdn ^Alauddin before I 
can let you enter the haram,’’ 

At the time when the Sultan had been woundefl. by the arrows, all 
the horsemen engaged in the manoeuvre dispersed, and a great disturb- 
ance arose among them, every one going off in a different direction, 
until there wore only some sixty or seventy men left with the Sultan, 
When he recovered his senses after Ikit Kh-^n’s departure, they found 
that he had received two wounds in the arm, and had lost a good 
(leal of blood ; so they washed and bound up the wounds, and slung 
the arm from his neck in handkerchiefs. 

On coming to himself, the Sultan made certain, that the Maliks 
and Amirs and a vast body of the soldiery in the Camp must be in con- 
federacy with Ikit Khun, or he would never without their support 
have been able to make such an outbreak. 

He accordingly thouglit of abandoning his Camp and proceeding at 
once from the spot to gain Ulugh Kh^n at Jh^yin, purposing to march 
night and day until he reached his brother, when he could adopt any 
plan tliat might seem most conducive to the recovery of his kingdom, 
or could flee from thence to some distant quarter, which ever plan 
might prove most expedient hereafter. 

With this idea, he was about to start forthwith for Jhayin, had not 
Malik Hamiduddin, the Vakilidar, son of ’Umdatulmulk, senior, 
who was the Aristotle and the Buzurjmihr of the age, dissuaded 
him from the measure and said, ‘‘ Your Majesty should proceed 
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tills instant to the imperial pavilion ; for all the pco])lc in tlio city anil 
tlic camp arc your loyal slaves and subjects ; ainl no sooner will tlie 
insignia of loyalty come into tlioiv view, and the safety of your august 
person bocomo known to tlienij tliantliey will repair to your tliresbold, 
and bring tlio elephants before you, and in a moment the head of the 
traitor, Ikit Ii!han, will be cut off and fixed on the point of a spear. 
Should the night, however, elapse without it being made known to 
the people, that your Majesty is safe and sound, it is probable that 
some one may join the wretch, and the insurrection become much 
more formidable than at present ; and after the people have once made 
themselves his confederates, and pledged their allegiance to him, the 
dread of your Majesty will compel them to stick to him.’’ 

SuMn ’Ahiudclin approved of Hamid’s suggestions, and having 
mounted at once he set out for the camp. On the way, such horse- 
men as saw that the Sultan was in safety, joined him ; so that by the 
time ho reached tile encampment, about 600 horse had collected in 
his train. As soon as the Sultdn arrived near the camp, he ascended 
an eminence, and shewed himself conspicuously, so that the umbrella 
of the Sultan was seen by a considerable number. The concourse 
at the royal pavilion immediately broke up, and the housobold with 
the whole of the elephants repaired to the imperial presence ; where- 
upon Ikit Khan made his escape through an opening in the tent, 
and mounting a horse, took the road to Afghanpiir. The Sultfui then 
coming down from the eminence with regal pomp and splendour, 
proceeded to his own pa■vi^pn, and took his seat upon the throne, and 
gave a public audience. 

Malik A’azziiddin Yighan Khan and Malik Na 9 iruddin Biir Khan 
[Ed. B. I., JVur Kiltin'] undertook the pursuit of Ikit Khan, and over- 
taking him in the vicinity of Afghdnpdr,'^ they cut off his head, and pre- 
sented it before the royal pavilion. By the Sultanas order, the mis- 
creant’s head was fastened on a spear, and carried round tlie wliolc camp ; 
after which it was carried publicly through the city of Delili, and from 
thence despatched to Ulugh Khdn at Jliayin with an announcement of 

^ Badaoni (I, p. 193) says ; Ikit Khdnjted towards Jfg7idn'pih% and a detach- 
ment wUch in forced marches (elghdr) ^gwrsued him, caught him, and sent Mm 
to the SultdnJ^ Afghimpur is either the town and Parganah in Sambhal, or 
the mauzed of that name, ^ which lies three hos from Tughlnqliabad’ (Badaoni 
I, p. 224), where Tughlnq Shdh died from the fall of the pavilion. Vide also 
Mr. Oowell’s paper in J. A. B. B. for 1860, p. 231. 
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liis victory. The rebel’s younger brother, whose title was Qutlugh Khan, 
was also instantly sacriliced. Sultan ’Alauddm istayed some days at this 
encampment, during which he used the utmost rigour and severity In 
tracing out and apprehending all the agents and horseineii, and 
those who had had any knowledge of, or connection with, Ikit 
Khan’s revolt. He put them to death under the torture of the iron 
scourge, coniiscated their property to the royal use, and sent their 
wives and children as captives into various forts. 

After having concluded Ids search after the conspirators engaged 
in Ikit Khan’s revolt, Sultan ’AL'iuddin proceeded by coiitinuoas 
inarches to liantambhiir, and pitched his camp at where he exe- 

cuted the surviving portion of the rebels. The siege of the fort had 
been going on for some time previous to this, on the Sultan’s arrival 
it was prosecuted with still greater vigour. Erom all quarters of the 
country, they collected leather skins and bags, and served them out 
among the soldiery, who used to fill the bags with sand, and throw them 
into the [ravine] of the Ban. They also made trenches and approach- 
es, raised batteries, and kept up a constant fire of projectiles, with 
which they harassed and annoyed the garrison, who used to throw 
down fire from the top of the fort in return, and thus vast numbers 
were slaughtered on both sides. The army moreover had overrun 
the district of Jiiayin as far as the frontier of Dhdr, and brought it all 
under subjection. . 

JJescrijjtion of the revolt of ^Umar and Maiigu Klim, the nephews 
(sisteds mm) of BaUdii ^ Aldmldin, in Kadaou and Audh, and receipt 
of the intellUjenee at Iiardcmhhu7\ 

Just about the time when the Sultdn had finished with the conspi- 

^ Or ratlier, on the Rem. Major Fuller’s MS. has correctly instead of 

the absurd of the Ed. Bibl Indica. Akbar also attacked Eantambhur 
from the Ran (Bad. II, 107). “ On Monday, I inspected the Fort of Eantam- 
bhiir. There are two mountains opposite to each other, one is called Ban, and 
the other TanhMr. Though the Fort is on the latter, people call it ‘ Kan- 
tanbhur.’ It is very strong, and has plenty of water. The Ran also is a 
strong position, in fact the only one from which the Fort can he taken. Hence my 
father [Akbar] ordered guns to be carried to the top of the Ran [Rajab, 97{>], 
and had them pointed to the houses in the Fort. The first shot hit the Chau- 
khandi Maball of Rai Surjun, which made his heart so troinble, that he 'sur- 
rendered. The houses in the Fort are just as Hindus will build them, narrow 
and without ventilation ; hence I was not pleased and did not stay.” i 

fahdngfn, p. 256. Daring the reign of Akbar, Rustam Khan comman-ied the 
Fort for a long time. 
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racy of Ikit Khan, and had turned his attention to the siege, lualdng 
liis whole army engage zealously therein, news reached him that Amir 
’Umar and Mangii Khan had taken advantage of his ahseiice, and 
having heard of his zealous attention to the siege of Rantanibhiir, and 
the extreme difficulty of capturing it, had broken out into rebellion, 
and were now collecting an army from the people of Hindustan. 

The Sultan immediately appointed certain of the great nobles of 
Hindustan to coerce them ; so that before the rebels had time to do any 
mischief, they seized both the brothers, and brought them in captive 
to the Sultan at Eantamhhdr. Sultan ’Alauddin was of an extremely 
harsh and severe temper, so that he even executed both his ^nephews 
himself, and scraped out their eyes with a knife just as he would a 
piece of a melon, and exterminated their followers and dependents. 
As for the horse and foot, who had taken service with them, some 
fled away, and suffered great hardships, while others fell into the 
hands of the nobles of Hindustan, and were taken prisoners. 

Description of the revolt of Ildji Mmdd^ f servant (fj MaWc ul 
Umard Fahhniddm Kotwdl. 

The Sultan was still engaged in this siege of Eantamhhxir, and had 
his whole army zealously employed in it, when Hiiji Mania i Malik 
Fakhruddin,^^" the former Kotwdl, raised a revolt in (Bihli), and caused 
a very considerable commotion ; intelligence of which reached the 
Siiltdn at Bantambhur on the third day. In the course of this insur- 
rection, the people of Bihli, and of the royal camp, were completely 
upset ; for the above mentioned Haji was a man of the most sanguin- 
ary, audacious, and depravecL^ffiisposition. In these days, while the 
Sultan with his whole army was occupied at Bantambhiir, where a large 
number were being constantly killed, and the soldiery in consecjuence 
were sorely distressed, Haji Mania held the office of superintendent of 
the crown lands of Batohf A person of the name of Tinnidi was the 
Kotwal, and he was engaged in building the Badaon gate, and near this 
gate on the inside he had erected a private domicile, in wdiich he resided, 
while for the transaction of the official business of the mzarat^ sheds 
[^chhap^arM’] had been pxxt up in the plain of Shi, where all public 

^ The final i m Mauld i is the JMfat Firishtah and Badiioni cad him a ser- 
vant of Fakhruddiu, which his name Mmld (freed slave) also implies. 

t Perhaps oorreoter Tol or Bartol, Major Fuller iakes the lu'sli luiier as the 
Persian proposition ha, though we expect bar, which the Ed. B, L has. Tho 
place is not known to me. 
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affairs were settled. ’Alauddin Ayaz, the fslther of Ahmad Ayaz, held 
the post of Kotwal to the New Fort lUigdr i nmo]. The aforesaid 
Mania then saw that the city was thus left vacant, and that the people 
were grumbling and complaining of the tyranny and oppression of Tir- 
midi the Kotwal, while constant reports were coming in of the distress 
of the soldiery employed in the siege of Kantambhdr, and the numbers of 
them that were being killed, so that the mass of them were reduced to 
the greatest extremity, though for fear of the Sultan’s laying a fine 
of three years’ pay upon them, it was impossible for any one to get away 
from the Camp^ — Haji Mania therefore, fancying, that in their distress 
the people of the Camp as well as of the city w^ould stand by him, 
made friends of ail the former Kotwdls, raised a very considerable 
insurrection, and kindled a conflagration, the flames of w^hich blazed up 
to the skies. About midday in the month of Ramazan, during which 
Ramazan the sun was in Gemini, and people to avoid the heat of 
the weather had retired into the interior of their domiciles and were 
enjoying a siesta, and the number of people passing to and fro in the 
streets was consequently hut few ; Haji Mania entered the B addon 
gate with a forged warrant under his arm, and accompanied by 
several foot soldiers with drawn swords, took his stand in front of 
the Kotwal Tirmidi’s private dwelling. On pretence that he had 
come from the 8ultdn and brought a warrant from him, he summoned 
the Kotwal, who was taking a nap, and had none of his guards or 
others about him, to come out of his house to the doorway. The 
Kotwal accordingly rose from his couch, and slipping on his shoes, 
came out to the door ; but no sooner did Haji Maula catch sight of 
him, than he he ordered the paiks to sever his neck and cut off 
his head from his body. He then took the Tughrd warrant from 
under his arm, and exhibiting it to the bystanders, he exclaimed, 
a ] 3 y virtue of this warrant have I put the Kotwal to death,” at 
which the people remained silent. He next ordered all the gates, 
that were under the Kotwdl Tirmidi’s charge, and the guards of which 
had espoused his wretched cause, to be shut, and the door of every 
house throughout the city was kept closed. 

After slaying the KotwM Tirmidi, the above named Hdji sent for 
^AMuddin Ayaz, the Kotwal of the New Fort, with the intention of 
Idlling him as well. The message he sent him was this ; ‘‘I have 

29 
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brought a warrant from the Sultan; come over and hear its con- 
tentsd’ A confidential friend of this KotwilFs, however, among the 
conspirators, gave him tvariiing and informed him of the intended 
reachery, so he refused to come^, and keeping vigilantly on his guard, 
had the gates of the new fort strongly secured. 

Haji Mania with the other conspirators then repaired to the palace, 
and having seated himself in the raised balcony of state, he released 
the whole of the ’AMi prisoners, some of whom joined his cause. He 
also took out hags of money from the treasury, and begun to scpiander 
it among the populace. He likewise presented the rebels with arms 
from the magazine, and horses from the stud ; and whoever became 
his ally, had his lap filled with gold. 

There was a Sayyid, who used to be called the son of Shah 
Najaf, and on his mother’s side was deseeiuled from Sultan Shams- 
uddin. To this poor wretch’s house, Hctji Mania proceeded on horseback 
with a large retinue, and bringing him by force to the palace, placed 
him on the throne. He also compelled all the grandees and nobles 
to come from their homes, and do homage to their Sayyid, and offer 
him their allegiance. 

Thus from time to time lie kept kindling the flame of turbulence, 
and some ill-fated wretches, whose hour of death had arrived near at 
hand, used from avaricious motives to come willingly and cheerfuiiy 
to him, and he conferred on these rebels all the royal appointments, and 
paid homage himself. From fear of Sultan ’ Alauddin, and their dread 
of this miscreant, the people abandoned both sleep and food, and 
passed their days and nights in the deepest anxiety. 

During the week that ffiji Maula excited this revolt, news of it 
was several times received by Sultan ’Alauddin ; but the intelligence 
was never explicitly divulged throughout the camp, and no tumult 
arose from it. 

On the third or fourth day of the Haji's insuixection, Malik 
Hamiduddm Amir Koh, attended by his sons and relatives, every one 
of whom was a roaring lion, forced open the Ghaznin gate, and entering 
the city, made for the Bhandarkal gate, whereupon a distant conflict 
with arrows was commenced between them and the rebels. On such 
an occasion, the covetous and avaricious naturally sot their lives on 
the palms of their hands (i. recklessly exposed themselves to 
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danger), and received large donations of money from the Haji ; but 
after two or three clays Malik Haniiduddin Amir Koli, and his sons, 
who were a most loyal, true, and faithful crew, got the better of the 
rebels. Some of Zafar Khan^s comrades too, who had come into the 
city from Amrohah for the purpose of presenting a petition, joined 
the Malik Amiiv. Koh and his sons. The latter then entered from 
the Bhaiidarkal gate, and a close combat ensued between him and 
Haji Maula in the shoemaker’s quarter.'^' The Amir koh having 
dismounted from his horse, and thrown Haji Maula down, sat himself 
on his chest, and notwithstanding all the cuts that the Haji’s retainers 
showered upon this valiant and loyal hero, and the number of places 
in which they sorely wounded him, he would not stir from his place 
on the Haji’s chest until he liad slain him. 

After his death, the supporters of ’Alauddin repaired to the Lai 
palace, and having severed the head of that senseless Sayyid from his 
body, and carried it round the city on the point of a spear, they for- 
warded it to the Sultdii at Kantambhur with a despatch announcing 
the victory and Haji Mania’s demise. 

Notwithstanding the many tumults and revolts that were reported 
to Suitdn ’Alauddin as having taken place at Delhi, and completely 
subverted that city ; inasmuch as he had fixed his imperial mind 
upon the capture of the fort of Bantamhliur, he would not stir from 
this place, nor turn his face towards Delhi. Notwithstanding the 
large army too, that was engaged in the siege, and reduced to such 
distress in every way, not a single horseman or footman through fear 
and dread of Sultdn ’Alduddin, dared turn his face towards Delhi, or 
go elsewhere. 

In short, in the course of five or six days, whosoever in the city had 
been a confederate of Haji ManM, and had taken money of him, was 
seized and imprisoned 5 and all the money that he had taken out of 
the treasury and distributed among the populace was fully recovered and 
replaced in the treasury. At the end of a week, XJlagh Khan arrived by 
express from Kantambhur, and entering Delhi took up his quarter at 
the palace of Mu’izzi. They then brought all the rebels before bim 
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On account of tliese rebels too, be init mercilessly to tbe sword, as 

a warning to otliers, tlio sons and grandsons of "^ralilvulumara, tbe 
former Kotwal, who had no knowledge at all of the insuiTeetion, 
together with every surviving member of his family and Lis atten- 
dants, and would not permit their name even to exist in the world. 
(Ed. Bibl. Ind., p. 242 to p. 282,f 

^ The Persian text of this portion of the translation of ’ALiucldm’s reign lias 
four doubtful words, viz., ^d. Bibl. Ind. p. 243, 1. 8 from below ; 

p. 250, 1. 3 5 ^yol p. 252, 1. 12 j P- 260,' 1. 9 from below. 

Addenda, P. 200, note. Regarding Kth\ vide also Bad. p. 233, 1. 7. 

P. 187, first note. There is some confusion regarding the word K4c7iL 
Badaoni (I., p. ISO, 1. 3) says that Fakhruddm i Kuchf, who was Dadbeg tinder 
Jalal, was killed with Jalal at Karah ; and Juna cannot well bo the son of 
Ghazi Malik (Tughluq Shah). 

The misprints in the Society’s edition of the Tarlkh i Firuz Shiilu arc rather 
numerous in the lists of office-bearers prefixed to each reign, though the 
edition is on the whole good. Ghazi Malik is especially ill-treated. Thus on 
p. 240, 1. 3 from below, the asterisk is to bo put after and for 

Bhaildiih (?) wo have to read Shihnah leg ; and on p. 379, h 6, the 

same correction is to be applied to BMhnak (?). ShUinah Beg i Bclrguh is the 
same as Bdeheg i* c, the Beg of the Court. That Beg was formerly 

pronounced lak or lih is clear from the names of towns, as Burhlhx^dr, BdrbiMhdd 
(e/. Wazirabad, Khanpur.) 


fTo he continued,) 
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''Abdul Qadiv of Badaon, work^j of, 

V\bdul Qadir J ilani, 

^Abul Eazl, 

Afgliaiipnr, name of two places, 

Alnnad Shall, 

Aiu i Akbari, 

Akbar employs Hindus, 

, his religious views, 

, lowers the dignity of the padr, 

’Alaiiddin Kliilji, history of, 

^ character of, 

, religious views of, 

, his wine drinking, 

Alexander the Great, character of his subje 
Alba Khand, 

inandpL } 

Aiiangpal, 

Arand river, 

’Asliiqah, a poem by Khusraii, 

^Atapur, near Badaon, 

Awa, city of, founded, 

Azad, a Persian poet, 

Babar, Emperor, his daughters, 

Badaon, town of, 

Badaoni, 

Baglipat, town of, 

Balmil Asmar, 

Bairam Khan, 

Balandshahr Inscription, 

Bangarmau, town of, 

Bandiik, a gun, etymology of, 

Bara Moola, 

Bar an, town of, ... 

Bar Brahma, 

Baruiili river, 
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Basiiwai', town of, 

IJassiaii, rebuilt, 

Battlo of Aliw-al, ^ 

Battle of MacHwiirali, 

Beainos, J», Nineteeutb Book of Oliaud Barudi, 

, Reply to Mr. Growse, 

Bhadiaknl, in Kaslimir, 

Bbatuir, Rajalis of, 

Bhilolpiir, ••• ... 

Bhutan, also called Madra, 

Bibliotheca Indica, History of, 

Biyanah, district of, 

Blochmann, H., Baddoni and his works, 
Bourqnin, Louis, ... ... 

Bunnah Race, History of, 
f airafi, a Persian poet, 
ffan’dn, a saint, , 

Oluichera mid Chachazdd, 

Ohand Barddi, 

Chandel Kings, ... 

Chandra Brahma, ... 

Chapiir, in Ludiand, 

Ohauhans, 

Chronicle of Baddon, 

Chi'iras, or Panjdb Sweepers, 

Dagltth, meaning of, 

Beogir, — , ••• 

Dialect spoken in the Garo Hills, 
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